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THE position .of an academic economist whose main duty it is 
to ‘‘ pursue continuous researches ”’ in the science of international 
economics is, at first sight, a very happy one. All of us who have 
been engaged in university teaching have, on suitable occasions, 
delicately hinted, with an appropriate air of modesty, at the 
extraordinarily valuable work which we were capable of per- 
forming, if only we could be released from the intolerable shackles 
of routine toil. But when the shackles are removed, and we have 
to begin in earnest our pursuit of continuous researches, the extent 
of the field where our operations are to be carried on is a little 
alarming, and it is necessary to exercise a good deal of care lest 
we should be overwhelmed and confused by the multitudinous 
problems which everyone would agree were relevant to the 
subject of international economics, but many of which, however 
interesting and important they may be, nevertheless do not 
carry us to the heart of the grave economic evils which afflict the 
whole world to-day. 

I cannot pretend that I am certain to win unanimous assent 
for my own ideas of what in fact constitutes the heart of modern 
world economic problems, but this is certainly a field where 
differences of opinion need not diminish the scope for co-operative 
activity. That it is necessary to endeavour to avoid being 
distracted by the current details of immediate so-called practical 
problems, and to examine specific issues with some measure of 
detachment, in their appropriate general background, will, I hope, 
be generally agreed. Nor is it merely from the standpoint of the 
evolution of a rational long-term policy that we ought to en- 
courage the habit of taking long views. ‘‘ Distracted by the crises 


‘ 


of the day,” as Commander King-Hall has reminded us, “ we 


1 Given at Chatham House on January 25th, 1938; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, K.C., in the Chair. 
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sometimes forget the slow-moving continuity of history. Chatham 
House exists to deal alike with the emergency of to-morrow and 
the problems of the next generations,’ 1 and one suspects that 
our methods for dealing with the emergency of to-morrow have 
often given disappointing results, precisely because, in our 
feverish search for immediately effective policies, it is so easy to 
forget about the problems, if not of the next generations, say of 
the next twenty years. 

The title of this evening’s address, International Problems of 
Economic Change, was selected partly for the obvious reason that 
it was so wide that, whatever I chose to say, nobody could accuse 
me of irrelevance. But an analysis of the title is also useful 
because it suggests that at bottom the international and the 
national problems, which arise when the background of economic 
activity changes, are very much the same. Even among those 
who are not attracted by the philosophy of thorough-going 
autarky there is often a half-conscious impression that inter- 
national complications are a nuisance, and that if we could reduce 
them to a minimum and push ahead with internal development, 
our task would be much easier. This view, I believe, is a delusion. 
There are, of course, special and well-known complications which 
arise in the field of international relations, but when we examine 
the fundamental reasons why the course which rational analysis 
suggests to be desirable is often rejected, we reach much the same 
conclusion, whether we are thinking in terms of international 
economic relations, or in terms of the problems of a more or less 
independent national economy. 

“International Economics is concerned with all economic 
transactions involving passage across a national frontier,” * and 
we are all familiar with the topics of migration, capital movements, 
imports and exports, and the like, which at once come to mind 
when the wider subject is mentioned. Nor is it necessary to 
elaborate here the grounds usually accepted as a justification 
for at least provisionally treating international economics as an 
independent subject of study—the increased immobility both of 
labour and of capital, caused by the existence of national frontiers, 
the complications which arise when those who engage in trade 
transactions are living within different legal and administrative 
frameworks, and the existence of national systems of currency and 
banking, which, especially in the post-War world, seldom extend 
beyond the national boundaries. 


1 Chatham Housz, p. xi. 
2 R. F. Harrod, International Economics, p. 4. 
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It is usual and wise to emphasise that the importance of these 
factors must not be exaggerated, that they are merely qualifica- 
tions which do not destroy the fundamental identity in character 
of internal and international trade. Of these obvious and ele- 
mentary considerations I have no criticism to offer, but I wish to 
suggest that there is still another, and, for practical purposes, a 
more important point of view from which it is possible to insist 
even more emphatically upon this fundamental identity. 

It was pointed out early in the post-War period that one 
of the most potent causes of confusion at that time, both in 
thought and in action, was the contradiction between the ideas 
which well-informed persons knew ought to be the basis of public 
policy, and the ideas upon which statesmen and politicians, some 
of whom really knew better, were compelled by the pressure of 
prejudiced public opinion to base their policies. Unfortunately 
this contradiction has not yet disappeared. At least since the 
onset of the Great Depression, in practically every part of the 
world people have been repeatedly told that an essential condition 
for the resumption of normal economic development is a relaxation 
of the restrictions which everywhere have cramped and sometimes 
strangled the ordinary activities of international trade. ‘‘ Pro- 
hibitions, quotas, licences and other restrictions on international 
trade,’’ a League account of the preparatory work for the Monetary 
and Economic Conference of 1933 told us, ‘‘ have in recent years 
become exceedingly widespread, and are so numerous that they 
now constitute an almost insurmountable barrier to international 
exchange. . . . The abolition of these measures, which have 
grown up around, and in addition to customs tarriffs, constitute 
the most urgent problem in bringing world economy back to a 
more normal condition.’”’ But despite the high degree of 
unanimity of opinion on this point, the progress actually made in 
mitigating the severity of these repressive measures has been 
disappointingly slow. 

It may be that the slowness of our movements is in part to be 
attributed to technical defects in the methods which we have 
discussed, or even on occasion endeavoured to apply. Technical 
questions, of course, have their importance, but it seems that 
discussions which go no further than technicalities will continue 
to produce disappointing results unless we attempt to probe 
rather more deeply below the surface and ask ourselves what are 
in fact the fundamental factors on which is based the widespread 
resistance to the adoption of policies, the case for which, on purely 
intellectual grounds, is overwhelmingly strong. And it is because 
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in attempting to answer that question we also encounter exactly 
the same influences which check the adoption of sensible policies 
in our internal affairs that I suggest that we should not press too 
far the distinction between international economics and economics 
in general. The rocks which we have to dissolve, or perhaps to 
blast away, before we can get our economic policies firmly based 
upon a rational foundation, have, in both cases, much the same 
character. 

The question of the influences which check the adoption of 
rational economic policy has not, of course, been ignored in the 
past. Professor Cannan put the question in relation to inter- 
national trade in 1926; “ the simplest explanation that may be 
proposed,” he said, “‘ is that nations, trying to think collectively, 
are stupider than ordinary householders thinking individually, 
so that they do by mere stupidity what the householder will not 
do.” + As a rule, the householder is quite happy to co-operate 
unconsciously with other people, and does not insist on baking his 
own bread and making his own clothes, because he fears that the 
baker or the tailor may suddenly be filled with an access of fury 
and refuse to have anything more to do with him. “ But,” 
Professor Cannan went on to add, “ there is probably more in it 
than that . . . the true explanation is to be looked for in the fact 
that such harmony as is found between the pursuit of self-interest 
and the general good is dependent on the existence of suitable 
human institutions,” such as serve more or less effectively to 
regulate the relations of members of a single political unit. 
Individuals living together within the borders of a single State 
can co-operate and carry on their ordinary business activities on 
the assumption that the legal and social institutions which have 
grown up will more or less effectively keep in check any predatory 
or anti-social tendencies which some of them may display, and, 
further, that machinery exists to remedy defects in these institu- 
tions, even if the machinery is often slow-moving and imperfect. 
Economic activities affecting persons living in different States are, 
however, carried on in quite a different background. As compared 
with even the most disorderly of States, the relations between 
national States are still most accurately to be described in terms 
of anarchy. “‘ The nation in contemplating its foreign trade is 
always asking, ‘ what if there is war? ’’’ and the fear of war makes 
action which would seem obvious prudence to the head of a 
household appear to be indefensible rashness to the ruler of a 
nation. 

1 An Economist's Protest, p. 428. 
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This explanation is undoubtedly true, so far as it goes, and 
there is no necessity in 1938 to emphasise the importance of the 
political barriers in the way of economic appeasement. I believe, 
however, that it is necessary to push the analysis a stage further. 
Professor Cannan was himself a little troubled by the fact that 
nations, between whom the risk of war was quite non-existent, 
were often just as restrictive in the trade policies which they 
adopted in relation to each other as were the nations to whom his 
explanation more obviously applied. No citizen of Australia or 
of New Zealand seriously contemplates the possibility of invasion 
from the neighbouring Dominion, and yet the arguments which 
justify in the one case the exclusion of Australian wheat, and in 
the other the exclusion of New Zealand potatoes, are of precisely 
the same character as those which are commonly used by nations 
to whom the fear of war is grim reality. Professor Cannan 
explained this as the result of the “‘ mere force of imitation,” but 
this suggestion seems not to go quite far enough. 

In undertaking the search for a more radical and complete 
answer to the question, there are two central ideas, related but 
distinct, which emerge, and both of which are, I suggest, proper 
subjects for study in the field of international economics. It is, 
of course, a commonplace that we live in a changing world, but 
the equally elementary implications of change in the economic 
sphere are unfortunately not so widely appreciated. If change 
means technical improvements in methods of production, that 
at once opens up the possibility of higher average levels of income 
and standards of living. But whether we desire higher standards 
of living or not, such changes inevitably demand re-adjustments 
in the allocation of both labour and capital. ‘‘ Economic progress 
is the orderly assimilation of innovation into the general standard 
of life,’ 1 but such assimilation, however orderly it may be, is 
impossible unless at the same time there are changes in the relative 
volumes of employment and of investment in some and perhaps 
many fields of economic activity. Such changes bring with them 
risks of unemployment and of capital depreciation, and they may 
also threaten inconvenient competition for those already en- 
trenched in the fields of employment or investment where 
expansion more rapid than the average is now desirable. 

Two fundamental questions then have to be faced. First, 
what in fact are the ends which people strive in their economic 
activities to attain? And, as a corollary to that question, what 
are the consequences if different communities place before them- 

1 Sir J. Stamp, Science of Social Adjustment, p. 5. 
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selves different ends, the attainment of one of which may make 
impossible the attainment of some of the others? And second, 
what is the nature of the adjustments which are necessary if the 
end at which we are aiming is to be attained? It may be that the 
adjustments required for certain purposes appear so awkward and 
difficult for some of us that we prefer to sacrifice that end and be 
satisfied with something else. But usually we cannot evade the 
difficulty that way, and in the end we are likely to find that 
difficult adjustments are still inexorably imposed upon us, and we 
can merely change their character a little. The problem of the 
transfer of productive forces, of labour and of capital, from one 
field to another must always be faced. And if those sections in 
the community who in consequence find themselves threatened 
with loss, either absolute or relative, resist the changes which are 
necessary, we must also investigate the consequences of their 
resistance for the maintenance of general equilibrium, and how 
best such resistance can be circumvented or overcome. A 
discussion of both these questions seems to me highly relevant to 
nearly every problem of international economics. 

English economists have usually taken it for granted that the 
proper, the “ natural,’’ end of economic activity is the attainment 
of higher income levels. It is not, of course, assumed that every- 
body is eagerly engaged in the process of “ bettering themselves,” 
but it is assumed that the pace of economic development is set, 
so to speak, by people who are anxious to increase their own 
incomes, which often, though not always, means to increase the 
aggregate volume of production. On this subject I cannot 
pretend to have an open mind. To me it seems an obvious 
platitude that material progress of this kind is still an end which 
it is worth while to pursue. It is not an end in itself, something 
to which all other ends must necessarily be sacrificed, but at the 
present time, when even in the most highly developed countries 
the average standard of living is still so deplorably low, it seems 
evidence of defeatism of the worst kind to suggest that a halt 
should be called, and that we should rest content with what we 
have already achieved. Whether the older methods for achieving 
material progress will be as effective in the future as they were in 
the past is of course another question. 

Unfortunately the view that material progress is the proper 
end of economic activity is by no means universally accepted. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is often not enough to rely upon the explicit 
declarations made by political and business leaders, and risky 
though it may be, we are entitled sometimes to deduce their 
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implicit beliefs from statements made in some different context. 
At the end of each year we are accustomed to read annual 
“ stocktakings ’”’ of economic development in various parts of the 
world during the preceding twelve months, and it is an instructive 
exercise to note how frequently the writers of these surveys report 
a “ good ” year or a “‘ bad” year, without any reference, either 
avowed or implicit, to any improvement or decline in average 
income levels or standards of living. And even when these things 
are mentioned, it is often implied that a nation is entitled to 
congratulate itself on its economic development, even when 
there has been no improvement or perhaps even retrogression in 
average income levels. 

In recent years, and for obvious, and in some respects legiti- 
mate, reasons, many economists and publicists have tended to 
take the view that the proper end of economic activity is not so 
much the provision of rising average incomes, as the provision of 
employment. Whether the attainment of either of these ends is 
necessarily inconsistent with the attainment of the other, is a 
question which I need not now pause to consider, but certainly 
many popular and influential writers appear to suppose that the 
provision of employment is an end in itself, and not something to 
be regarded as subordinate to the provision of higher incomes. 
And whether we aim at the highest possible income level or the 
maximum volume of employment, the kind of policy which we are 
likely to pursue will also be influenced by the importance which we 
attach to the diminution of the glaring inequalities in income 
distribution which at present are to be observed everywhere. 
Or we may prefer more leisure to a greater volume of material 
production. 

This is far from being an exhaustive list of possible or actual 
objectives, but clearly there is a possibility of clash within the 
borders of a single State. But there may also be fundamental 
differences between the economic objectives of different States 
and, as Professor Ohlin has said, ‘‘ rational international organisa- 
tion in the economic sphere is impossible in so far as the goals 
pursued by the different nations are divergent or contradictory.” # 
I find it a little difficult, however, to accept his optimistic view that 
“ fortunately, differences of aim in economic policy are, as far as 
most countries are concerned, not very considerable.” 

Some States still adhere to the traditional British objectives 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but where the 
attainment of these objectives depends in part on a similar out- 


1 International Economie Reconstruction, 1936, p. 22. 
F2 
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look in other countries, they frequently run up against trends 
which are the result of acceptance of quite different objectives, 
in which higher income levels play a quite negligible part. Those 
who are responsible for such policies would scarcely disavow in 
set terms the desirability of material progress, but in effect its 
realisation is indefinitely postponed, and for the immediate and 
perhaps a more remote future too, the attainment of other social 
and political ends, and the service of what is known as national 
prestige, are regarded as the tests of successful economic policy. 
It would, moreover, be a mistake to regard this conflict of ideals 
as exclusively a post-War product. We are all familiar with the 
unhappy alternative, Guns or Butter, but even before the drive 
in the direction of autarky had become so intense as it is to-day, 
no small part of the world’s economic troubles was due to 
divergences between the objectives which different countries 
regarded as desirable ends. The French, for example, have 
always, it seems, been less interested in material progress than the 
Americans, and the whole story of the imperialist exploitation of 
undeveloped areas can well be told in terms of the divergent 
purposes of peoples at various stages of civilisation. I suggest 
that one essential task for the worker in the field of international 
economics is a fundamental analysis of “the principal deter- 
minants of the financial and commercial policies of the various 
countries,” interpreted in terms of these and other similar general 
ideas. This is no easy task, because few people have clear-cut 
notions on this subject, and in the absence of clear-cut ideas, it is 
fatally easy to attempt to realise inconsistent and contradictory 
ends. It is notoriously dangerous to attempt to analyse ideas 
which do not enter at all clearly into consciousness; ‘“‘ it is trite 
learning,” we were told more than 400 years ago, “ that the 
thought of man is not triable, for the devil himself knows not the 
thought of man.”’ But the statesman and the economist must 
sometimes attempt what is forbidden to the judge, and in this 
field the very fact that unconscious ideas have such a powerful 
influence upon everyday action makes it all the more important 
to make the attempt. 

It has been argued, indeed, that economists as such are not, 
or should not be, interested inends. But whether this is so or not, 
it is certainly their business to analyse the consequences which 
are likely to arise when national economies or groups inside a 
national economy place before themselves ends which are incon- 
sistent or contradictory. And it is also their business to make clear 
to those who decide to sacrifice material progress to some other 
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objective exactly what they are doing. Sometimes the sacrifice 
which they are prepared to make is intended for the most part for 
other people, and they should not be allowed to delude either 
themselves or other people into believing that they are going to 
get the best of both worlds. 

My second point may most conveniently be introduced by 
pursuing a little further the suggestion that both in international 
and in national policies we often attempt to realise ends which 
are contradictory and mutually destructive. We may agree in 
general terms that higher income levels are desirable, that material 
progress is ‘‘ a good thing,” but trouble is likely to arise if at the 
same time we make the implicit reservation that certain other 
interests or ideals which we value are not to be interfered with. 
Better living standards in general? Yes, but not if their attain- 
ment necessitates the abandonment of the idea that peasant life 
is morally superior to other modes of life, nor if it means the 
admission of traders of other countries into markets which we 
have come to regard as our own by natural right, or, most im- 
portant of all, not if it means a deterioration, either absolute or 
relative, in our own individual economic position. I conceive 
the central problem of any long-term economic policy, which aims 
at material progress, to centre around the fact already mentioned, 
that the appropriate use of the increasing volume of means at our 
disposal for the attainment of higher income levels is impossible, 
unless there is a continuous adjustment in the allocation of the 
available supplies of labour and of capital, a continuous flow of 
resources into types of economic activity which when we were 
_ poorer we were unable to afford. 

This continuous adjustment creates two related sets of 
problems: first, those concerned with getting out of the old 
fields of activity, and second, those concerned with getting into 
the new. The individuals and groups who are threatened with 
inconvenience and loss naturally object, and take steps to protect 
themselves. The result is failure to realise the broader end at 
which we should be aiming, and sometimes the introduction of 
new causes of disequilibrium which ultimately lead to retrogression. 
In other words, the problem of vested interests is one which the 
worker in the field of international economics must place high 
upon his list of subjects for scientific investigation. It is not only 
in dealing with international trade in the narrower sense that these 
issues are fundamental. There is scarcely, indeed, a single 
important economic problem to-day, either international or 
national, whose solution is not, to a greater or less extent, bound 
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up with this wider question. The nutrition question, for example 
—the question of providing both adequate food for the world’s 
population and adequate rewards for those who produce it— 
depends ultimately upon our success in making the transfers of 
productive resources which are invariably a condition of rising 
incomes. 

The adjustments and transfers of resources of which I speak 
have, of course, frequently occurred in the past, and are still 
occurring at the present time. But they are frequently too long 
delayed, so that their net volume is inadequate, and when the 
diversion of resources along certain channels is checked, over- 
development in other directions can scarcely be avoided. 

When we reflect upon the enormous mass of literature which 
has been devoted to the study of monopoly organisation, it may 
seem a little odd to suggest that vested interests is a subject which 
economic theory has so far been inclined to neglect. Apart from 
monopoly, the references to it are of course numerous, but I 
believe that we have not yet systematically attempted any 
complete scientific analysis of all that is involved in the endless 
ramifications of this problem. As might have been expected, 
socialist writers have had a good deal to say on certain of its 
aspects, but even they have seldom attempted to classify and 
analyse exhaustively the various manifestations in which vested 
interests present themselves, and still less to show clearly the nature 
of the changes which vested interests can often check, and the 
repercussions which follow their successful efforts to resist change. 
I believe that if we are not simply to “ hold our noses and avert 
our eyes from the disgusting mess ’’ which much popular economic 
thinking presents to us to-day, if we are to respond to Professor 
Cannan’s plea for simpler economics, and do more “to make 
economic organisation understood by the people,’ + economists 
must in the future pay much more attention to vested interests. 

In the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences the subject of vested 
interests had three full pages allotted to it. No doubt there are 
numerous incidental references scattered among the other articles 
in the Encyclopedia, but it is significant that when the subject is 
dealt with under a specific heading, the discussion turns in large 
measure on mere legal and constitutional points. Vested interests 
are obviously by their nature difficult to shift, and ‘“‘ it must not 
be forgotten that the world does not easily adapt itself to reforms 
which attempt too much at once.”’? But the easy line of least 


1 Economic Journal, September 1933, p. 378. 
2 W. Kotschnig, Unemployment in the Learned Professions, p. 192. 
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resistance which, however regretfully, accepts vested interests 
as hard facts which must be taken for granted, often leads ulti- 
mately to further confusion and disequilibrium, and it is a little 
disappointing to find reforms in educational policy, for example, 
for which a thoroughly water-tight case has been made out, 
postponed to an indefinitely remote future on account of “ the 
storm of protest that would rise if anyone seriously attempted to 
introduce a measure which would virtually exclude some of the 
children [of the upper middle classes] from higher studies.” It 
is much more important to remember that ‘ gradualness implies 
action, and is not a polite name for standing still.”"1 Perhaps 
even more distressing than the reluctance to grapple firmly with 
all the theoreticat and practical issues which the existence of 
vested interests creates, is the tendency which also has been 
common in recent years to suggest that, though vested interests 
no doubt exist, they are often, after all, of little practical signifi- 
cance. Mr. Meade, for example, has recently told us that “ the 
solution of this problem [7.e. of unemployment] requires no 
change of heart and offends no vested interests.” ? One can only 
say that one wishes that this were true. In the long run, Mr. 
Keynes may be justified in his belief that “ the power of vested 
interests is vastly exaggerated compared with the gradual 
encroachment of ideas,” ? but the short-run effects of the efforts 
of vested interests to resist rational economic adjustment are 
often so disturbing that one feels irresistibly drawn to the con- 
clusion that, among the ideas for whose gradual encroachment 
one should most energetically work, are those likely to emerge 
from a study of the causes, the technique and the consequences 
of vested interests. 

I am myself convinced that the eager attention given in recent 
years to all kinds of projects for monetary reform, orthodox, semi- 
orthodox and unorthodox, is in large measure due to a natural, 
but at the same time futile, desire to evade the issue of vested 
interests. The importance of monetary policy is not of course to 
be questioned, and it must play its part in any rational programme 
of economic reform, but a considerable part of the discussion of 
this subject is little more than an uneasy wriggling away from the 
unpleasant, but important, fact that a thoroughly sound economic 
policy is inconsistent with a refusal to do anything which may 
inflict inconvenience upon powerful social and economic groups. 


1 A.C. Pigou, Socialism versus Capitalism, p. 139+ 
2 Economic Analysis and Policy, p. xiv. 
3 General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, p. 383. 
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The phrase ‘‘ vested interests” is, perhaps, not the most 
suitable for use in a detached scientific study, because almost 
inevitably it has bad associations; if we say that anything is 
initiated or controlled by vested interests we do not, as a rule, 
intend to be complimentary. Veblen, for example, defined a 
vested interest as ‘“‘a marketable right to get something for 
nothing.” + This is much too narrow for my purpose—a vested 
interest is not necessarily the same thing as a racket—but it 
illustrates the atmosphere of disapproval which the phrase usually 
suggests. A more recent writer says that “ when an activity has 
been pursued so long that the individuals concerned in it have a 
presumptive claim to its exercise and its profits, they are con- 
sidered to have a vested interest in it.” I would prefer to 
widen the meaning of the phrase a little further, and to suggest 
that whenever action which would be in the general interest—a 
concept difficult to define precisely, I admit, but I believe 
sufficiently clear to absolve me from the necessity of further 
analysis here—-is prevented or checked or resisted by people who 
believe that such action would damage them, or would exclude 
them from the prospect of economic gain or of social distinction 
which they had confidently expected to enjoy, we are face to face 
with a vested interest. This does not necessarily imply any 
moral obliquity on the part of the person to whom a vested 
interest isimputed. Most of us have, or think we ought to have, a 
vested interest in the work which we happen to be performing, 
or at least we tend to resent any suggestion or action which seems 
likely to disturb our normal activities or to dry up the sources 
from which we have been accustomed to draw our income. This 
is perfectly natural, even if it is sometimes very dangerous, and it 
is not for one who has been fortunate enough to select a part of the 
field of academic activity for the scene of his work in which the 
range of employment has enormously widened in recent years to 
pretend to any moral indignation when he observes the struggles 
of those who have selected employments the demand for which is 
not expanding, and which may indeed be actually contracting. 
It is all the more important to emphasise the fact that vested 
interests and wickedness are not synonymous, because excessive 
concentration on those forms of vested interest which are obviously 
selfish and anti-social is one reason for the comparative neglect of 
other types, which morally seem less reprehensible, but are no less 


1 The Vested Interests and the State of the Industrial Arts, p. 100. 
2 Max Lerner, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, XV, p. 240. 
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damaging to the maintenance of economic equilibrium and the 
raising of standards of living. 

It would be easy to give a lengthy list of ways in which such 
vested interests obstruct rational policy in fields which at first 
sight seem to have little international significance. Extensions 
of education are opposed because they are likely to widen the range 
of competition for the more highly paid kinds of work. New 
methods of work are resented because they threaten existing 
employment, or are likely to make existing capital equipment 
obsolete, and so on ad infinitum. We were recently reminded 
that the development of gas was in its early days opposed by the 
whaling industry on the ground that the new method of lighting 
by gas would destroy the demand for oil. This kind of thing 
makes its influence felt very widely. It is certainly not the whole 
explanation, but we shall not fully understand the drive towards 
rearmament in the States disarmed by the Treaty of Versailles, 
or the reluctance in other countries to divest themselves of the 
responsibilities of imperial administration, unless we bear in mind 
the influence of important groups which believe that they, and 
their children, have a right to privileged employment in these 
spheres. 

Exactly the same sort of resistance, however, lies behind, or is 
intimately associated with, nearly every effort by governments to 
protect their subjects from the impact of changes in the economic 
world outside, and nearly every failure to work out rational 
reforms in international economic policy. Nor are the resistances 
of vested interests which affect internal policy to be placed along- 
side those which affect international policy merely for purposes of 
comparison. In fact they interact upon each other in all sorts of 
complicated ways. If producers in some country from which we 
import goods increase their efficiency, the rational reaction for us 
is to slow down or perhaps to reverse the process of expansion in 
industries which compete with these imports, and to divert the 
stream of productive resources into new channels. This will, no 
doubt, often be difficult, but it may be quite impossible if the new 
channels are already blocked by vested interests, who directly 
at least may not feel themselves in the slightest degree concerned 
with international economic trends. 

If one is very optimistic, it is possible to believe that inside a 
national State vested interests will eventually be broken down in 
the course of time, without the necessity of paying very much 
attention to them directly. But when the maintenance of a 
vested interest rests upon action by the State in reference to 
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people living in other countries against whom it is fatally easy to 
arouse irrational prejudice, the optimism which believes that we 
should trust to time to correct any temporary mistakes becomes 
something little short of fantastic self-deception. There is 
certainly no invisible hand to reconcile the divergent purposes of 
national groups, which have been subjected to the powerful 
pressure of their own vested interests. It would be tedious to 
elaborate a list of recent utterances on the mitigation of trade 
restrictions which analysis shows to be merely a polite way of 
saying that nothing of importance can be done, because certain 
vested interests are not to be disturbed. Nearly everybody 
approves of such mitigation “ in principle,’ but too often approval 
“in principle ”’ is quite compatible with a steady refusal to do 
anything which would really affect the situation; that view, in a 
world where plain speaking was the custom, would be better 
expressed not by approval ‘in principle,” but by a categorical 
rejection. Even when there is a willingness to expand trade with 
certain specified countries, that willingness is too often combined 
with a tacit understanding that goods from other quarters are to 
be excluded to an equivalent extent, an attitude which attempts 
to place the burden of adjustment on other shoulders, and leaves 
the net position very much asit was. International trade negotia- 
tions frequently degenerate into unedifying wrangles as to who 
shall take the first step. ‘“‘ Let the other side begin first ” is, 
however, merely another way of saying that the troublesome 
business of readjusting employment and investment is to be left 
to someone else. Along that path clearly little progress is to be 
expected. 

In passing I may be permitted to remark that it is here that 
there seems to me to be the closest connection between economic 
maladjustment and the causes of war. It is probably rather futile 
to discuss what is the cause of war, for any theory which attempts 
to explain the occurrence of wars must be complex and inclusive 
of many influences. But the ill-feeling which arises when groups 
of producers who can rely on the support of their governments 
seek to push off on to each other the responsibility for making 
awkward adjustments in their programmes of production is 
certainly not conducive to international amity, and even if it does 
not itself set in motion the forces which lead to war, it may do 
much to embitter and accelerate their action. 

Much of this is no doubt commonplace, and I do not dilate 
upon the baleful effects of narrow vested interests upon our 
efforts to improve the economic conditions of the world merely in 
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order to enjoy the emotional satisfaction which we get from 
denouncing evilly-disposed or short-sighted economic and social 
groups, other than those to which we happen ourselves to belong. 
It may sometimes be useful to denounce vested interests, but 
denunciation is certainly not enough. We must, of course, in the 
first instance, at least, take the world as we find it and in the world 
as we find it these resistances to change are hard facts which will 
not disappear merely as a result of pretending or wishing that they 
were not there. It is not my purpose at this time to evaluate the 
case for a return to policies based upon the traditional ideas of a 
“liberal” economy, but I would say that as a practical measure 
the case is most seriously weakened by the failure of many who 
support it to grapple with the problem of vested interests. It 
may be true that “ the Jogical consequence of the principles upon 
which capitalist society is founded is an inherent tendency towards 
equality of remuneration for all,’’ 1 but we should be foolish if on 
this account we insisted on the rigorous application of “ liberal ”’ 
principles, without paying due regard to the vested interests 
which have always stood in the way of anything like a complete 
realisation in fact of this logical consequence, and which, at the 
same time, and by the same processes, check the proper use of our 
expanding resources of production. But taking the world as we 
find it should also mean realising that the situation which con- 
fronts us is never something given once and for all; it is always 
to a greater or less degree plastic, and whether our efforts to mould 
a plastic situation along lines which eventually encourage material 
progress are to be successful, depends in large measure on our 
success in bringing into the light of consciousness the half-hidden 
motives to which I have been referring, and which are just as much 
facts in the economic situation as the more obvious facts which 
can be reduced to concrete statistical terms. There is no doubt 
something to be said on tactical grounds for submitting measures 
for economic appeasement to governments and other parties 
interested, so as to avoid arousing unnecessary antagonism, but 
one does not need to be unduly cynical to have the fear that such 
previous submission may have the effect merely of sterilising or 
eviscerating the essential elements of such measures, leaving 
behind little more than the polite but insincere generalities of 
which we have already had too many. 

Denunciation is not enough, but an analysis of the actual 
facts of vested interest, useful and indeed essential as it is, is also 
unlikely to be enough. We must further examine such methods 


1 B, Wootton, Plan or No Plan, p. 22. 
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as seem appropriate for circumventing or outflanking the vested 
interests which delay the attainment of our objectives. The 
essential problem is that of smoothing over the transitions from 
one kind of work, or from one field of investment, to another, with- 
out which our objective, whatever it may be, cannot be attained, 
but which so frequently impose hardship and suffering upon 
innocent individuals. The direct attack is often disappointing, 
but we certainly need machinery for making movement within 
the economic structure easier than it seems to be at present. 
The individual losses incidental to economic change can scarcely 
be altogether avoided, but they need not be so crushing or over- 
whelming as in the past, and the process of exploring relatively 
new avenues of economic activity need not be such a chancy leap 
in the dark. Here there is a wide field for investigation, the 
results of which will have a close bearing upon both international 
and national economic problems. There has, for example, been a 
good deal of fruitless controversy about so-called “‘ technological ”’ 
unemployment; it may be agreed that the extent of unemploy- 
ment of this kind is frequently much exaggerated, but the fear of 
such employment is a powerful factor in the situation which I am 
examining, and it is an important task to examine in detail just 
what happens when a new technical device necessitates a large- 
scale re-arrangement of the labour force. As long ago as 1835, 
Babbage made a plea for statistical information on this subject 
of labour transfers, a plea which, as Dr. Gregory put it in 1933, 
“one is still forced to echo.” Some useful work of this kind has 
recently been done in the United States and perhaps elsewhere, 
but for the most part it is still a subject on which our ignorance is 
profound. Here is one field where Sir William Beveridge’s plea 
that economists should cease “to speculate without facts ” + is 
without doubt valid. 

The correct allocation of our capital supplies is clearly no less 
important than the correct allocation of labour. In the field of 
labour the checks in the way of entry into the new employments 
which are necessary are perhaps a little more important than the 
natural fears and doubts which make us reluctant to leave the old, 
Many individuals might be quite happy to enter fields of employ- 
ment of a different kind from those which are traditional for 
members of the economic group to which they belong, but costs 
of training and other factors make the change impossible for all 
except a few. In capital investment the relative importance of 
these two barriers to progress is often the other way round. There 


1 Politica, September 1937. 
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is no barrier which prevents the individual saver from venturing 
his capital in new and comparatively untried fields; often, how- 
ever, he has neither the time, the inclination nor the ability to 
balance accurately the needs for capital arising from old and new 
industries, and the institutions, which have evolved to establish 
links between the individual saver and the economic units which 
require further additions to their capital equipment, may some- 
times be a little conservative and complacently satisfied with 
familiar traditions, even if on occasion they also err in the opposite 
direction and divert a disproportionate amount of the community’s 
savings into highly speculative ventures. Can we be quite 
confident that traditional institutions will, in the changing cir- 
cumstances of production and demand of the present and the 
future, perform their functions as efficiently as in the past? It 
may be, as many people suppose, that we should give an affirma- 
tive answer to this question, but that is a conclusion which we can 
scarcely take for granted. Important changes have occurred, 
and are still occurring, both in the sources from which the stream 
of savings flows and in the attitude of savers to various forms and 
methods of investment, and it requires a good deal of optimism to 
suppose that all our investment machinery is being promptly 
adapted to meet, at the same time, these changes on the side of 
capital supply as well as the changes which are occurring in the 
character of the activities where capital investment is most 
needed to-day. 

The most important cause of change in economic structure is 
without doubt the numerous additions which are being con- 
tinuously made to the knowledge which enables us to control 
our material environment. It is clear that the economic con- 
sequences of new discoveries in science, which from the point of 
view of pure science may appear to be of equal importance, are 
certain to vary enormously. The scientific significance of new 
discoveries which make possible the mass production of cheap 
watches may be no less than the significance of new discoveries 
which make possible the mass production of cheap motor-cars, 
but it was a sound instinct that led Henry Ford to ignore the 
former and to concentrate on the latter. It is of course extremely 
difficult to predict the directions in which scientific discovery 
is going to break out in either the near or the remote future. But 
it would still be worth while to attempt at least a logical classifica- 
tion of scientific discoveries, on the basis of their economic 
consequences, for, if this were available, some of the more violent 
shocks, such as we have received in the past, could be anticipated 
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and their consequences rendered less disturbing. An invention 
which affects some commodity with highly elastic demand, a 
commodity which will, if offered at a lower price, attract a large 
group of new consumers, will have quite different economic 
repercussions from one which affects things of which we will be 
unwilling to buy much more, even if there is a drastic reduction 
in price. The varying effects upon the rate of obsolescence of 
capital equipment are equally important. This is a field whose 
exploration will demand much skill and experience, but I believe 
that realistic studies of international economics would be much 
indebted to further investigations along some of the lines suggested 
by Mr. Julian Huxley’s Scientific Research and Human Needs. 

The list of illustrations of the kind of work which a study of 
the international problems of economic change suggests could be 
much further extended, but those which I have already briefly 
mentioned are sufficient to show that the work will not be finished 
within a short period of time. Even a Five Years’ Plan of 
continuous large-scale activity would scarcely exhaust their 
ramifications; and they do not lend themselves very readily to 
the process of being set out neatly in symmetrical schematic 
form, though perhaps they are none the worse on that account. 
It is obvious that, where vested interests are affected, the diffi- 
culties in the way of collecting accurate information are enormously 
increased. We cannot get very far here without treading on 
someone’s corns, but I fear that disillusionment awaits anyone 
who supposes that significant advances in applied international 
economics, or indeed in applied economics generally, are possible 
if we first lay down the principle that tender spots are not to be 
probed. At the same time we need not exaggerate the difficulties. 
The resistance of vested interests has frequently been overcome 
in the past. Otherwise the history of international economic 
relations would have been quite different, and the extent to which 
material progress has in fact been registered would have been 
much less. Hopes may be dupes, but certainly fears are often 
liars. Here, as elsewhere, we must insist on following the argu- 
ment whithersoever it may lead. In so doing we can be confident 
that we shall be rendering useful service both to the understanding 
of international economic problems and to the formulation of 
policies which may relax the present threatening tension and 
enable the world to resume again the interrupted process of using 
its varied resources of production for the benefit of all who are 
able and willing to make a contribution to the common cause. 
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CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


THE ViscounT CECIL OF CHELWOOD: We have met this afternoon 
to welcome Professor Allan Fisher to the Chair of International 
Economics which our generous benefactor, Sir Henry Price, whom I 
also welcome here this afternoon, has founded at Chatham House. 

I am delighted to see that we have with us also on this occasion 
representatives of two of our sister institutions, the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, and the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 
of Paris. 

Though he is a New Zealander, Professor Fisher comes to us from 
the University of Western Australia, where he held the Chair of 
Economics, and he is probably best known to economists and others in 
this country from his published work, more especially his volume on 
The Clash of Progress and Security, which he wrote partly as a result of 
investigations carried out when, as a Rockefeller Fellow, he visited this 
country and the Continent of Europe a few years ago. 

We all hope that the Research Professorship to which we now 
welcome Professor Fisher will provide him with just those opportunities 
for original research in International Economics which his previous 
training and work will enable him so brilliantly to take advantage of ; 
for it is the purpose of the Chatham House Research Professorships to 
enable distinguished scholars in the various subjects which come within 
the scope of International Affairs to carry out original work, it may be 
over a period of years, unhampered by the interruptions of the class- 
room or the seminar, or by the day-to-day routine of an administrative 
office. 

The importance of the particular subject of this Professorship is 
obvious from an international point of view. I might perhaps be 
allowed, huwever, to say a word as to the importance of the founding 
of this Research Chair to the work of our Institute as a whole. In 
doing so I am tempted, but I am going to resist the temptation, to 
recall the names of those who have worked so hard to create this 
Institute. Several of them, I am glad to notice, are here, including my 
old friend, Mr. Lionel Curtis, to whom we owe the foundation of the 
whole of our work. 

This Price Chair of International Economics which we are in- 
augurating to-day is the first of our own Research Chairs, based on the 
Stevenson Research Chair of International History in the University 
of London, and inspired by the work of Professor Arnold Toynbee, our 
distinguished Director of Studies. These Research Chairs are the 
logical development of the idea of the Institute which the late Lord 
Grey expressed, when, at the Inaugural Meeting in 1920, in proposing 
“That an Institute be constituted for the study of International 
Questions,” he suggested that that Institute should not only give us the 
facts, which is knowledge, but should show us the relation of these 
facts to each other, which is comprehension, and the respective im- 
portance and value of these different facts, which he described as per- 
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spective. This seems to me to be a most adequate definition of the 
type of research which Professor Fisher will be called upon to carry 
out in his future career in this Institute. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE: I have the honour and pleasure 
of proposing, on behalf of Chatham House and of our guests here this 
afternoon, a vote of thanks to Lord Cecil for his kindness in taking the 
Chair at Professor Fisher’s lecture. 

Lord Cecil is one of three statesmen—the other two were Lord 
Balfour and Lord Grey—who supported the Institute with their great 
authority and experience from the moment when it was founded by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis during the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919. 

To say that someone is a statesman is as much as to say that he is 
in the arena of political controversy. But there are two kinds of 
politician : one rather common and the other very rare. The common 
kind is up to the ears all the time in the political dog-fight. The rare 
kind is the statesman who is fighting the battle, not only of his political 
supporters, but also of his political opponents. With statesmen of this 
rare second kind, their opponents know that, while they may differ 
temporarily on points of ways and means, the statesman is all the time 
the champion of a cause which is, fundamentally, his opponents’ cause 
too. Now, Lord Cecil is quite obviously a statesman of this sort. 
To-day we cannot tell what is going to happen to the world into which 
we have been born—whether it is going to succeed or fail in grappling 
with its present difficulties. But we do know, I suggest, that, when the 
history of this generation—however this may have turned out— 
comes to be written hundreds of years hence, in a distant perspective, 
Lord Cecil’s work and life and character will be remembered as 
expressions of our generation’s better and nobler self. 

To-day Lord Cecil has come here to give his blessing to the establish- 
ment of the first of the projected series of Chatham House Chairs for 
the study of different aspects of international life. It is the Council’s 
hope that the establishment of the Price Chair of International 
Economics may be followed before long by that of a Chair of British 
Commonwealth Relations (which are, as you know, an integral part 
of our field of work at Chatham House under the terms of our Charter). 
And then we look forward—perhaps next in the series—to seeing the 
establishment here of a Chair of International Law and Institutions. 

The foundation of the Price Chair, which Professor Fisher has just 
inaugurated in his lecture this afternoon, is particularly timely, because 
there is an important economic side to almost every aspect of our work. 
For instance, I myself am the first to benefit by Professor Fisher’s 
arrival, because the first piece of work that he is taking up after this 
inaugural lecture is the writing of the economic chapters of our Survey 
of International Affairs for 1937. For the past seven years these have 
been most ably written for us by Mr. Hodson, the Editor of the Round 
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Table. But there is, of course, a technical advantage, which we can- 
not afford to neglect, in getting all our economic work done inside the 
house—especially when we have been short-handed on the economic 
side. Professor Fisher and I have some very able economists among 
our younger colleagues on the staff of Chatham House, and I know that 
these colleagues welcome, as I do, the very notable and effective 
reinforcement of our economic work through Professor Fisher’s coming 
to join us. 

This is also a reinforcement, in a more general way, to the research 
division of the staff of Chatham House. We have been reminded again 
this afternoon that the function, and the strength, of Chatham House is 
in providing facilities for co-operation, in disinterested study, between 
men of action and scholars. This happy and fruitful co-operation, 
which you see going. on on a larger scale between the members of 
Chatham House and on the Council, is also reflected on a smaller scale 
in the relations between the different branches of the staff. This har- 
monious and intimate co-operation between the two kinds of workers is 
one of several reasons why, in my experience, Chatham House is such a 
stimulating place to work in. 

But neither scholarly nor administrative work can be done without 
what Aristotle calls the choregia, which in British Parliamentary 
language means “‘ supply.” It is a very ancient English tradition that, 
for learned work, “supply” should be forthcoming from private 
sources. Every college at Cambridge and Oxford, Nuffield College 
last but not least, is a monument of this English way of doing this 
particular thing. We have not departed from the tradition at Chatham 
House; and when I tell my foreign colleagues that we do all that we do 
here without drawing a penny of public money, this is always the 
feature of Chatham House that they envy the most. But being too 
prudent to ask for public money—which the Treasury perhaps anyway 
would be slow to give—does not automatically bring private money into 
the Finance Committee’s coffers. There are three people who have to 
collaborate in order to make our work possible, and you have all three 
in this room at this moment. You see before you the elder statesman 
and the expert; well, here is also the founder and benefactor. Let me 
be a pedant for a moment and put my point in classical terms—and as 
the author of Civitas Dei is present, I shall take care to use our 
Augustine’s Punic pronunciation. If this hall in Loridon were the 
theatre of Dionysus at Athens, and if you had been listening not to an 
English lecture but to a Greek play, then Lord Cecil in the Chair would be 
the Priest of Dionysus, and Professor Fisher would be the Chorypheus, 
but Sir Henry Price would be the Choregus; and without a Choregus, 
your Treasurer will tell you that you cannot have a play. So our 
gratitude is due, and is heartily forthcoming, to Sir Henry Price on this 
notable day in Chatham House’s history. 


The Proceedings then terminated 





THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN FRANCE! 


THE Hon. GEORGE PEEL 


THERE are several reasons why we should attend to the 
economic situation in France to-day. Although in all technical 
aspects our two economic systems are completely different, we 
should notice that during the years since the War there has been 
a growing intercourse between them. 

In the first place, in the great French crisis that ran from the 
opening of 1924 to the middle of 1926, our financiers came to the 
assistance of France. In the equally great crisis that occurred 
with us in 1931, the French financiers came to our assistance ; 
and both in 1936 and in 1937, our bankers came to the assistance 
of French finance. Besides that, there has been the Tripartite 
Monetary Agreement which was made in September 1936, in 
which, for the first time in history, I think, the British Govern- 
ment expressed its interest and concern in French finance. 

In the second place, turning from the purely fiscal side of that 
intercourse to its commercial side, one may notice that amid all 
the changes and chances that have operated upon commerce in 
the last few years, Great Britain is still the best client of France, 
if the imports and exports of France are taken as a whole. And, 
in the third place, owing to the circumstances of politics into 
which I do not propose to enter, the stability of France has 
become more valuable to ourselves in recent years. We must 
recognise that the stability of the Republic depends in the long 
run upon its economic stability. France in the past has been the 
scene of the two greatest administrations that the world has 
ever seen, that of the Cesars, and that of the French monarchy. 
There is reason to think that both those administrations were 
destroyed on the soil of France by the bad fiscal policy which 
those governments pursued. That was why the sceptre of the 
Czsars crumbled. That was why the axe of the guillotine fell. 

My theme is that the economic situation of France is that of 
a nation whose fixed capital is well administered by the people, 
and whose floating capital is badly administered by the Govern- 
ment. It is with the latter that I propose to deal. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 18th, 1937; Mr. F. W. 
Hirst in the Chair. 
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The great thing to grasp in regard to the floating capital of 
France is the intense confusion, turmoil and effervescence that 
characterise it. During the last ten years only there have been 
four monies of account, four francs. In the first place, we started 
with the old franc that we all knew in our youth, the franc of 
germinal. It was called the franc of germinal because it was 
instituted in 1803 in the seventh month, as it so happened, of the 
revolutionary calendar. It was a silver franc, but, owing to the 
fact that France was a bi-metallic country and maintained a 
ratio between silver and gold at the rate of fifteen and a half of 
silver to one of gold, it became by that bi-metallic bridge a gold 
franc. In June 1928 that franc of germinal was superseded. It 
was cut down by very nearly four-fifths of its value and became 
the Poincaré franc. It was rated at 65:5 milligrams of gold. In 
the year 1936 it was disestablished and became the Auriol franc, 
so called from the name of the Finance Minister at that date. 
And that franc was rated at 49 milligrams of gold. In the swift 
current of events that franc was again disestablished in July last, 
and has become the Bonnet franc, so called from the name of the 
Finance Minister of France at that date. It is a very enigmatic 
franc, called the floating franc, and is officially rated in the ac- 
counts of the Bank of France at 43 milligrams of gold. 

The confusion and turmoil in the floating capital of France ex- 
tend to those who administer it; in the first place to the Bank 
of France. The Bank of France was founded in 1800 by the First 
Consul. Napoleon was extremely decisive on the point that it 
should be the function of the Bank of France to lend money at a 
fixed rate and at a low rate to all the people doing business in 
France. He wrote that in 1810 to his right-hand man, Mollien, 
and that policy was maintained entirely up till our own time. For 
instance, during the years 1900 to 1914 there were fourteen changes 
in the French Bank rate, as against seventy-five changes in the 
rate of the Bank of England. But in the year 1935 there were 
eleven changes in the French Bank rate, and in the year 1936 
twelve. In the last few weeks of 1937, there have been three 
changes in the French Bank rate. I mention that because it is 
of importance as indicating the same point: the turmoil, the 
confusion, existing in the floating capital of France. 

Now let us look at the same point from another point of view : 
the point of view of the national accounts. I noticed the other 
day that the Finance Minister of France said that he had balanced 
the Budget, and it was true. But it was not the whole truth; 
for he was referring, no doubt perfectly honestly, to the Ordinary 
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Budget of France. Besides the Ordinary Budget of France there 
are no less than seven annexed Budgets that circulate, so to speak, 
round the main Budget, and, in addition, there is the Extra- 
ordinary Budget—only they do not call it by that name now. 
And if you add up the expenditure for 1937 of the annexed Budgets 
and add on to it, as you are entitled to do, the expenditure of 
the Extraordinary Budget, those two expenditures come to 
24 milliards. As the Ordinary Budget, as estimated for 1937, 
had 48 milliards of expenditure, you will see that no less than one 
half of the budgetary expenditure of France is outside the purview 
of the Ordinary Budget. 

This complication is added to by the constant changes which 
occur in the form and technique of the Ordinary Budget. For 
instance, one year (e.g., in 1922) they will put, on both sides of the 
Ordinary Budget, the expenses and receipts of the Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, a very great expenditure. In the next 
year it comes out. Then they put it back. Again, from time 
immemorial the fiscal year of France has corresponded with the 
calendar year, ending in December. But in 1929, for no very 
strong reason, they decided to have a year of fifteen months, so 
that the year should end, not at December 31st, but at the end 
of March. Then, having had one year of fifteen months, and, 
next, two years running from April to April, they thought they 
would have a fiscal year of ninemonths. Since then they have gone 
back to the old fiscal year corresponding with the calendar year. 

Then, look at the people who administer the floating capital 
of France, the Finance Ministers. We were very lucky in 1937: 
we had only two of them. But one year not long ago there were 
no less than six Ministers of Finance. And they are not exactly 
transient, embarrassed phantoms; they are transient but not 
embarrassed. I remember one of them was in office in December 
1925 for eighteen days, but during that time he brought in eight 
important measures of finance. Though he was turned out at 
the end of the eighteen days, he managed to carry through Parlia- 
ment one of the eight measures, a very remarkable achievement. 

This has had the result of a constantly shifting economic 
legislation. Take only very recent years. M. Doumergue was in 
office in 1934. He was given the power by the French Parliament 
to pass Decree Laws on financial matters. He passed a little over 
a hundred Decree Laws. Next year M. Laval was in office, and 
he was given the same power. He was in from July 1935 to 
January 1936, not a very long time, but during that time he 
passed five hundred and forty-nine Decree Laws. 
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Take the year 1937. The existing Parliament gave M. Chau- 
temps power for two months to pass laws on finance. And during 
that short time, July and August, he passed one hundred and 
seventeen laws on finance. Therefore there is an incredible 
confusion and chaos in the fiscal and economic legislation of 
France. 

I have an official report made to the French Chamber in the 
year 1934, before all these new Decree Laws were passed, and the 
Reporter points out that there were then a hundred and twenty- 
eight categories of taxes in France, and that they were so badly 
arranged, so badly organised, that eighty of these categories of 
taxes practically yielded only a trifle. These eighty categories 
yielded altogether a milliard of taxes, while the remaining forty- 
eight yielded 39 milliards of taxes; surely, a very bad, wasteful 
and extravagant economic system. And he pointed out further 
that, owing to the pressure of the different interests in Parliament, 
there were four hundred exemptions for special interests in those 
taxation laws. Legislation is pitted, honeycombed, with ex- 
emptions for this interest or for that. Surely that is as bad and 
unwise a system as it could be. 

I think therefore I have said enough to establish my first and 
very simple proposition, that chaos, confusion and effervescence 
exist in the floating capital of France and in the conduct of 
those who deal with it. 

In the second place, what is the result of that confusion ? 
It leads to the hoarding of this floating capital, The experts of 
the Bank of France, in a document which was presented not long 
ago to the Chamber, made an estimate of the amount of hoarding 
done by the French public. They calculated that there were 6 
milliards of gold hoarded in France, 24 milliards hoarded outside, 
and 30 milliards of notes hoarded inside France. For this there 
are more reasons than one. In the first place, there is the habit of 
hoarding which is rooted in the French public; and, in the second 
place, for the small man to hoard gold in bars would be very 
difficult ; it is very difficult for him to get hold of gold. And, in 
the third place, gold itself is sometimes in discredit. In the City, 
in some past months of 1937, people were going about saying that 
the day of gold was over, that the reign of gold was done. Well, 
if people think that, then they might as well hoard notes. 

What is the result of this hoarding upon the economic situation 
of France? If gold is discredited, as it was during part of 1937, 
the holders will rush to get rid of their gold and buy francs. If, 
on the other hand, the franc is discredited, then francs will be 
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sold to avoid the coming disaster. Therefore, the fact of this 
hoarding adds to and accentuates the uncertainty in the French 
economic situation. There is a further repercussion: this 
uncertainty must oblige industry to borrow at fluctuating rates 
on short-term, and at exorbitant rates, on long-term. Industries 
want not only short-term money for their operations, but also long- 
term money. But in France they must borrow at fluctuating 
rates, because of the very uncertainty which I have mentioned 
as regards money. And they must borrow at exorbitant rates 
on long-term; for the lenders on long-term must charge high 
rates of interest in order to cover themselves against the un- 
certainty of the franc in the future. 

What is the result of all this? When the great economic 
world crisis of 1929 broke, that crisis which has caused such untold 
misery and havoc in the world, France was able to withstand that 
havoc and that disaster for some years. This was owing partly to 
the prosperity that she had enjoyed after the War and partly to 
the very wise policy of Poincaré, who had ruled from the middle 
of 1926 up to the middle of 1929. But Poincaré retired just about 
the time that the great crisis of 1929 started, very unfortunately 
for France. Nevertheless, France withstood the impact of that 
crisis up to the opening of 1932. After that, she fell into the 
general decline. But, once having fallen, she was not able to 
share in the world recovery that occurred in 1935. She has not 
been able to share in it because she has been unsupported by a 
stable currency. Look for a moment, in order to verify these 
conclusions, at the impact upon her of recent events, first from 
the industrial, then from the commercial, and then from the 
fiscal, point of view. 

The Finance Minister of France made a speech recently in 
which he said that the industrial production of France is twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. less than in 1929 and 1930. If you take 
the index number of the production of France for 1929 as one 
hundred, then to-day it is only about seventy-two or seventy-one, 
a very great fall. And that does not reveal the whole of the evil, 
because even that figure is being maintained by the great call for 
armaments. 

Now let us look from production to commerce. French econo- 
mists are very greatly perturbed by the adverse commercial 
balance against France. And it is running at the rate of about 
18 milliards a year. I think one might say that 8 milliards of that 
can be satisfactorily accounted for by the receipts from tourists 
and by the receipts from the foreign investments of France. But 
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the remaining 10 milliards cannot be so accounted for, and must 
weigh very heavily upon the franc exchange. That very adverse 
trade balance is due to the want of productivity. 

I have also looked at the trade of France from a different point 
of view. I have taken it not in values but in tons, and, to avoid 
too many figures, I have taken only one half of the characteristic 
exports of France, the manufactured articles. In the four 
years from 1927 to 1930 the average of tons of manufactured 
articles exported from France was 5,200,000 tons. In 1931 to 
1935, when the great crisis began to impinge upon them, it was 
3,200,000 tons, and in 1936, when the economic crisis was, you 
may say, doubled by a social crisis, it was only 2,400,000 tons. 
So that you see in that very short space of time such an old- 
established country as France has found that its most lucrative 
and most important source of revenue from commerce has been 
halved. 

Let us turn from that to the fiscal field. The Finance Minister 
of France presented the following outlook for 1937. He pointed 
out that France would have to borrow in 1937 alone the sum of 
36 milliards. There was the Budget deficit, which he estimated 
at 4 milliards. Then there were military and public works, the 
Pension Fund, and all that has to be paid to public undertakings, 
and so forth. 

What is the cause of it? I have stated the fact; I have 
mentioned the results; but what is the cause? And here for a 
moment I must go back to history. After the war of 1870 France 
made a great effort to renew her power in the world, and she 
founded and acquired a great Colonial Empire. Whether this 
roused the rivalry or jealousy of Germany I do not know, and I 
will not inquire, but the fact was that Germany began to rearm. 
All this developed into what was known as the Armed Peace. 
These two factors ran side by side in the finance of France—the 
expensive acquisition of a Colonial Empire parallel with arming 
for some eventual war. The result was a profound disturbance 
that began in the finances of France. 

The following three extracts provide corroboration of this. 
In the Annual Register of 1883 it is written : 


“France has the largest debt in the world, a growing rapidly and 
unmanageable floating debt, a constantly increasing expenditure, and 
on the whole a slackening yield of taxes and a recurring deficit of 
indefinably large amounts.” 


Ten years later the greatest authority on finance in the France of 
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those days, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu said in his Science des Finances, 
1898 : 

“* At no epoch have we witnessed a greater prodigality. We seem 
to wish to endow our democratic finances with all the vices of the 
ancien régime.” 

Ten years later again René Stourm in his work The Budget 1908 
said : 

“ Our Budgets are swollen by irregular undertakings, by overspent 
credits, by unconcealed waste and other abuses to which all the world 
is party.” 

To cut the matter short, if you analyse the Budget of 1913, 
the last before the War, you will find that forty-one per cent. 
already of the expenditure of France was for the Army, Navy, 
Colonies and Pension List of the Combatant Forces. The Armed 
Peace of Europe weighed on the finances of France more heavily 
than on those of any other people. 

M. Caillaux, who as you know was Prime Minister of France 
and Finance Minister more than once, said in his work Oz va la 
France, o% va l'Europe : 

“The Powers of Central and Eastern Europe, Germany above all, 
had railways which compensated for their debts, reducing them in 
fact almost tonothing. Of all the countries of the world France was the 
most heavily burdened.” 


That was the situation before the War. What happened 
during the War? Ican summarise it all in two or three sentences. 
I quote the French economist, Charles Gide: ‘‘ Taxation contri- 
buted practically nothing towards war expenses.” And that is 
quite true. They had their Lancashire and their Yorkshire 
occupied and their men were at the front. Instead of taxing, they 
borrowed. So that the French Minister of Finance could write 
afterwards, looking back on the War: ‘“ The weight of debt 
which the war period directly bequeathed to us can be estimated 
at about 144 milliards.” 

Immediately after the War was over France was faced with 
the question of the reconstruction of the devastated areas, and 
she acted very rightly, I think, in determining to reconstruct them. 
Though it was a policy financially bold, it was fundamentally 
prudent; for, after all, there is no wealth but life. This reparation 
of the devastated areas was done on a very lavish and extravagant 
scale. France so acted on the plea that Germany was going to 
pay her reparations, and you know how much she got from 
Germany ! 
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Immediately that borrowing was over, from 1927 up to date, 
she started rearmament on modern lines. She began the Maginot 
Line. In March 1935 this policy was much accentuated, when 
Germany tore up Part V of the Versailles Treaty and adopted 
conscription; and further still when, in March 1936, Germany 
entered the Rhineland. From that moment France felt that her 
first line of defence was gone. From that moment France felt 
in terms of the last message that the dying Poincaré issued to his 
countrymen as he pointed with his finger eastwards from his 
home in Lorraine: ‘“‘ Some day They will come again.” 

Thus the result was that when the Front Populaire, the most 
peacefully minded of Governments, came into power in June 
1936, it at once embarked upon a very heavy extra programme of 
rearmament. What was the result from the opening of 1930 to 
1936? It can be put ina single sentence. The National Debt of 
France rose from 264 milliards at the end of 1930 up to 370 
milliards at the opening of 1937. As the Reporter of the Senate 
on the Budget of 1937 puts it : 


“the progress of the public indebtedness has thus been extremely 
important and extremely rapid. It is quite clear that it is impossible 
to continue very long in this way. The charges of the public debt, 
whether due to the debt raised by loans or the debt due to pensioners 
of State, represent about fifty per cent. of the expenses of the Ordinary 
Budget.” 

During 1937 a very rapid and most expensive borrowing was 
again in process. 

I think I have said enough to explain the profound causes of 
the instability of the floating capital of France. For forty, fifty, 
sixty years, the economic policy of France has been on a war 
footing. According to what the French statesmen themselves 
claim, the debt of France is, proportionately to the national 
revenue, the heaviest in the world. 

Every one of you will have been saying by this time: “‘ Why 
not remedy this by taxation? Let them pay. If they are 
patriotic, let them pay their taxes.’””’ The Revolutionary states- 
men of the Constituent Assembly were very much opposed to 
indirect taxation. They were in favour of direct taxation. 
Of the 300 million of the Budget of 1792 240 million were direct 
taxation, a very large proportion. But when Napoleon came into 
power his views on finance were different. He was in favour of 
indirect taxation. The last Budget of Napoleon in 1813, which 
was his last full Budget, shows the arrangement completely 
turned round and two-thirds of that Budget was raised by indirect 
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taxation. The precepts of Napoleon were obeyed in that respect 
right up into our own time. So that during practically the whole 
of the nineteenth century up to 1914 nothing was done as regards 
direct taxation. 

The Budget, not of 1813, but of 1913, shows that the direct 
taxes of France were only nineteen per cent. of the total tax 
revenue, a very small proportion compared with the ratio of 
direct taxation in the Budget of Great Britain at the same date, 
which was forty-eight per cent. When the War broke out, the 
direct taxation of France was wholly out of contact with the 
living realities of the wealth of France. 

Some French statesmen thought that a very dangerous situa- 
tion, and they determined to introduce an income tax. For 
thirty years before 1914 they fought the matter, and it was only 
five days before the War broke out in 1914 that they passed the 
income tax. Even so, it was such a lop-sided and ham-strung 
measure that it had no effect at all until 1917. 

In his work published in 1937 on the Public Finances of France, 
the Professor of Economics at Nancy writes these words : 


“We need only consult our fiscal statistics to convince ourselves of 
the reality and the scale of fraud in connection with this tax [he is 
speaking of the impdét général sur le revenu]. Owing to fraud, equality 
in taxation no longer exists.” 


I will not burden you with the figures of the whole income tax, 
but let us take only the figures of the :mpét général sur le revenu, 
which corresponds to our super-tax or sur-tax. In 1929 that tax 
yielded 2-7 milliards, and the extraordinary thing is that, with 
France hard-pressed for revenue all that time, the yield of that 
impét général has fallen every year with the exception of one year 
when, owing to some incident, it was slightly increased. From 
2-7 milliards in 1929 it fell practically regularly until in 1936, 
the last complete year, it only yielded 1-3 milliard, or less than 
half the figure of 1929, although the franc had been cut down 
in 1936. 

To deal with all the schedules of the income tax would take 
too long, but I will take as example the schedule of revenue from 
securities. The French Minister of Finance wrote on this matter 
a few years ago: 

“No one can doubt but that a very important part of the revenues 
arising from securities escapes the general income tax. It is certain 
that the escape of large revenues derived from securities opens up a 
very wide breach in the assessment of our taxes and withdraws an 
important part of our wealth from its fiscal obligations.” 
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Let us look now at the Budget estimates for the year 1938. 
The total revenue to be levied in France in 1938 is 53 milliards, 
and of that 45 milliards are tax revenue. Yet of that, in spite of 
the tremendous pressure upon the French people, twenty per cent. 
only is direct taxes: compare that with Great Britain, where 
the ratio of direct taxes to total tax revenue is fifty-four per cent. 

But, you may say, if you cannot get your direct taxes paid, 
cannot you increase indirect taxation? My answer to that is 
that indirect taxation in France is extremely heavy. Consider 
the Customs revenue yield, 9 milliards, more than the whole of the 
direct taxes of France. Further, there is the tax on production, 
another indirect tax, which yields 9 milliards, again more than the 
whole of the direct taxation of France. Therefore, I think it 
extremely hard to see how indirect taxation can be raised any 
further. 

Then, everybody will say, remedy the matter by reducing 
expenditure. That is obvious. The total of the expenditure of 
France in the Budget of 1938 is 52 milliards. But if you analyse 
that expenditure in the Ordinary Budget you find that of that 52 
milliards, 11 milliards is for military purposes. Now, besides 
that, there is the charge on the debt which you cannot cut down, 
and which is in itself really a charge in respect of wars past, present, 
and to come. Take also into account the military expenditure in 
the Extraordinary Budget. That comes to another 11 milliards. 
Therefore you have got the debt charge, the military expenses in 
the Ordinary Budget, and the charges for rearmament in the 
Extraordinary Budget. All this comes to a total of 46 milliards. 
Therefore, if you take the total of expenditure in France of the 
Ordinary Budget, 52 milliards, and the Extraordinary Budget, 26 
milliards, you get a total 78 milliards, out of which 42 milliards 
is in respect of war or armaments. How can you expect very 
much reduction in the remaining 32 milliards now devoted to the 
civil expenses of France? 

Nevertheless, although all that is true, a great attempt has 
been made in recent years to cut down expenses. The Govern- 
ments of 1932-36 have tried it. I have an official report of the 
Chamber which says that during those years, 1932-36, the effort 
was so considerable that wages and salaries in France were cut 
down by thirty per cent., a great deal of it being Government 
expenditure. But the remarkable thing is that, if you turn at 
the same time to those years of French expenditure, you find that 
every year there was a heavy deficit on the Ordinary Budget, and 


that, besides this, in the Extraordinary Budget there was huge ex- 
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penditure too. Therefore,at the same timethat the French Govern- 
ment was practising deflation, inflation was going on to the extent 
that the national debt increased by over 100 milliards. So, 
though it seems extraordinary in the case of so logical a people, 
they were practising deflation and inflation at the same time. 

This has had the most momentous consequences. At first, 
deflation, aided by the general deflationary tendencies of the world, 
the fall of prices during those years, was.the dominant fact, and 
the cost of living, retail prices, fell heavily. There was no trouble. 
People got less wages, but the cost of living was falling step by 
step, the fall, at least in the retail index, being twenty-four per 
cent. Now came the turning point. In the middle of 1935, just 
as the deflationary policy was coming to its apogee with Laval, 
inflation began to have its effect, and the prices in the retail index 
began torise. The following figures verify that. Taking the retail 
index of I9g14 as 100, at the opening of 1932 it was 560, mainly 
because of the Poincaré franc. Then there was a great fall to 
the middle of 1935, and then a rise began. It has gone up since 
then to 642. So that what was happening from the end of 1935 
up to the beginning of 1936 was that the workmen of France were 
caught in a cleft stick. They found their wages and salaries 
falling in nominal amount and simultaneously the cost of living 
rising. That fact, I think, more than the activities of Moscow, 
was the reason for that great revolutionary, or semi-revolutionary, 
movement that swept into power, and justified the entry into 
power, of the Front Populaire at the elections of May 1936. 

M. Blum thus became the new Prime Minister, at the head of 
a Government quite unparalleled in the history of France. For 
it was composed of Radical Socialists, Socialists and Communists. 
M. Blum was confronted with a terrible situation. France was on 
the verge of an explosion, and he took action which was well 
justified. He determined to raisethe wages of the people according 
to the theory of the extension of purchasing power, as it was 
called. It is very difficult to ascertain by how much he has raised 
wages. I have got three estimates. One of them says he raised 
them by forty per cent., one says thirty per cent. and another 
says thirty-five per cent. It is difficult to decide. Unfortunately 
his act was nullified by another economic fact, namely that during 
the course of the Blum Government from June 1936 to June 1937, 
as the nominal amount of the wages rose, so step by step did there 
rise the cost of living. And the cost of living is estimated to have 
risen by thirty per cent., so that, unless the workers of France got 
more than thirty per cent. increased wages, it was eaten up by the 
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rise in the cost of living. And there was another factor, the forty- 
hour week. Isee Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, and he and I are associated 
with an organisation which has shown its sympathy with this 
movement by introducing a five-day week—that is to say, no 
work on Saturday. The hours of those workmen have been 
reduced from forty-seven hours to forty-five hours in the 
week—that is to say, nine hours’ work daily for five days a week. 
But I think Mr. Balfour will agree with me that it is impossible 
to conduct modern industry on the basis of a forty-hour week. 
I have just seen an expert examination of the matter in L’Europe 
Nouvelle. It is stated that “inreality, French industrycannot work 
at an average of forty hours, since the forty hours are a maximum 
and the average is necessarily lower.’’ After all, in order to 
secure and fortify and stabilise a rise in wages, there must be 
in the long run an increase in production. Unfortunately the 
forty-hour week has in some cases created great disorganisation in 
industry, with the result that instead of absorbing all the unem- 
ployed, as M. Blum hoped, it has not done so. Half the in- 
dustries of France are in small units of about a hundred workers 
each, and therefore you cannot get extra expert labour easily. 
So this has disorganised for the moment, but I hope not perman- 
ently, the industries of France. 

Since M. Blum has gone, the Chautemps Government have 
made a gallant attempt to right matters. Whereas M. Blum did 
not pay sufficient attention to finance, the Ministry of M. Chau- 
temps is paying great attention to that aspect of affairs. They 
have imposed extra taxation, and so forth, and they hope to 
balance, as I have explained, the Budget of 1938. But they 
cannot balance the Extraordinary Budget, which remains outside 
their power of taxation, with the final result that in the future, 
though the Ordinary Budget may be balanced, I am afraid that 
26 milliards still remain to be borrowed by the French Govern- 
ment. True, 4 milliards of that is to be met by the Sinking 
Fund, but the burden is still very heavy. 


Behind all the veil of the technicalities and the jargon of 
economics, behind the flux and reflux of fiscal affairs, are we 
witnessing a great new movement in France? Are we witnessing 
the fact that France is on the way to becoming economically an 
autarkic State? I will confine myself to putting the arguments 
on each side. In the first place the Socialists and the Com- 
munists form two-thirds of the Front Populaire, and outside of 
them there is the General Confederation of Labour, an extra- 
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Parliamentary body with five million adherents, who aim at the 
socialisation of industry, insurances, and the banks and so forth. 
In the next place, let me point,as tending towards Socialism, to this 
policy of the Decree Laws. As the Société d’Information Econo- 
mique puts it: ‘‘ The flood of Socialism has been carrying the 
Government of France down-stream without intermission since 
the War. The Decree Laws of 1935 have substituted the arbitra- 
tion of the State for the respect of contracts freely concluded 
between individuals. The Decree Laws in a certain measure have 
done the work of Socialism.’”’ Then, besides this, one sees the 
action that the State has recently taken in fixing the price of wheat, 
and in taking the Bank of France really under State control. 
Finally, in favour of the same argument, if war is dominant in 
French economics, that leads, naturally, towards the autarkic 
State. 

But, on the other hand, the policy of these Socialists and 
Communists has been the increase of purchasing power. That 
seems to me not to be socialism, but individualism. And, besides 
that, the industrial units employing less than one hundred workers, 
and the peasants too, a very considerable element, are not disposed 
for control. Then there is the immense resistance of the tax- 
payers to taxation, as indicating the enormous strength of 
individualism in France. Finally, will people be willing to accord 
unlimited State powers to such statesmen as have goyerned their 
finances hitherto? All this is for the future. 

The situation is that an industrial system of high efficiency is 
compromised and undermined by a political system of the opposite 
character. Economists cannot fail to watch with immense 
interest the inestimable experiences they will gather from the 
evolution of French economics. Statesmen will watch with more 
bated breath the stability, or otherwise, of the Republic, knowing 
that in this is involved the last hope of European freedom. 
Finally, the scholar, untouched by these high considerations of 
science or of statesmanship, will extend to France his humble 
meed of admiration still, as to one who is the intellectual heiress 
of the Cesars and is our last living link with the Athenian mind. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. F. W. Hirst (in the chair) : If we go back to 1837 and examine 
the intervening century we shall find few statesmen or rulers either at 
home or abroad who have shown genius or even exceptional talents in 
the region of public finance, or even of political economy, and still 
fewer who have used those exceptional talents for the benefit of their 
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fellow-countrymen or the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
But our own otherwise humdrum record at the Exchequer is redeemed 
in public finance by three great men, remarkable alike in their capacity 
and their achievements, Peel, Cobden and Gladstone. The first, Sir 
Robert Peel, was in a sense a pupil of Cobden, and in a much greater 
sense the predecessor of Gladstone. From Cobden, and also from 
experience, Sir Robert Peel learned the science of political economy 
and the laws of exchange. To Gladstone he taught the art and duty 
of enforcing economy on all the spending departments of government. 
From that sprang the strict control of the Treasury and the Audit, 
which has made our Budget a model for the world. 

My friend, Mr. George Peel, his grandson, has inherited not only 
Sir Robert’s flair for finance, but his practical sagacity and economic 
grip of realities; and he has applied himself with as much earnestness 
to the embarrassments of France as Sir Robert Peel in the ‘forties 
devoted himself to our own. I remember it was said that the great 
Whig Chancellor who preceded Peel was sitting on an empty chest 
by the pool of bottomless deficiency, fishing for a budget. Now Mr. 
Peel has elucidated the mysteries of the French Budgets with all their 
seen and unseen complications. His books have solved many riddles. 
They have exposed many sleek illusions and plausible sophistries. 

Mr. George Peel is the first authority and the trustiest guide to a 
very difficult and important subject. An understanding of it provides 
one of the master-keys to the great problems of how peace, security 
and prosperity can be restored to Europe. 

The only remedy, which is perfectly open to the French, is to do 
as they did in 1860 when they came to terms with England through 
the Gladstone-Cobden Treaty with Napoleon III. That treaty of 
commercial reciprocity was completely effective. Both countries 
reduced their navies and gave up the idea of going to war with one 
another. Lord Palmerston was so certain that the French would invade 
England that he insisted on fortifying the south coast. Meanwhile 
Gladstone and Cobden made the treaty. Now, or within the next 
year or two, the best solution of the present problem will be for 
the French to make a treaty of a similar kind with Germany in 
which England and possibly the United States ought to take a 


share. 


BARON D’ERLANGER said that it had rarely been his privilege to 
read a book on political economy as instructive and as lucid as The 
Economic Policy of France by the lecturer. Though a staunch friend 
of France as the speaker was himself, and indeed because he was such 
a friend, he had had the courage to make it plain that he took a critical 
view of the fiscal system in France and her financial situation. He 
had explained very fully the causes of the French Government’s 
financial embarrassment, taking very great care to distinguish between 
those causes over which the Government had no control and those 
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which could be attributed to the defective administration of the public 
purse. 

The present French crisis was defined by most politicians as a crise 
de confiance, but credit was not only a question of confidence, but also 
of well-placed confidence, and well-placed confidence meant well- 
deserved confidence, and the elements of that well-placed confidence 
were totally lacking at the present moment. Indeed, it was to be 
feared that if the financial and fiscal matters of France were allowed 
to drift on in their present course the position would worsen and the 
franc fall to even lower levels. Some of those elements in which con- 
fidence should be based and which were at present lacking were within 
the sole power of France herself to create. There were, however, 
others, and to the “ others ” he would apply the old adage that it took 
two to make a bargain. In speaking of those elements of which 
France was the sole potential creator he meant, of course, the field of 
home politics. This was dangerous ground for any foreigner, but it 
seemed inconceivable to the speaker how any government could carry 
out a programme of important reforms if it were not sure of a suffi- 
ciently long term of office to carry these out, if it were threatened from 
the very outset, and throughout its precarious existence was fighting 
for respite, instead of applying its time to the solution of the great 
problems with which it was confronted. Reform of the Constitution 
which would involve a general election simultaneously with the fall of 
the Ministry seemed one of the simplest and surest ways of establishing 
a more stable government and a better means of administration than 
plenary or exceptional powers granted for a very limited time which 
induced an insecure Premier to issue post-haste some five hundred 
decrees within his very short life. Given time and freed from petty 
political strife, he thought that the heads of government could work out 
a complete fiscal reform, abolishing in the fiscal system at present 
existing a multitude of incidental taxation which paralysed the de- 
velopment of trade and industry. They would thus reap a much richer 
harvest from direct taxation than they could ever hope to glean with 
the present confused state of finance and the impoverished condition 
of the country. 

As to the other element of well-planned confidence, it could be 
found in the field of foreign politics. While an unbeliever himself in 
what was termed collective security, the speaker ventured to consider 
close understanding, entente cordiale or whatever it might be called, 
between England and France essential to the security of both countries. 
But for many years he had never lost an opportunity of telling his 
friends on the other side of the Channel that the very best security for 
this would lie, could it be achieved, in a true and lasting reconciliation 
and understanding with Germany. And what applied to France 
applied to England, if, and only if, the reconciliation and understanding 
applied to the three countries simultaneously. That was why he had 
said that it took two to make a bargain, because he took pleasure and 
pride in considering France and England jointly to be one party in 
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the two-party bargain to be struck. He fully realised the difficulties 
inherent in such an achievement, which had been increased rather than 
decreased by the efflux of time since the Great War, by opportunities 
which had been not only missed but completely ignored; but why not 
try even at this eleventh hour, and why despair of success? With 
stability in home politics and sound indispensable reform in the fiscal 
system and, if possible, security and peace, not solely due to prepared- 
ness against attack but to better understanding, France would rise in 
a bound from its present depression to a state of prosperity greater 
than it had ever known, and it was the speaker’s ardent wish to live 
long enough to see that hour. 


COMMANDER Ross said that he was not an economist, but had been 
to France every year for the last twelve years and spoken with men and 
women all over the country, and had always been struck by the lack 
of confidence in the administration and in the integrity of the Civil 
Service. Nearly all of them, hotel-keepers, peasants, all classes, 
thought it a merit to swindle the income tax because of the lack of 
integrity in the administration. Most people seemed to think a reform 
of the governmental machine was necessary and to deplore the swift 
succession of incompetent governments. 


QUESTION : Was exchange control likely in France within the next 
six months, and if so what would its effect be? 


Sir CEcIL KIscH said that, in common with the first speaker, he 
had read the lecturer’s book with intense interest and gratitude. 
Mr. Peel had shown himself, though critical, extraordinarily sympathetic 
with the difficulties of the French. 

When M. Blum came to power a serious mistake, so it seemed, had 
been made. That was the time when devaluation ought to have been 
carried out, because the social policy adopted was bound to raise costs 
in France, and this increased the difficulty of handling the budget 
deficit at the then value of the franc. But at that time M. Blum had 
been faced with the danger of violent outbreaks in France, and as both 
parties in the election had plastered ‘‘ No devaluation” on their 
banners, he could not for political reasons take the course which on 
economic grounds was required. The jump of the franc to the inter- 
mediate stage of the “‘ Auriol’’ franc seemed a mistake from an 
economic point of view. But the French had had the idea of a fixed 
gold value for so long that a transition at that time to a floating franc 
would perhaps have produced a greater disturbance than transition to 
another gold value which had proved eventually to be impossible to 
maintain. Now, however, there was a floating franc, and this was the 
elastic factor in the adjustment of taxation to the requirements of 
the budget. Indirect taxation in excess laid the burden unevenly 
upon the people, and was bound to cause discontent. If there were not 
an adequate scale of direct taxation, nature would effect this in another 
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way by imposing a levy on capital through a reduction in the value of 
the franc. Unless measures were taken to clear up the present situa- 
tion, economic laws would take a hand sooner or later. 

The speaker did not think that the French would be driven to 
autarky, for this reason, that the autarkic system was not a monetary 
system at all. It was a police system, putting shackles on trade in 
all directions. People had to be threatened with concentration camps, 
etc., if they evaded the exchange regulations, and the French character 
would not stand for that, and that was a good thing, because France 
and Great Britain, so far as the Great Powers in Europewere concerned, 
were the chief upholders of a free exchange system. It had been seen 
that every country which went in for an autarkic system had to suffer 
a diminution in its volume of trade in relation to the increase outside 
the autarkic areas. For instance, the growth in trade recovery in 
the British Empire had been out of all proportion to that achieved by 
the autarkic States of Italy and Germany, where capital levies, open or 
disguised, and restrictions of all sorts were necessary. 

There were really some hopeful signs. In the first place, the 
reduction of the franc from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty in twelve 
months had brought prices and costs of production into a relation where 
business could make profits. There was increased activity in many 
directions. In the Bank of France returns just issued it could be seen 
that a substantial amount of gold had returned, the equivalent of 
approximately £20 million sterling. It could be seen that the French 
were overcoming the excess of their own logic. For instance, on coming 
to power, M. Blum’s Government had decided, quite logically and in 
accordance with the spirit of the time, that exporters of capital from 
France should not be allowed to make profits from their action in 
“bearing ”’ the franc, but such a policy, though right morally, was not 
practically enforcible. Now that people saw that the franc had 
reached a more durable basis after a considerable reduction in value, 
they were becoming more confident and bringing home their foreign 
funds. As capital returned it would be found that money rates would 
cheapen and that the securities of the French Government, which 
already showed a certain rise, would rise still further. Moreover, with 
a cheaper franc the exports of the country should be substantially 
stimulated, if an undue rise in internal costs could be avoided by some 
modification of the forty-hour week policy and by other measures for 
increasing production. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim said that he thought death duties in France 
were very heavy. With regard to direct taxation, they had the 
turn-over tax already mentioned, and that was something in the 
nature of direct taxation. When there was a large turn-over tax 
it was very difficult to obtain much from income tax. Again, in this 
connection there was conscription in France, and in their two years of 
service these young men contributed in monetary value something like 
several million pounds, say two hundred pounds a man. This should 
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be considered. Then agriculture was let off very lightly, and the 
peasants in France were extremely well treated, which must redound 
to the strength of the country, whether in peace or in war. This 
could be seen when it was contrasted with the state of agriculture in 
England, due to English death duties, which bled the country white in 
many respects. The speaker said that it had never been his good 
fortune to listen to a more valuable appreciation of the position of 
France from a financial and budgetary point of view. 


QUESTION: Was the French fiscal machine capable of administering 
efficiently a complicated system of direct taxation such as existed in 
Great Britain ? 


THE Hon. GEORGE PEEL said that the fourth speaker had answered 
very fully the question about exchange control. It really amounted 
to control of trade, and the French Government and Opposition were 
absolutely opposed to it on these grounds. 

The amount of local debts had been rising very fast, and now 
amounted to 40 milliards, a very large ultimate responsibility for the 
French Government. Again, with regard to the measure of the weight 
of taxation in France this must be taken relatively to its national 
income. In 1923 the British revenue of taxes to the national income 
had been 18-8 per cent.; and the figure was arrived at by taking the 
national income of that date at 3,800 million sterling, taxed revenue 
at about 780 million. In France in the same year there was 20°5 mil- 
liards net revenue of taxes, and the national income at that date re- 
corded by the French Government was 125 milliards a year. Therefore 
the ratio of national taxation to national income in France was sixteen 
per cent., while the same ratio in Great Britain was 18-8 per cent. 
This showed that France was not as lightly taxed relatively to the 
national income as might be thought, because the national income of 
France was far smaller than that of England. The Economist of Janu- 
ary 1935 said that the French burden of taxation was rising to, if it had 
not already equalled, that of Great Britain. According to a recent 
speech of M. Bonnet, the lecturer thought that the national income 
of France must have fallen in recent years by about twenty per cent. 
Certainly the productivity of France had been going down. At the 
same time the French taxes had been rising. So that now it was 
probable that the ratio of taxation to national income must be consider- 
ably more, something like the ratio of twenty per cent. The whole 
point was that France was not lightly taxed but was not taxed rightly. 

With regard to the French Civil Service, the lecturer thought that 
they might be much fewer than at present, and those who did stay on 
might be much better paid. Most of them were now paid the miserable 
sum of a hundred pounds a year, or less. However, a real remedy as 
regards taxation could be taken from his grandfather, Sir Robert Peel, 
who, when he had come into office in 1841 and found an enormous mass 


of indirect taxes yielding very little, seven hundred and sixty-nine 
G2 
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taxes, had abolished them or reduced them enormously or amalgamated 
them, and by so doing greatly increased the revenue from Customs. 
He had simplified the economic expenditure and raised the revenue. 
Some such method might be employed in France. 

Concerning direct taxation, ever since the revolution the French 
had based this upon Jes signes extérieurs, or what a man seemed to have. 
This was now abolished regarding the French Government taxes, but 
was kept on regarding local taxes. Under that system, bad as it might 
have been, they had obtained nineteen per cent. of their tax revenue. 
The French people would not have affidavits or assessments, and in 
this case there was no alternative but to charge a man according to the 
amount of his apparent wealth. The lecturer thought that it was 
conceivable that some such system might be reintroduced successfully. 
For, as the first speaker had said, it really was not fit that so great a 
country should pay so small an amount in direct taxation, or some 
system could be found as had been found in Great Britain. 

It had been asked whether the French fiscal system would be 
capable of measures of direct taxation. It must be remembered that 
in England this had been a very slow process. At one time it had 
been so unpopular that the House of Commons had decided to burn all 
the returns, so that when Sir Robert Peel had come to power he had to 
start anew. It had taken a long time to build up the present system 
of taxation, and in France it had only been started in 1914, and then 
had come the War. But there was no reason why the French, who 
were fully as clever a people as the British, should not be able to evolve 
a system of direct taxation. 








GREAT BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE? 
By Sir JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS, C.B.E., K.C. 


I PROPOSE to attempt to examine the nature of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of the League itself, and then to 
consider what are the obligations of Great Britain under the 
Covenant. 

The questions: which emerge from a consideration of the 
nature and provisions of the instrument which constitutes the 
League are not quite as simple as might at first appear. A 
lawyer is only too well aware how often documents, even those 
which at first sight may appear to be of great simplicity, raise 
difficult questions of interpretation, especially when the cir- 
cumstances in which they were executed have undergone 
considerable change. It is not always easy to answer the 
question whether a particular interpretation is right or wrong. 
Indeed, discussion may continue almost indefinitely, especially 
in a case where there is little probability of an appeal to final 
authority with power to give a final decision. A practising 
lawyer, when asked to interpret a document, can only express 
his opinion as to how the instrument will strike the minds of 
other lawyers and, in particular, lawyers who hold a judicial 
position. He has, therefore, to make a guess as to how other 
minds will approach the question which he is asked to solve. 
When the document is an ordinary document of private law—a 
commercial contract or the will of a testator—it is always pos- 
sible to bring a legal opinion to the test of a decision of a court. 
But in the case of the Covenant of the League it is much more 
difficult to do this, and indeed it is highly probable that some of 
the most important questions which arise under the Covenant 
will never be submitted to the authoritative decision of a court, 
not even to the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague; nor would a decision of that Court necessarily set the 
matter at rest, for it is always open to the Court not to follow a 
previous decision; like the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it may give a later decision which reverses one that is earlier. 


1 Address at Chatham House on December 14th, 1937, Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Edward Grigg, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., M.P., in the chair. 
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Again, this is not the only point in which the practical conditions 
for the interpretation and utilisation of an international docu- 
ment differ from those which obtain in domestic affairs. In 
international matters there is not available the resource of an 
appeal to a legislature when the ultimate court of law produces 
an unsatisfactory decision. In our recent history the legislature 
has more than once intervened to alter the law in cases where a 
decision of the House of Lords in its judicial capacity has given 
a result which has not been acceptable to the great mass of 
public opinion. The world has, however, no international legis- 
lature, so the final settlement of a disputed international point 
by a legislative act is not a possibility. 

I can therefore claim no sort of finality for the conclusions 
which I submit and, if anyone does not agree with me, it will not 
be possible to find a convincing solution. Still, argument and dis- 
cussion may help towards producing a general consensus of 
opinion which is not likely to be disturbed, and it is highly 
desirable to arrive at such a general consensus: It is of the first 
importance that in the guidance of our policy we should be clear 
at any rate as to our own opinion of what our international 
obligations are. 

On this subject the beginning of wisdom in my judgment is 
firmly to grasp the principle that the Covenant of the League 
is not merely a “ treaty ” in the sense in which that word is most 
commonly used, not, that is, a contractual arrangement, or a 
settlement of rights and claims as between existing States, but 
is an instrument intended to last for all time, and to found a 
permanent political institution. ‘‘ Covenant,” indeed, is not a 
term which completely fits the instrument to which it is here 
applied. The Covenant of the League was a creative document. 
It made a new thing. It was not merely the expression of the 
rights and obligations of a number of contracting Powers. It 
made a new entity, what an international lawyer calls “an 
international person,” and to this person it gave the name of the 
League of Nations. The League is something distinct from the 
States which combine to form it. It is a being with rights and 
duties of its own, which are not the rights and duties of any one 
or more of the States which combine to make it. This is indeed 
indicated with greater clearness in the French text of the Covenant 
than in the English text. According to the French text of the 
Covenant the high contracting parties “‘ adopt the present pact 
which institutes the League of Nations” (adoptent le présent 
Pacte qui institue la Société des Nations). This is a more accurate 
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description of what the Covenant does than the balder English 
text, according to which the high contracting parties simply 
“agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations.” It may be 
thought that this is a mere lawyers’ refinement, but in very truth 
and fact it is something more. It brings the Covenant up into 
the class of instruments of which the most conspicuous and 
admired member is the Constitution of the United States of 
America. That great instrument, no doubt, was a compact; 
Jefferson and Madison said so in the Resolutions which they drew 
up for the Legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky in 1798.4 But 
the term “compact” was far from being an exhaustive or adequate 
description of the Constitution of the United States. Chief 
Justice Marshall efmphasised the other aspect of the Constitution. 
He called it “a creation intended to endure for ages to come 
and consequently to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs.”” 2 Chief Justice Chase, in a later generation, proclaimed 
the view now triumphant that the admission of a State to the 
Union is “‘something more than a compact.” Just so the 
Covenant of the League is something more, something intended 
to be perpetual, and I would add, taking the language of Chief 
Justice Marshall, something which, as being perpetual, is “‘ conse- 
quently to be adapted to the various crises of human affairs.” 
.The Covenant, in fact, is the constitution of a new creature in the 
international world. The ‘‘ General Association of Nations,” 
which according to the last of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
had to be formed, is something with a life of its own, I hope we 
may say with an immortality of its own; it has a “constitution” 
which is not merely a contractual obligation between a number of 
existing States. And a “ constitution ”’ is not exposed to all the 
accidents of a contract. A part, even an important part, of a 
constitution may be violated or not observed or not enforceable, 
but this does not mean that the constitution has ceased to be 
in force or that the international body of which it is the creator 
exists no longer. 

Of course, there is nothing new or anomalous in the creation 
of a social or political entity upon the foundation of a contract. 
Philosophers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies—and they were not alone in their views—conceived society 
as originating in a contract. The Hebrews, and some Scottish 

1 See The Supreme Court and the National Will by Dean Alphange (1937, 
London, Hodder & Stoughton), pp. 33-34. For all the American references 
the lecturer is indebted to this valuable work. 


2 Cohens v. Virginia. 6 Wheaton 264 (1821). 
3 Texas v. White. 7 Wallace 700 (1869). 
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and other theologians, made of a covenant of Man with his 
Maker a fundamental element of religion. And if a contract or 
covenant may legitimately be conceived as being the root of 
human society, though I suppose no one now thinks that this is 
where the origin of society is as a matter of history to be found, 
surely a contract may be made the basis for the constitution of 
an entity or personality which is to play its part in the inter- 
national world. When a body corporate is to be formed in English 
law, the authority of the State or of the Crown is needed as well 
as the agreement of those who mean to be members of the new 
body. We have at present in international matters no “ Crown ” 
and no universal State, and therefore the creation of a new body 
corporate must find its basis, as the United States found it, in 
the agreement of the States and the peoples which establish the 
new body, and in nothing more. There is, indeed, nothing else. 

Now, upon what do I rely when I make this seemingly rather 
dogmatic statement and call the League a separate and inde- 
pendent international body? Partly I rely upon the Articles of 
the Covenant itself. The League has what is called an “ action” 
(Article 2); it has servants, in the shape of the Secretariat 
(Article 6); and it has a seat (Article 7). Changes of member- 
ship do not affect its existence. New Members may be admitted 
(Article 1). Old Members may be expelled (Article 16 (4)). 
But these changes of membership do not affect the corporate 
existence of the League. No new League is made when Germany 
comes in or goes out. The League has agents—they are called 
“‘ mandatories ”’ (Article 22). It has the direction of international 
bureaux (Article 24). 

And when we pass from the Articles themselves, and see how 
the outside world looks at the League, we find the British Official 
Commentary calling the League “a living organism,” and the 
French Government on more than one occasion speaking of the 
“property of the League of Nations.”” The Swiss Government, 
too, officially recognises this international personality, and so, I 
believe, does the Canton of Geneva, for the League, as I under- 
stand it, is the formal registered owner of its own premises in that 
city. More than this, the League is a“‘ trustee’’; Article 49 of the 
Treaty of Versailles uses this expression to define the nature of 
its action in respect to the government of the basin of the Saar. 
Another Article of the same Treaty makes the League the pro- 
tector of Danzig. In fact, it is not too much to say that while 
there may have been doubts as to the limits of the functions and 
capacities of the League, or as to the exact title which should 
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describe its nature, there has been a general recognition that the 
Covenant of the League created something new in the inter- 
national world, something with rights and duties of its own; the 
Covenant of the League is a document which expresses the outlines 
at any rate of a constitution. 

For myself, I would go further, and say that the League so 
instituted is not limited to the thing created by the first twenty- 
six Articles of the Treaty of Versailles and, what is remarkable, 
three other of the Treaties which put an end to the Great War— 
those of St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly.1_ The League has, if 
not as a part of itself, at any rate as something very closely con- 
nected with itself, the institution known as the International 
Labour Office, an institution of international character whose 
activities may well prove in time to be not the least important 
element in the international work centred at Geneva. 

I have said that this is not a mere lawyers’ technicality ; 
not only, as I have already indicated, does it mean that the 
League is independent of the fortunes of particular nations and 
possesses a kind of immortality, but it also has an important 
bearing on the method by which the Articles of the Covenant 
have to be interpreted in international law. The Covenant, if it 
is a Constitution, must be interpreted in the spirit in which the 
great judges of the Supreme Court of the United States have 
interpreted the provisions of the American Constitution. Such 
constitutional provisions are something more than bargains 
between contracting persons. They are not simply contractual 
arrangements made once for all and to last forall time. The ques- 
tion is often raised in international law as to the existence or, at any 
rate, the limitations, of the doctrine of what is known as the clause 
as to existing conditions, clausula rebus sic stantibus, the doctrine 
that contractual obligations hold good only so long as the govern- 
ing conditions of the situation in which they were incurred, and 
to which they are related, remain substantially unchanged. Some 


1 Is it not a strange thing that the States which, by their ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles on January 10th, 1920, brought the League into existence, 
should have treated themselves some months later at other suburbs of Paris 
as again bringing the same League into being, and this by the use of language 
which does not in every respect bear exactly the same meaning? Thus “ this 
present Treaty ” (Article 5) is not the same thing in all the four versions of 
the Covenant. Nor are all the statements contained in these versions of the 
Covenant strictly accurate at the present day. Thus the statement in Article 4 of 
the Covenant that the Council and the League shall consist of—‘ se compose 
de ”—representatives of the ‘‘ Principal Allied and Associated Powers”’ is not 
now true. The United States contributes no such representative. See Kelsen 
on The Separation of the Covenant of the League of Nations from the Peace Treaties. 
(Publication of the Geneva Graduate Institute of International Studies.) 
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commentators have claimed to see in this doctrine merely an 
attempt to escape from contractual obligations which ought to 
be observed. I donot share that view. In truth, such a doctrine 
is an essential element in the application of all obligations which 
are intended to be perpetual in point of time. Lawyers such as 
Sir Frederick Pollock, following the teaching of philosophers such 
as Spinoza and publicists such as John Stuart Mill, have recog- 
nised the doctrine, that ‘‘ it seems impossible ”’ on any political 
or ethical principles whatever to lay down as an absolute propo- 
sition that the obligation of treaties is perpetual. ‘‘ Whence,” 
says Sir Frederick, ‘‘ can governments derive the right of binding 
their subjects and successors for all time by improvident under- 
takings?’ 1 And if this doctrine of progressive adjustment is 
true of a treaty, it is a fortiori true of a constitution, abundantly 
true of an unwritten constitution such as our own, and true also 
of written constitutions such as that of the United States. Indeed, 
I may say that doctrine is true even of contracts between indi- 
viduals; not very long ago our own legislature gave it a blessing 
when it allowed the modification of plans of the lay-out of a 
district under a building scheme, in cases where the conditions 
of the neighbourhood have undergone such a change as to make 
the scheme inapplicable. 

Now it is certainly presumptuous for an English lawyer to 
discuss the interpretation of the Constitution of the United States 
by the Supreme Court of the great Republic. It appears to me, 
nevertheless, that there is to be found in the interpretation 
which has been given to the American Constitution the translation 
into actual practice, on a nation-wide scale, of something akin to 
the doctrine that written instruments which are intended to endure 
in perpetuity or for a very long period of years, must, in so far 
as they are contractual in nature, be interpreted as binding in a 
literal sense in relation to any particular subject-matter only so 
long as the subject-matter itself retains the same general nature 
as that which it possessed when the instrument was made. 
Great lawyers of the United States have interpreted, and by 
interpretation have moulded, the Constitution of the United 
States. Nothing is further from the fact (although you find 
contrary opinions often expressed at the present time) than the 
belief that the Supreme Court of the United States has been 
consistently rigid and formalist in its handling of the constitu- 
tional question. Chief Justice Marshall (to go back to early 
years) inspired by, or sympathising with, Alexander Hamilton, 

1 Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy. 2nd Ed., 1899, London, p. 307. 
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“advocated (I am quoting from a recent American writer of 
authority) 1 what he called a loose construction of the Consti- 
tution.” ‘‘ The Constitution,” says the same authority, ‘“ has 
proved an exceptionally flexible instrument of government due 
to a continuous process of amendment by political usage and 
judicial interpretation.” The judges have not treated the Con- 
stitution merely as a contract, the meaning of which has to be 
sought in the intentions of the contracting parties at the time when 
the contract was made. They have sought to find in its language 
the expression of a spirit which should illuminate the path of 
approach to new problems of which the original parties to the 
Constitution were wholly unaware. Already in 1816 a great 
judge, Mr. Justice Story, said of the Constitution that it was “ an 
instrument not intended to provide merely for the exigencies of 
a few years, but was to endure through a long lapse of ages, the 
needs of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of 
Providence.” 2 More than a hundred years later the same thought 
emerges (I do not mean to say that it had sunk under water in 
the interval) in a judgment of Mr. Justice Holmes. “‘ When,” 
says Mr. Justice Holmes,’ “‘ we are dealing with words that also 
are a constitutional act, like the Constitution of the United 
States, we must realise that they have called into life a being, the 
development of which could not have been foreseen completely 
by the most gifted of its begetters. It was enough for them to 
realise or hope that they had created an organism: it has taken 
a century, and has cost their successors much sweat and blood, 
to prove that they have created a nation.” And only about four 
years ago Chief Justice Hughes of the United States expressed in 
these words the conclusion by which he turned the flank of the 
constitutional prohibition of legislation by the individual States 
impairing the obligation of contracts and pronounced just such 
legislation valid under the conditions of the modern world : 


“Tt is manifest from this review of our decisions (says the Chief 
Justice) that there has been a growing appreciation of public needs and 
of the necessity of finding grounds for a rational compromise between 
individual rights and public welfare. . .. Where in earlier days it was 
thought that only the concerns of individuals or of classes were involved 
and that those of the State itself were touched only remotely, it has later 
been found that the fundamental interests of the State are directly 
affected; and that the question is no longer merely that of one party 


1 Dean Alphange, op. cit. 
2 Martin v. Hunter, 1 Wheaton 326 (1816). 
3 Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (1920). 
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to a contract as against another, but of the use of reasonable means to 
safeguard the economic structure upon which the good of all depends.”’ 4 
And therefore State legislation, which cut across private contracts, 
was valid in accordance with the true interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This is not to play fast and loose with what ought to be 
binding obligations. The maxim ‘ Pacta sunt servanda,’” the 
vehement asseveration of the sacredness of contract which is the 
basis of Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan, as it is the basis of much of 
the theology of the Old Testament, must be applied with a certain 
amount of common sense and moderation. The maxim is mani- 
festly false if it is taken as meaning that the language of a perpetual 
pact must for all time be interpreted in exactly the same way. 
On such a foundation neither national nor international society 
is secure. The earthquake of changing conditions must bring 
such unphilosophical constructions to ruin. 

Now, with this preface, let me turn to the question of the 
rights and obligations of separate States Members of the League 
under the Covenant. I do not of course mean to attempt to go 
into the question of the exact nature of all such obligations and 
rights. I will confine myself to the two Articles which have been 
the subject of recent discussion, and have been thought to involve 
especially the onerous duties of military commitments. I refer, 
of course, to Articles 10 and 16, between which, indeed, there is a 
certain overlap. First let me read Article 10: 

“The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all Members of the League. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.’’ 

Now, the first point we may observe here is that though the last 
sentence speaks of “ this obligation,” there are really two duties 
imposed by the first part of the Article. One is the duty of 
respecting territorial integrity and political independence, a duty 
which indeed is, or ought to be, easy enough to perform, and 
second, the duty to preserve that same integrity and inde- 
pendence “ as against external aggression.”’ And to this second 
duty two main difficulties of interpretation arise. (1) How far 
is it a duty for Members of the League to take action single- 
handed or nearly so ? ; and (2) does the duty depend on the Council 
giving advice as to the means by which it is to be performed? 
1 Home Building and Loan Association v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 398 (1934). 
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As to both these questions there are other passages in the 
Covenant, and at least one Article in the Treaty of Versailles, 
which throw light upon the answers to be given. As to the first 
question the Preamble of the Covenant speaks of one object of 
the League being the achievement of international peace and 
security, and this treatment of peace as an aim of the League is 
emphasised in the Preamble of Part 13 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding passages in other treaties (the part relating 
to the International Labour Office), which states that the League 
has for its object “‘ the establishment of universal peace.” Now, 
universal peace, plainly, would not be favoured by instituting a 
licence to each Member of the League to take military measures 
whenever in the uncontrolled and independent judgment of the 
Member taking action some other Member of the League had been 
guilty of external aggression. And there is another relevant 
passage in the Covenant which points the same way: Article 8 
(the Article which deals with the reduction of armaments) indi- 
cates that the only armaments which Members of the League 
ought to maintain should be such as are consistent with “ the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations.” I 
stress the words “by common action.’’ This is surely an 
intimation that the duty under Article Io is to be discharged by 
common action, and not by independent action. Thus we are 
brought to the common-sense conclusion that action under 
Article 10 is action undertaken on behalf of the League. 

When now we pass to the second question of construction 
which the language of Article Io raises, the view that the advice 
of the Council is a necessary condition to the institution of any 
such action is supported by this conclusion, that action under the 
Article is action on behalf of the League. And this interpretation 
is reinforced by the view that the League is an entity or an 
international body corporate. It cannot be the right or, in the 
absence of any clear language, the duty of any one corporator to 
decide for itself that it will take individual action without the 
authority of the corporate body on whose behalf the action is 
to be taken. The more firmly we grasp the idea that the League 
is a living thing, distinct from its Members, just as Justice Marshall 
grasped and emphasised the view of the paramount power and 
authority of the American Union when compared with the power 
and authority of the separate States, the more certainly are we 
led to the conclusion that action on behalf of the League must be 
action which the generality of the Members sanction and approve. 
And such sanction and approval must be given by an organ of the 
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League, which organ under Article 10 must be the Council, whose 
function it is to “‘ advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled.’’ One further consideration : when we look at 
Article 16, we find an obligation (the exact nature of which at the 
present time I will discuss later) to combat by economic sanctions 
the violation of the Covenant by a wrongful “resort to war.” 
It would be an anomaly if Article 10 prescribes the more serious 
obligation to resort to military action without the authority of 
the central organ of the League in the event of the not dissimilar 
violation which is constituted by external aggression. 

The view which I now advocate has been the view taken in 
practice up to the present time. Although cases have occurred 
of external aggression, no attempt has been made by individual 
Powers without the authority of the Council to act on Article ro. 
No advice under Article 10 has ever been given by the Council, 
although in the Manchurian dispute the League took the view 
that there had been a violation by Japan of her duty to respect 
the territorial integrity of China. It seems to have been assumed 
that, in the absence of formal advice by the Council, calling for 
action by Members of the League for the preservation of that 
integrity, no obligation existed on the part of those Members to 
resort to military or indeed any other action. And be it noted 
that what the Council gives is advice not orders. Advice by 
another person may be a condition sine qua non to legitimise 
action, but this does not mean that the advice must necessarily 
be followed. The person advised may prefer inaction. The 
Covenant as it stands is very respectful of the sovereign inde- 
pendence of States Members of the League. It remains a question 
which only the future can answer whether in time a practice will 
develop by which it will not be constitutional not to follow the 
advice of the central body in certain matters, just as it is not 
constitutional in the British Empire for the King to refuse to 
follow the advice humbly tendered to him by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Which way will the League 
develop? Will it be towards enlarging the practical power of the 
central body on the analogy of the history of the United States, 
or will the separate authority of the separate Members of the 
League continue for all time in practice and fact unimpaired ? 

I pass now to Article 16. Before considering its language in 
detail, one fact of overwhelming importance must be recognised. 
All the obligations under this Article are vitally affected by the 
change in conditions since the date of the signature of the 
Covenant. In 1919 the League was intended to be an institution 
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of which every nation in the world was to be a member. The 
exclusion of the Central Powers was to be temporary and pro- 
visional only. The inclusion of the United States of America 
was to be immediate. In fact to-day it is doubtful whether the 
League includes one half of the military power of the world. It 
may even be true that an attempt to use military force in support 
of the Covenant would be actively resisted by forces which, at 
any rate on land, and possibly in the air, would be as strong as 
those which the League could command. This revolutionary 
change in the disposition of forces is a far graver alteration of 
essential conditions than the changes in the American situation 
which have determined the wider interpretations given by the 
Supreme Court to’the provisions of the American Constitution. 
From the moment that the League ceased to control an over- 
whelming proportion of the military and economic forces of the 
world, the obligations imposed by the letter of Article 16 are no 
longer obligations to co-operate in the application of irresistible 
force. They are engagements to take action which is not neces- 
sarily decisive and which might result in letting loose another 
universal war. The engagement has radically changed its 
character, if you construe it literally. The literal interpretation 
has lost both legal and constitutional validity. 

These considerations have also their weight, but not quite the 
same weight, in relation to Article 10. For if Article 10 be 
interpreted as requiring the authority of the Council before the 
obligation to take coercive action against an aggressor arises, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the Council will not lend its 
authority to a course which would not be likely to be successful 
without provoking evils as great as those which it was desired 
to cure. 

Now let us look more in detail at the language of Article 16. 
The Article? is much more precise and a little more like the téxt 

1 1, Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all other Members of the League, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-break- 


ing State and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League 
or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective military, naval, or air force the Members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support 
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of an Act of Parliament than Article 10. The Article deals with 
the action to be taken by the League in the event of what is in 
effect one form of the aggression which has been dealt with in 
Article 10 but you will observe that this Article 16 nowhere uses 
the word “‘aggression.” This form of aggression is described as a 
“resort to war ’’ by a Member of the League “ in disregard of its 
Covenants under ”’ certain preceding Articles. Such a Member is 
“«tpso facto deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
of any other State . . . whether a Member of the League or not.” 
Nothing could be more sweeping and comprehensive. And the 
Article goes on in its second paragraph, “ It shall be the duty of 
the Council in such case to recommend to the several govern- 
ments concerned what effective military, naval or air forces 
the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League.” 
Now, what are the obligations that this Article imposes? The 
only definite undertaking is in the main, I think, non-military. 
I say “in the main’”’ because a naval pacific blockade is appar- 
ently contemplated, but obviously the possibility of military 
measures being necessary cannot be omitted. The sanctions of 
this Article may mean war, though the action which is obligatory 
is not in the main military action. I do not think that con- 
clusion is affected by the language in Paragraph 3 of Article 16— 
the paragraph by which Members of the League agree mutually 
to support one another in the financial and economic measures 
taken. I think that the obligation there is to give economic 
and financial support, not to take military action. That is borne 
out by the fact that the last sentence of the paragraph contains 
the obligation to give free passage to military forces of any of the 
Members of the League co-operating to protect the covenants 





one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this 
Article, in order to minimise the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are co-operating to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council 
concurred in by the Representatives of all the other Members of the League 
represented thereon. 
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of the League. If there were an obligation on behalf of each 
Member to use its own forces, the less onerous obligation of allow- 
ing passage to the forces of other Members would be out of place. 

Next, on whom is the duty to take action under Article 16? 
Again, I think we have to say it is on the general body of the 
League. Unanimity is not necessary. No formal resolution of 
the Council or Assembly is needed. This was apparent in the 
handling of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. (Where any such 
formal resolution is necessary, no doubt the absence of unanimity 
means a failure to pass the resolution.) But if unanimity is not 
required, equally I think separate action is not contemplated. 
And I doubt, though here I know authority may be quoted against 
me, whether separate action, which in this very imperfect inter- 
national world may not always be inspired by the highest motives, 
is even allowed. It is, indeed, a matter of common sense that 
the action of one single Power in severing trade and financial 
relations could have no influence upon the conduct of the ag- 
gressor, and equally it is common sense—the sense of the plain 
man and woman in the street—not to interpret the Covenant of 
the League as giving a licence to each and every member to pro- 
ceed to military measures on its own account. So Paragraph 2 
of Article 16 does not seem to contemplate any separate action 
by individual Powers, but speaks of the contributions of Members 
of the League to the armed forces which are to be used “ to 
protect the Covenants of the League.” It is said that the text 
of the Article, as it imposes an absolute duty immediately to 
sever trade and financial relations, is not consistent with denying 
the right at any rate of the individual Member to make such a 
severance. The answer is, I think, that such action, even if it 
would be legal, is certainly not constitutional, as it would be 
directly contrary to the whole conception of common action on 
behalf of the League. The law compels no one to do the impos- 
sible. Lex cogit neminem ad impossibilia. I would like to add 
another tag in not very good Latin: Constitutio cogit neminem ad 
futilia. A constitution compels no one to futile action. So, 
taking the Covenant as if it were a purely legal contract, it must 
not be interpreted as compelling each and every Member of the 
League to restrain an aggressor, no matter what is the extent of 
its own power, and no matter what the other Members of the 
League may do. The law does not compel anyone to do the 
impossible. Equally, if we take the Covenant as we ought to 
take it—that is, as a constitutional instrument—we may say that 
its constitution does not compel its Members to futile action. The 
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constitution does not compel Members of the League to take 
action which may not indeed be impossible, but which is incapable 
of producing the desired effect. 

This constitutional aspect of the question has its application 
in connection with the word “‘ immediately”; it was this wider 
human view of the action to be taken under the Article which 
inspired the very important Resolutions which the Assembly 
passed in the year 1921. The broad effect of these Resolutions 
was that immediate action could not be deemed to be a duty of 
the Members of the League, but that the action taken must be 
gradual, and must progress from measures of less to measures of 
greater severity. Now, it may be doubtful whether these Reso- 
lutions of 1921 have any legal effect if the Covenant is to be 
construed as a contractual instrument, but if it is to be regarded 
as a constitution, resolutions by substantially the whole of the 
parties interested as to the manner in which the text of the con- 
stitution is to be interpreted cannot be lightly put aside. The 
result is that the exact text of Article 16 does not express the 
real existing law, just as the enacting formula of our own Acts 
of Parliament, or the freedom of contract clause in the United 
States’ Constitution, does not give a correct picture of the existing 
situation. There has been a change, and the constitution must 
and does recognise it in practice. 

Further, Article 16 calls for another observation. The 
Article is an attempt to get an automatic reaction to a situation 
which is to arise in the future, and therefore can be described 
only in words which may or may not seem appropriate when it 
is sought to apply them to a given set of facts. Some words of 
the Article—and those not the least important—are not wholly 
new in history. They recall, probably unintentionally, the 
formulation of a similar policy in the year 1815 by the unstable 
intellect of Alexander I of Russia. That monarch laid down in 
an instruction to his ministers abroad the main lines of the pro- 
gramme of international organisation which he had in mind, and in 
those instructions the phrase occurred, ‘‘ within the great Euro- 
pean family a State which embarks upon aggression is to be con- 
sidered as having ipso facto declared war upon all the others.” 
(Thus the theory of the automatic war can be traced back to 
the least respectable of the many different ancestors of the 
League.) But unfortunately for the reality of such proposals 
you cannot get States, by automatic reaction to words, to enter 
on war in obedience to a contractual obligation binding them to 
take such a step in an indefinite future and in conditions which 
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cannot be exactly foreseen. An attempt to produce this result 
is defeated by the fact that your formula in an international 
matter must be dependent for its efficacy on the way in which 
each Power “‘ finds the facts,” as a lawyer would say, of the case. 
In that operation of ‘‘ finding the facts ” it is impossible to control 
the independence, or (if you like) the sovereignty, of the several 
Powers. Thus in the Abyssinian case Austria, Hungary and 
Albania, in effect, found as a fact that Italy had not resorted to 
war in disregard of her covenants. This was a remarkable 
finding. But it could not be made the subject of any appeal. 
An American correspondent points out to me that a similar diffi- 
culty may be found to arise in connection with the American 
neutrality legislation which confides a power of fact-finding to 
the President. 

And this has an important bearing on the vexed question of 
the definition of ‘‘ aggression ” or ‘‘ the aggressor.’’ The necessity 
of allowing individual States to reach their own conclusions upon 
the question of how far the facts in any given case fall under the 
description which is to be found in the written instrument, is a 
conclusive obstacle to the success of attempts to bind States to 
take action by laying down a water-tight definition of the word 
“ageression.”” All such attempts involve a description, some- 
times fairly long, of international actions or international 
situations. Thus one such attempt, which was accepted and 
adopted, rather rashly I think, by the Security Committee of 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, included, in a definition 
of the various forms of aggression, these remarkable words: 


“ The provision of support to armed bands formed in the territory of 
another State, or refusal notwithstanding the request of the invaded 
State to take in its own territory all the measures in its power to 
deprive those bands of all assistance or protection.” 


Now, a little analysis of this remarkable definition will show that 
it involves at least five distinct and not very simple issues. It 
is a chimerical idea that any State would be ready to employ its 
armed forces, in a case in which it was otherwise unwilling to do 
so, by determining, against what it considered to be its own 
interests, that all those five questions were to be answered in a 
certain sense. You cannot, in fact, produce automatic declara- 
tions of war. States will not go to war on a technicality or on 
what seems to them to be a technicality. They will take broad 
views in accordance with their general sympathies. 

This brings me to another and more general point which 
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would have its effect in any attempt to operate Article 16 as a 
compulsory provision, and indeed in any attempt to operate 
successfully the earlier Article 15 which gives the Council of the 
League a qualified power of settling international disputes. 
The success of an important part of the machinery of the 
Covenant has, in the years which have passed since its institution, 
been compromised, perhaps hopelessly, by the existence of 
separate pacts or alliances between Members of the League. 
All such pacts and alliances are incompatible, according to what 
I conceive to be the true constitutional doctrine, with the obliga- 
tions of Members of the League. It is idle to describe such pacts 
as being constructed “ within the framework of the Covenant.” 
The Covenant is not a frame into which you can put any picture 
you please, or which you think corresponds in its general temper 
to whatever may be the artistic character of the frame. A frame, 
indeed, in most, though not in all, cases is of less importance than 
the picture within it. The Covenant, on the other hand, is, or 
ought to be, infinitely more important and significant than any 
other treaty or partial alliance. The basis of Article 15 and 
some other parts of the Covenant, notably Articles 11 and 10, 
is the capacity of Members of the League to form independent 
judgments on the merits of the case when disputes arise or 
threaten, or when violent action is taken, or when treaties come 
up for reconsideration. It is wholly impossible for States to take 
independent and impartial action when they are in special 
relations with one or other of the Powers directly involved. 
Coming back to Article 16, it is a matter of common sense 
that action under that Article, though it need not be universal, 
must not be individual. It must be sufficiently general to have a 
fair prospect of success. There can be little doubt that, according 
to the original intentions as to what was to be the character of 
the League, action under Article 16 would have meant the appli- 
cation of irresistible force on the lines of the pacific blockades, 
which, during the nineteenth century, were used to enforce sub- 
mission to the decisions of the Concert of Europe on the part of 
some minor Power. What was contemplated was a _ police 
operation, not war between more or less equal forces. And I 
resume my general argument by saying that if and in so far as 
action under Article 16 involves those taking part in it in a 
danger of serious war, it does not seem to me that there is any 
legal or constitutional duty upon the Members of the League to 
run that risk. But let me guard myself against the possibility 
of misunderstanding. I do not say that Members of the League, 
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so far as the Covenant is concerned, are not at liberty in many 
cases to take a general action which will lead to war if they con- 
sider such action necessary or desirable to avert worse evils. 
But such general action (and I would emphasise the word 
‘general’ as distinct from individual action) would be under- 
taken not as an obligation imposed by the Covenant, but in 
pursuance of an option or licence which the Covenant gives. 

You may ask, perhaps, whether it is not possible that on all 
these questions of interpretation the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice may play the same part as the Supreme Court 
has played in the development of the Constitution of the United 
States. Such a development of the powers of the Permanent 
Court is, at any rate in the immediate future, improbable. It is 
not likely that China will attempt to submit to the Court a claim 
for damages against other Members of the League (including 
Great Britain) for their failure to employ the machinery of 
Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant against Japan; and if the 
attempt were made, I doubt whether, in spite of the existence of 
the so-called Optional Clause and its acceptance by Great Britain, 
the defendant States would be ready to submit without demur 
to the jurisdiction. Ultimately, on such issues, it will be the 
conduct and practice of States, not the decisions of a court of 
law, which will determine the meaning of the Covenant. And 
if the American precedents are to be cited, it is well to remember 
that the vital issue of the right of secession of the Southern 
States was never submitted to the Supreme Court before the guns 
opened on Fort Sumter. The final word on that issue was uttered 
at Appomattox Court House, not in Washington. 


Let me conclude by a few reflections on the question of the 
amendment of the Covenant. The movement for amendment is 
not unnatural even if, on further consideration, amendment 
turns out to be unnecessary. The truth is, in my view, that the 
Covenant rationally interpreted is not in need of reform in any 
important particular, and the difficulties in the way of amend- 
ment are very serious. The Article of the Covenant which 
allows amendment, Article 26, requires ratification of the change 
by all Members of the Council (now fifteen in number) and by 
a majority of the Members of the Assembly. It is obviously 
very doubtful whether these conditions would in fact be realised 
in relation to any proposal for amendment. Amendments to 
stiffen the obligation to take military or economic action would 
have no chance, any amendment to weaken it would similarly 
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excite hostility in many quarters. It is worth while also to 
remember how rare it has been, since the first year or two of 
American independence, for permanent amendments of the 
American Constitution to be accepted. We may surely learn 
wisdom from the views expressed by some statesmen from the 
Dominions on the nature of the League as it now stands or as it 
was originally constituted. General Smuts, in November 1934, 
told us he could not visualise the League as a military machine : 


“It was not conceived or built for that purpose. It is not equipped 
for such functions, and if the attempt were now made to transform it 
into a military machine, into a system to carry on war for the purpose of 
preventing war, I think its fate is sealed. I cannot conceive of any- 
thing more calculated to keep the United States for ever out of the 
League than its transformation into a fighting machine pledged to carry 
out its decisions by force of arms if necessary, and remember, the 
United States has still to join the League before it will ever be its real 
self.”’ 


And much in the same sense, Mr. Bruce in Geneva in September 
1936 said : 


“With regard to Article 16 and the obligations which it imposes 
upon the States Members of the League, my Government desires merely 
that the existing practice should be recognised and put beyond question. 
At the moment the automatic provisions with regard to financial and 
economic sanctions are not being operated. . . . To endeavour in a 
non-universal League to operate the strict letter of the Covenant would 
be a menace to the League, for I believe it would drive some Members 
out of the League, and it would certainly act as a deterrent to the entry 
of those Powers outside whose co-operation is so desirable.”’ 


In the same spirit Canada told the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1936 that “‘ automatic commitments to the application 
of force are not a practical policy.” But it is right at the same 
time to recall that the New Zealand Government this year took 
a different view. On the other hand, there would be natural 
unwillingness, even now, on the part of many Powers, to weaken 
or water down formal obligations which in the future, if conditions 
change, may still have great importance. Nothing would, I 
think, be gained by the alteration of the text of the Covenant so 
long as it is clearly understood what interpretation in existing 
circumstances must be given to that text. On the other hand, 
a time may come in some distant future when the League will be 
practically universal and the operation of overwhelming force 
against an offender may be possible, although even then there 
may not be a legal obligation to employ military measures. It 
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may be well that the text of the governing international instru- 
ment should authorise in the last resort the employment of 
pressure, if and when the great body of the nations of the world 
are willing and able on suitable occasions to resort to it. 

A separate question is that of the separation of the Covenant 
from the Treaty of Versailles, and similarly from the Treaties of 
St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly. It would doubtless be highly 
desirable to have one separate text of the Covenant accepted by 
Members of the League at the present time. And I would add 
that it would be highly advisable to take the clauses relating to 
the International Labour Office out of the Treaties, like diamonds 
out of so much blue clay, and insert them in a new instrument 
as part of the constittition of the League, without insisting that 
membership of the International Labour Office is only open to 
Members of the League. That particular point, whatever might 
have been said originally, has now been decided by the fact of 
the membership of the United States in the International Labour 
Office without membership of the League. 

The effect of this would be to recognise that the permanent 
Articles for the organisation of the world which were established 
in 1919 are totally distinct from the terms imposed on Germany 
and her allies. The League will appear, with the International 
Labour Office at its side, as what it ought to be: the beginning 
of a universal framework of the organisation of the world, an 
international body corporate with a constitution whose develop- 
ment will be regulated by the course of future history. What 
this will be I am not rash enough to speculate, much less to 
prophesy. Let me only deprecate the superficial view that con- 
sultation and conference are something inferior to, and to be 
distinguished, sharply and to their disadvantage, from what is 
called ‘“‘ action,’ a term which usually means some form of 
violence; and let me add also that I do not contemplate or even 
desire that the League will develop into a world “ State ” or into 
a direct and despotic ‘‘ government ”’ of the whole world. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said that the positive and creative functions 
of the League were in the long run far more important than the negative 
side of preventing war. But if these activities with regard to education, 
human welfare, social justice, raising the standard of living were to 
yield any fruits, there would have to be “‘ a long run,” which would not 
be the case unless the negative side of the Covenant, the prevention of 


war, succeeded. 
He was glad that the lecturer had recognised the League as 
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aseparate organism. He thought it futile to imagine that the continent 
of Europe could be governed by twenty-five sovereign States without 
some central co-ordinating authority to do the work that the separate 
entities could never individually accomplish. If this was true of 
Europe, it was true of the world as a whole, and this was the main 
ultimate purpose of the League, to become the central authority for the 
world supplementing national or federal authorities. This did not 
mean a world State, but it did mean that sovereignty was not necessarily 
concentrated in one single spot, but might be distributed. There 
might be, as in the United States of America, some sovereignty in the 
States and some in the Federation, but there would also have to be 
some sovereignty in the central world authority. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said that he could not agree with the lecturer when 
he advocated no amendment or revision of the Covenant. In 1919 two 
things had been done. There had been the peace arrangements and 
the drawing up of the Covenant. The peace arrangements had been 
largely departed from now, and were held to be both unwise and unjust 
in many parts. But they had not been revised by the League. Ger- 
many had taken the law into her own hands and effected changes 
herself. This was an undesirable method of revision, and in regard to 
the Covenant it would be better for the question of revision to be 
deliberately faced. It was imperative that the League should be 
reconstructed to enable it to meet the great need of the world, adequate 
and peaceful adjustment of international relations. Ifthe League was 
to work effectively, it ought to be universal ; that was one change which 
was very necessary. Then obviously some means must be found for 
controlling the type of thing now taking place in China. Then there 
was the remedying of injustices. The League had been incapable of 
doing justice to Germany when she was a Member, and would probably 
be incapable of doing justice to her to-day if she came in. The Council 
of the League required to be unanimous in order that action might be 
taken. What chance would Germany have of obtaining justice when 
one single vote could put a veto on any change suggested? A reform 
of the Covenant of the League was vitally necessary to enable it both to 
do justice and to maintain order among its Members. 


LorpD ARNOLD said that were the League capable of functioning as 
its founders had hoped, it would be a most valuable institution, but in 
point of fact the League had so utterly failed in all that it had set out to 
do for peace, that it would be far better to scrap it altogether and to try 
to begin some new organisation on different lines. The League was so 
utterly discredited and so very much objected to, to use no stronger 
phrase, by Germany, Italy and other nations, that it was quite impos- 
sible for it ever to form a satisfactory world court unless force were 
taken out of the Covenant. 

The lecturer had referred to the old analogy of the League and the 
police force, but there was no prospect of a League based on force ever 
functioning. The League had nothing approaching two-thirds of the 
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.force of the world. As Baron von Neurath had said, there was no hope, 
even had the League the requisite force, of implementing this force 
unless all the nations of the world had community of aim, which at 
present they most certainly had not. But even supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that all the nations of the world were united against 
Germany, that would not necessarily stop her from going to war. She 
would know that the small nations right up against her would not dare 
to join in. France would not fight Italy, because Italy could bomb 
her towns on the Riviera. In the same way there would never be a case 
in which all the nations of the world would be united against one 
country. The League had never been properly thought out. It had 
never been put into practice, and the way in which it had failed since 
IgIg was quite incredible. Instead of producing peace it had produced 
precisely that balance of power which it had been designed to prevent. 

Another great danger of the present League based on force was that 
Great Britain might be drawn into wars which did not really concern 
her. A good example of this was the case of Czechoslovakia. Every 
League supporter seemed to regard the defence of Czechoslovakia as a 
sacred cause. For Great Britain to wage a successful war, there would 
have to be two conditions. First, ninety per cent. of the people in the 
country would have to be in favour of the war, not only at the beginning, 
but right through to what would be probably a very bitter end. 
Secondly, she would need the support of the Dominions, and as Sir 
Edward Grigg had pointed out in an interesting speech in Manchester, 
the Dominions did not like continental entanglements. 

The only course was to take force out of the Covenant. A leading 
article in The Times had come to the same conclusion, not on pacifist 
grounds, but on grounds of practical consideration, because there was 
no practical alternative. It had pleaded for a world conciliation Court. 
All nations might come into such a Court, whose moral authority would 
have far greater effect than a League based on force which could not 
be implemented and which was a danger to civilisation. 


Mr. VANDELEUR ROBINSON said that he thought the lecturer had 
rendered a great service to the complacency of the nations, because he 
had thrown a cloak of legal respectability over the selfishness of 
countries which would only do what seemed convenient to them. 
There was no doubt that such an interpretation of their obligations was 
held by statesmen in Great Britain and in other countries. The 
remedy was to take away a large part of the existing sovereignty of the 
nations—a great deal more than they had been willing to give up hither- 
to, when they had signed the Covenant of the League of Nations. A 
Federation should therefore be formed, to begin with in Europe, which 
would have so much power in the hands of the central body that it 
would be able to control the forces of the different countries, effect 
treaty revision, and, if necessary, intervene to ensure that minorities 
were duly protected. If this were not done, sooner or later there would 
be a war in Europe which would destroy civilisation. 
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Mr. THomMAS DUNBABIN said that he was rather surprised by the 
pessimistic speeches of some speakers, including the speaker before the 
last, who thought the League Powers so much weaker than the anti- 
League Powers. What was the matter with the League Powers? They 
included fifty-seven nations, and Italy could not leave for two years. 

The lecturer had mentioned external aggression, but nearly all the 
wars since 1919 had been internal wars between Members of the League. 
Japan, a Member of the League, had cut a large slice off China, and even 
now was only out of the League because she had left it. Paraguay and 
Bolivia had both been Members of the League. Ethiopia was still a 
Member of the League. Italy while still a Member of the League had 
gone to war with the legal Spanish Government, also a Member of the 
League, in alliance with General Franco, not yet a Member of the League. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTZOV said that public opinion here had never been 
fairly shown what Great Britain’s obligations, not in a legal, but in a 
general moral sense, were. That appallingly misleading affair, the 
Peace Ballot, had never put the essential issue simply: only two 
questions were necessary. (1) Did the people believe in the League of 
Nations and those things for which the Covenant stood? (2) Were they 
prepared to fight in the last resort to see that these things were carried 
out? Everything else was unimportant. An answer to those two 
questions would have given some indication of public opinion. But the 
answers to the questions which had been set had given no solution, 
because the majority of people who answered the question on economic 
sanctions did not know what it really meant, had thought vaguely that 
one could get away with economic sanctions without war, which was 
impossible. 

With regard to the lecturer’s point about there being no positive 
automatic obligation in the Covenant as it stood for really drastic action, 
it seemed to the speaker that provision for this had been the idea behind 
some of the pacts so-called, ‘‘ within the Covenant of the League,”’ 7.e. 
as a guarantee more binding than that contained in the Covenant which 
was not obligatory. Therefore if the lecturer maintained that the 
Covenant did not impose automatic obligations, surely he could 
not maintain that these pacts aimed at supplying machinery to enforce 
the Covenant were incompatible. These were issues which would be of 
vital interest to the public, and it was a pity that the many elder 
statesmen, politicians and ex-ambassadors of all shades of political 
opinion who spoke from public platforms and in the Press did not 
concentrate more on the simple essential issues of principles. 

The speaker said he would like to conclude by quoting a letter from 
a foreign friend who had been professor in an English University for 
many years and had now retired. He had said that Great Britain 
seemed to be a country which was determined in no circumstances 
to go to war whatever the cost might be to any other nation, in spite of 
the high moral declarations of Mr. Eden and others and this was now 
being realised by the native populations of Abyssinia, Spain and China. 
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This, in the speaker’s opinion, was a grave indictment. Because one of 
the outstanding features of the Covenant had been that it did give the 
weaker and less developed nations the feeling that there was a new 
security, and there was, therefore, the hope that they would develop a 
new conception of international responsibilities based on public opinion. 
This feeling was now disappearing, and there was the danger that as 
these peoples developed (and nations like China were developing 
rapidly), they would go to the other extreme and obtain security not by 
methods of agreement and co-ordinated action, but by those very 
methods against which the League had been formed, i.e. methods of 
smash and grab. 


SIR EDWARD GriGG (in the chair) said that he had found himself in 
very great agreement With the lecturer. He liked his conception of the 
League as having a life of its own, independent of the Member States, 
and he could understand the view that the League had an immortal 
personality. But he had felt puzzled about this conception when the 
lecturer had said that the League must be dependent, to some extent, on 
the conditions in which it had originally been laid down, which sug- 
gested that the immortality was contingent on and conditioned by 
national support, because if all the Member States were free to repudiate 
their obligations, what would become of the immortality of the League ? 
Only Lewis Carrol would be capable of doing justice to this conception 
with the smile of the Cheshire cat. The reality which emerged from the 
discussion was that there were two conceptions fighting for recognition 
and superiority. The trouble was that the League was incapable of 
dealing with the major questions which were now threatening the peace 
of the world. It could not deal with the trouble in the Far East nor the 
dictatorships in Europe, nor, less difficult but still perplexing, the 
problem of relations between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. When Great Britain broke a treaty like the payment of War 
Debts to the United States, the League could do nothing, and no one 
expected it to do anything. How was the League to be enabled to deal 
with the situation? There were two ideas on the subject. Firstly 
there were the people who wished to give the League more power by 
taking away some sovereignty from the Member States. There were 
great difficulties about this, because nationalism was the strongest force 
in the world to-day. If it was impossible to get the nations of the 
British Commonwealth to give up one iota of their sovereignty, how 

_ could the other nations of the world be persuaded to surrender any of 
theirs? Yet if the League were to function, there must be a Federa- 
tion in which the Member States would give up a certain amount of their 
sovereign power. In the history of the Federation of the United 
States, at the beginning the central authority had had no power and had 
failed; then came Alexander Hamilton, and the States had really sur- 
rendered their sovereignty. What did surrender of sovereignty really 
mean? It meant that the central authority had to have power over 
the life and property of the subjects of the sovereign States. If this was 
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the goal, all power to those who were working towards it, but the 
speaker did not feel that they would get anywhere near it for many 
generations. There could be no compromise. The only alternative 
was to work for a League which would be a world conciliation court 
to which people would bring questions for discussion round a table. 
If it was to be effective, it must be a meeting-place where all the 
great Powers of the world would come. The speaker considered this 
the only practical solution at the present moment. It was the only 
League of which both Germany and the United States would consent 
to be members. 

Finally, when people spoke of power, it was most dangerous to 
reckon military power by counting heads. On this basis the League 
was immensely powerful. In the matter of numbers China was at the 
moment far the superior of Japan. The fact remained that if matters 
between Japan and Great Britain came to a division, the former had a 
very powerful fleet in the Far East, while the latter had four cruisers 
with six-inch guns. And if Great Britain removed the rest of her fleet 
from European waters to the Far East, difficulties would arise which she 
was not very anxious to face. The League certainly did not command 
more than half of the military force in the world, and it was to be 
doubted if it commanded as much. Therefore it was useless to con- 
sider the League as having overwhelming force behind it which could 
implement its verdicts. It was, therefore, to be hoped that Great 
Britain would endeavour in the future to make friends, and not enemies, 
so that at some future date all might be willing to come to this court of 
conciliation, which certainly ought to be inspired by the old ideals of the 
League of Nations. 


SIR JoHN FIscHER WILLIAMS said that his object during the evening 
had been the rather dull and prosaic matter of Great Britain’s real 
legal obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, because 
until these were known it seemed premature to go on to see if there were 
any moral duties beyond the legal obligations. He would explain to the 
third speaker that he did not think that in the existing circumstances 
there were any legal obligations for Great Britain to take military 
action. Therefore he considered his address quite consistent with the 
letter in The Times which bore his signature. 

The real question was whether it would be possible to advance the 
general standards of humanity so as to become worthy of the League. 
If such an improvement could be brought about, then there would be 
material for the League as originally conceived towork upon. Whether 
the Covenant should be altered or not was a matter of political judg- 
ment, but the lecturer thought that it would be a difficult matter, and 
the League might be thus destroyed altogether by such attempt. A 
more prudent course would be to leave the structure of the Covenant as 
it was and to interpret it, necessarily, according to the existing cir- 
cumstances. It was of no use trying to construct a new building when 
the necessary materials were not ready to hand. 











THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PORTUGAL! 


S. GEORGE WEST 


No one who has been in a position to take an intelligent 
interest in Portugal since 1926 and to compare the general state 
of the country as it then was with its present condition can fail 
to be aware that remarkable achievements have been effected in 
financial regeneration, economic reconstruction, political organisa- 
tion and social welfare. During the period of the Republic 
attempts to work an inorganic system of parliamentary govern- 
ment repeatedly broke down. Between 1910, when the monarchy 
ended, and 1926, when the Army’s coup on May 26th ushered in 
the present régime, there were not less than sixteen revolutions 
and forty changes of ministry. The history of the period is one 
of continuous anarchy, governmental corruption, rioting and 
pillage, assassinations, arbitrary imprisonment, and religious 
persecution. The country, embarrassed for more than a century 
by financial difficulties, was faced with bankruptcy. Things 
to-day are very different. 

In 1926 the Army set up a military dictatorship and re- 
established public order. In 1928 Dr. Oliveira Salazar, Professor 
of Economics at Coimbra University, became Minister of Finance, 
and since then a series of eight budget surpluses, unbroken even 
during the world-wide economic crisis, is evidence of the honesty 
and stability of his administration. The gold reserve has steadily 
increased. The escudo was stabilised at a hundred and ten to 
the pound in 1931, and the note circulation remained steady 
when Portugal followed England off the gold standard on to 
sterling. The Bank rate, which stood at eight per cent. in 1930, 
was reduced last year to four and a half per cent. Treasury Bills 
were permanently suspended in 1933. The floating debt was 
extinguished in 1934. No external loan has been contracted 
since 1928, and Portugal to-day is almost independent of inter- 
national finance. . 

These reforms were not effected without sacrifices. Drastic 
measures were necessary if the country was to be saved from 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 28th, 1937; with Sir Claud 
Russell, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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complete financial collapse. New taxation was inevitably im- 
posed, and every effort was made to reduce expenditure. Revenue 
was collected on a uniform principle and departmental budgets 
were rigidly fiscalised. Conscious that the success of this experi- 
ment was their last hope of salvation, the Portuguese people 
responded to Dr. Salazar’s appeal to the nation for co-operation 
and sacrifice. The disappearance of the. burden of unproductive 
debt and contingent financial difficulties renewed hope for the 
future, and the Government, which now included several univer- 
sity professors, embarked on a programme of social and economic 
rehabilitation, the steady pursuit of which is affecting every 
branch of national life and transforming the material and spiritual 
values of the people. The administrative services have been 
drastically re-organised, and are subject to periodic inspection ; 
and the excessive graft and corruption, which were their worst 
features prior to 1926, have been eliminated. Improvements in 
public services include the rebuilding and re-equipment of roads 
and railways, the extension of the telephone system, the estab- 
lishment of. a National Broadcasting Station, harbour recon- 
struction, the preservation of national monuments, the develop- 
ment of production in electric power, and important irrigation 
works which, when completed, will profoundly influence agricul- 
tural development and the distribution of the people. The 
fighting forces are being modernised. Housing estates are being 
laid out for the benefit of the industrial worker. More than a 
thousand elementary schools have been built in an attempt to 
reduce illiteracy from its present high percentage of sixty-five. 
It is probable that there has never existed in Portugal such 
intense internal activity as there is to-day, manifesting itself not 
only in public works, but also in an increase of agricultural and 
industrial production. One cannot enter the smallest or remotest 
village without being able to observe evidence of renewed en- 
deavour. The number of registered unemployed on December 
31st, 1935, was forty-two thousand, or less than one per cent. 
of the male population. Emigration has declined from forty 
thousand in 1929 to nine thousand in 1935, although this may 
be due to restrictions imposed in Brazil. The country is now in 
the second year of a Fifteen Year Plan of economic reconstruction 
providing for an expenditure of sixty million pounds. 

In their proclamation of 1926 the military leaders pledged 
themselves to evolve an acceptable form of constitutional govern- 
ment which would not subject the country to the disorders of 
the past. The New Constitution approved by plebiscite in 1933 
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provides for a President, a Council of Ministers, a National 
Assembly elected by direct suffrage and a Corporative Chamber. 
The principles on which the Constitution is based are comprised 
in the Decalogue of the New State, and may be summarised as 
values derived from the genuine traditional elements in Portuguese 
national life—namely, family, faith, fatherland, and the right 
and obligation to work. In the New State the individual exists 
socially as a member of a group, which may be a natural group 
such as that of the family; a professional group such as the 
Corporation; ora territorial group such as the Municipal Council ; 
and it is in this social quality that all his necessary rights are 
recognised. The smallest association is the family, and, in the 
first degree, only Heads of families are allowed to vote. I would 
stress that the family is at the basis of the new system in Portugal. 
The Constitution defines the family as “the first basis of social 
education, discipline and harmony and the backbone of the 
political order.” It is on this “ association” that the edifice is 
erected. The family votes for the Parish Council, the Parish 
Council has a corporative vote for the Municipal Council, the 
Municipal Council in turn votes for the Provincial Council. All 
these units are defined as Corporations in their social and admin- 
istrative functions. Economically also Portuguese society is 
being organised on a corporative basis. It is a fundamental 
tenet that production must be regulated for the benefit of the 
State as a whole. The citizen is not only a consumer; he is 
also a producer, a potential and actual agent of welfare, and as 
such a primary factor in State organisation. An important step 
towards the realisation of this concept of the Corporative State 
was the enactment in 1933 of the Statute of National Labour, 
or the Portuguese Workers’ “ Bill of Rights.” The effect of 
this Statute, and of subsequent decrees, is that productive © 
activity is being rationalised on a corporative basis. The Cor- 
porative Chamber, with its twenty-four Committees, representing 
all aspects of the economic, administrative, moral and cultural 
life of the nation, is the mainstay of the New State. By defini- 
tion a corporative republic, the New State, in effect, identifies 
itself with the Nation. The New State zs Portugal. 


Portugal shares with all the smaller European Powers a 
desire for peace and order, which are essential for her internal 
policy of reconstruction. Her general foreign policy, therefore, 
is based on the maintenance of the status quo and a respect for 
international law. Though her people have shown no great 
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enthusiasm for it, Portugal has consistently supported the 
League of Nations and the principle of collective security. Her 
representative was Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen in the 
Chaco dispute, and Chairman of the Committee of Eighteen in 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. It was not the fault of Senhor 
Vasconcellos that the oil sanction was not applied against Italy. 
Prior to July 18th, 1936, Portugal’s chief concern in the field of 
international relations was to pursue a policy which would 
secure her Colonial Empire. After the outbreak of the Civil War 
in Spain, emphasis has been laid on a policy which will safe- 
guard her independence in Europe. 

In approaching the question of Portugal’s attitude towards 
the Spanish Civil War, it is essential to remember that the 
Portuguese and Spanish are two different peoples, united geo- 
graphically by a peninsular consciousness and spiritually by an 
allegiance to the Catholic Church, yet separated historically and 
politically. The Portuguese have never forgotten the Spanish 
domination of 1580-1640, and the Spaniard is the traditional 
enemy. The recent history of Portugal has seen a progression 
of monarchy, republic, dictatorship. In Spain the sequence has 
been different : monarchy, dictatorship, republic. During Primo 
de Rivera’s dictatorship relations between Portugal and Spain 
improved appreciably. A dispute over the waters of the Douro 
was settled in 1927, communications were developed and reciprocal 
relations established in 1928. General Carmona, the President 
of Portugal, paid an official visit to Spain in 1929. That these 
relations grew worse after Primo de Rivera’s fall in 1930 was not 
due to Portugal. Spain moved more and more to the Left and 
became more and more pugnacious. Sefior Largo Caballero 
ostentatiously welcomed Dr. Salazar’s enemies, the tension grew 
’ and the Portuguese frontier became one of the most nervous in 
Europe. The Portuguese dictatorship, on the other hand, 
moved more and more successfully towards the Right, while in 
the five years of the Second Spanish Republic chaos grew as 
statesmanship declined. July 18th, 1936, saw the beginning of 
a Struggle, the issue of which Portugal interpreted, and interprets, 
as meaning life or death to her continued existence as an inde- 
pendent nation. Her interests were, and are, more nearly 
affected than any other European Power. Her sympathies were 
inevitably for General Franco. The Madrid Government toler- 
ated, and so represented, all that was anathema to Portugal— 
irresponsibility and irreligion. Hence the Spanish Civil War 
became for her another Crusade against the Infidel—The Re- 
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conquest of Spain. It is as well to remember that Portugal owes 
her existence, her very origin, to the Christian religion, for she 
dates her history from 1147, when Lisbon was captured from the 
Moors in the Second Crusade. Portugal’s sympathies would be 
the same if she were situated in the middle of the Pacific. Her 
geographical position merely intensifies her attitude. 

If the Valencia Government were to win, the victors would 
undoubtedly endeavour to stir up revolution in Portugal, for 
any Federation of Iberian Soviet Republics must include her. 
Portugal, for her part, is determined to prevent a spread of the 
Spanish anarchy within her borders and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the last ten years’ achievements. Hence the Portuguese 
Legion and the Youth Movement are identified with the crusade 
against Communism. “It is natural,” said Dr. Salazar on 
July 6th last, “ that we should protect ourselves from the con- 
sequences of such hatred. It is not a question of the life of this 
or that person; it is a matter affecting the whole nation, our 
history, and the future of our people.” 

If the Valencia Government were to win and fail to stir up 
revolution in Portugal, the victors might make an attempt on 
Portuguese sovereignty. By the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
Britain is pledged to safeguard Portugal’s independence. But 
Portugal’s confidence in Britain’s réle as protector of the smaller, 
defenceless countries against aggression was shaken by our atti- 
tude over the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, and she is taking no 
chances. ‘‘It is not incumbent upon England,” declared Dr. 
Salazar, again on July 6th last, “to defend all our interests 
before we ourselves do so or even against our wishes.” Hence 
the rapid rearmament of the army. Spain numbers twenty 
million as against Portugal’s six and a half million, every one of 
whom, however, is determined to defend his country’s inde- 
pendence. If the New State were overthrown and Portugal 
became a Socialist Republic or a Spanish Province, she would 
lose her Colonial Empire and disappear from Europe. Her loss 
would be disastrous in every sense of the word, for she has a 
glorious history, and is to-day setting a remarkable example of 
the way in which a small nation can, by internal order and 
progress, contribute towards world peace. 

Portugal, however, does not believe that the Valencia Govern- 
ment will win. General Franco will secure control over a sub- 
stantial part of Spain if not the whole of it, and the probability 
is that the new Spain will be reconstructed on lines similar to 
those pursued in Portugal during the last eleven years. All 
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that Portugal desires for Spain is that she may have a régime 
which will have a respect for order and international law such as 
she has in her own country. In her sight, the Valencia Govern- 
ment, by its irresponsibility, has forfeited all right to endeavour 
to establish a régime. Despite this, for the sake of international 
collaboration, Portugal has adopted an attitude of strict neutrality 
since the Non-Intervention Agreement of August 21st, 1936. 
Some armaments may have been supplied during the early 
months of the war, but to-day her sympathies are restricted to 
supplying non-prohibited material. She has broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Valencia Government long since, but, unlike 
Germany and Italy, she has not yet extended recognition to 
General Franco. 

Portugal’s attitude, based on her anxiety to secure her metro- 
politan territory, has, in the eyes of the “ neutral’ Western 
European States, placed her in the camp of the Fascist and 
Nazi Powers. Portugal’s relations with other Powers have, in 
consequence, undergone some modification. With Russia she has 
no diplomatic relations at all. Russians are not admitted to 
Portugal or to the Portuguese colonies, and it will be remembered 
that Portugal vigorously opposed Russia’s entry into the League 
of Nations. Her relations with Czechoslovakia were severed last 
August, due to the failure of the Czechoslovakian Government to 
approve the export of arms ordered from a Czechoslovakian 
armament factory, in pursuance of Portugal’s policy of rearma- 
ment; suspicion on both sides was evident. Brazil, united to 
Portugal by special ties of history, race and language, has shown 
an intelligent comprehension of Portugal’s delicate position. 
Early this year a special delegation came from Rio de Janeiro to 
Lisbon to affirm the loyalty and support of one million Portuguese 
colonists in Brazil. 

Portugal’s relations with France are not too cordial, following 
the imposition of import duties in 1934, the Franco-Soviet Pact, 
and the attitude adopted by the less restrained elements in the 
French Popular Front over the Spanish question. Surreptitious 
intervention is alleged on both sides. It may be of significance 
that the French course in Portuguese lyceums has been reduced 
from five years to three. 

Germany and Italy have not been slow to exploit Portuguese 
apprehension with regard to the outcome of the struggle in 
Spain, and to enlist her support in their policy of delay in the 
Non-Intervention Committee. Italy openly regards the Portu- 
guese Corporative system as Fascist and based on her own, 
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She plays on Latin sympathies, draws an effective parallel between 
their respective dictatorships, contrasting their successful achieve- 
ments with the disorder which prevailed under their parliamentary 
régimes, and aims at including Portugal in a hegemony of Latin 
nations. There are Italian centres of culture in Lisbon, Coimbra 
and Oporto akin to those existing in other countries of the 
Mediterranean basin, but their activities are neutralised to some 
extent by their lack of continuity and by the fact that Italian 
is not a class-subject in Portuguese lyceums. The Portuguese 
people have not forgotten Abyssinia, or the death-blow which 
Italy dealt to the principle of collective security. 

Germany, like Italy, is encouraging Portugal in the belief 
that peace in Europe can be maintained only by presenting a 
common front against the menace of Communism and that those 
Powers, the liberal democracies, which have entered into alliances 
with Russia or passively tolerate her subversive activities, are 
decadent and untrustworthy. Since 1924 Germany has taken 
considerable pains to cultivate Portugal. Portuguese-speaking 
Germans from East and South-West Africa have come to settle 
in Portugal, and immigrants from the Fatherland, accustomed to 
a depressed standard of living since the Great War, have readily 
adapted themselves to Portuguese conditions and mix easily with 
the people. During the last thirteen years there has been a 
steady approximation between the two countries, commercially, 
culturally and politically. The question of Germany’s War 
debt to Portugal was finally liquidated in 1936. Mutual trade 
agreements have been made and large contracts placed for 
machinery and armaments. Cultural interpenetration has, per- 
haps, been less spectacular, but more effective. Germany has 
set up centres of Portuguese culture at Hamburg, Cologne and 
Berlin, apart from Ibero-American Institutes (Germany has never 
made the unforgivable sin of confusing Portugal with Spain), 
and these centres are active and flourishing. This year (1937) 
Portuguese has been put on a level with French as an optional 
romance language in German gymnasiums. Frequent missions 
of study, visits of professors, lecturers, journalists and scientists 
have been arranged between the two countries, and even visits 
of students and workers on a large scale. At international con- 
gresses held in Portugal Germany is always effectively repre- 
sented. German, re-introduced as a school subject in the 
twenties, is now on the same basis as English in Portuguese 
secondary schools. In the universities German is taught jointly 


with English. There are German centres of culture in Lisbon 
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and Coimbra, German teachers visit Portuguese lyceums, and a 
German-Portuguese Club in Lisbon co-ordinates and fosters 
Luso-German cultural and social relations. There are political 
similarities in such organisations as the Portuguese National 
Foundation for Delight in Work, founded in 1935, the Portuguese 
Legion, and the Youth Movement, founded in 1936 under the 
egis of the Minister for National Education. ‘‘ Germany is now 
bold to proclaim that Portugal, after centuries of subservience, 
has at last thrown off her fetters—7.e., the English connexion.” + 

Portugal is under no delusion as to Germany’s real intentions, 
but she is in the unusual position of receiving overtures from 
major Powers, and not unnaturally she is taking full advantage 
of her position. There is a very real danger that if the other 
major Powers continue to treat her with indifference and to 
ignore or deprecate her very considerable achievements since 
1926, she may be tempted to a step which, while disastrous for 
herself, would be most embarrassing for others. 


While concern for her own independence is at the moment 
the keynote of Portuguese foreign policy, her determination to 
retain her colonial Empire is equally strong. As a small country 
in Europe with large tracts of territory abroad, she has no militant 
intentions beyond her borders and is anxious, as I have said 
before, only to preserve the status quo. In the nineteenth century 
it was Portugal’s perpetual fear that her financial embarrass- 
ments, the instability of her governments, the disorder of her 
colonial administration and her inability to play any part in the 
concert of nations would be considered sufficient pretexts for 
other Powers to dispose of her colonies over her head. It was, 
indeed, a political axiom that Portugal owed her existence solely 
to the rivalry between the great European Powers and was 
allowed to retain her overseas possessions only by the maintenance 
of the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. This was forcibly brought 
home to Portugal by the British “‘ Ultimatum ”’ of 1890, which 
has not been forgotten, and I am afraid never will be. Portugal’s 
faith in England’s goodwill was severely shaken by the private 
agreement which Great Britain made with Germany on the eve 
of the Great War (over Portugal’s head) as to a possible future 
division of her colonial possessions should Portugal one day be 
inclined or “induced” to sell them. Portuguese fears were 
increased in 1919, when the accusation that Germany was “ not 


1 Prof. W. C. Atkinson, ‘‘ Portugal and Spain,” in The Dublin Review, July 
1937- 
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fit to have colonies’ was regarded as sufficient warrant to dis- 
possess her of them. Portugal’s first care, after the movement 
of May 26th, 1926, was to present to the world a nation at peace 
with herself and a balanced budget. Only by the former could 
she establish beyond question her right to national independ- 
ence; only by the latter could she avert temptation to sell her 
colonies. 

The necessity of reforming the colonial administrations was 
recognised early in the present régime, and has since been success- 
fully dealt with. ‘‘ The Resurrection of the Portuguese Em- 
pire,” or the Fourth Empire as the Portuguese prefer to call it, 
has been due largely to the efforts of Dr. Armindo Monteiro, who, 
when Minister for the Colonies, made an exhaustive tour of the 
African possessions, and, overcoming the opposition of many 
vested interests, succeeded in balancing all the colonial budgets. 
Since 1931 there has been steady development, and an active 
interest has been taken at home to promote the social and 
economic welfare of the colonies. Roads and railways have been 
extended, port and harbour reconstruction works put in hand, 
and irrigation and drainage schemes planned and begun. Angola, 
whose state was the most serious, has shown a balanced budget 
and a favourable trade balance since 1931. Exchange visits of 
students and journalists have been arranged, as well as flights 
and cruises. The corporative system is now being introduced, 
although slowly and with the greatest care. 

The colonial impulse has always been deeply radicated in the 
Portuguese national consciousness; if it has not been developed 
as much as it might have been during the last hundred years, 
the fault has been due, not to any inherent weakness of the 
people, but to the lack of a planned colonial policy and to financial 
embarrassment. Popular interest, which has always been keen, 
has been stimulated in recent years by the Colonial Week, now 
an annual event; by the extraordinarily successful Colonial 
Exhibition, held at Oporto in 1934; and by the no less impressive 
Historical Exhibition of the Occupation during the nineteenth 
century, held at Lisbon this year. On the scientific side mention 
must be made of Portugal’s contribution to the Twenty-Second 
Meeting of the International Colonial Institute at Lisbon in 1933; 
to the proposal tabulated by the University of Coimbra in 1936 
for the institution of a Colonial Faculty; and to the first Con- 
gress of the History of Portuguese Expansion in the World, held 
in Lisbon this year (1937). Political and economic problems are 
examined by the Imperial Council, the triennial Conference of 
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Colonial Governors (Conferences were held in Lisbon in 1933 and 
1936) and the Economic Conference of the Colonial Empire (the 
first meeting was held in 1936). General and specific guarantees 
are provided in the Colonial Act of 1933 which is integrated in 
the Constitution. Article 7 affirms that ‘‘ The State will not, in 
any manner whatsoever, part with any part of the colonial 
territories and rights of Portugal, except in the case of rectifica- 
tion of frontiers and after approbation by the National Assembly.” 

The inflexible resolve never to release the colonies or any 
part of them has been expressed publicly on more than one 
occasion. In 1935 Portugal formally denied the rumour that 
she intended to cede Macao to Japan. In the same year she 
repudiated the rumour that her possessions could be made a 
subject for discussion in the Anglo-German conversations held 
in London. In August 1935, in reply to the despatch from the 
London correspondent of the Echo de Paris, suggesting a new 
partition of the African colonies as a means of avoiding the 
Italo-Abyssinian War, a categorical denial was issued in the 
following words : 


‘‘ Firstly, the Portuguese colonies, an integral part of the national 
territory, cannot be made the object of any diplomatic or financial 
transaction. Secondly, the present financial situation of Portugal, 
which can be cited as a model and an example, renders absurd all 
eventuality of financial compensation, of which Portugal has no need. 
Thirdly, no reason could be invoked to put in question the rights of 
the sovereignty of Portugal over her possessions overseas, rights which 
she holds both by centuries of occupation and by colonial adminis- 
tration which does not fear comparison with any other. Fourthly, it 
would be illusory to believe in the possibility of a pacific spoliation 
of any part of Portuguese territory, for the profit of anyone, for the 
Portuguese Government and people would stand firm for the defence 
of their rights with all their strength and by every means to the 
end. . . . We wish to transmit integrally to our children the patri- 
mony we have inherited from our Fathers. It is above us. We 
cannot permit it on the table of any conference.” 


On July 15th, 1936, Senhor Julio Dantas intervened at a League 
of Nations meeting of the International Committee of Intellectual 
Co-operation to declare that the Portuguese Government would 
not admit, under any title, the cession to Germany of the Portu- 
guese colonies. In December 1936 it was rumoured from Switzer- 
land that the Portuguese colonies would be sold to Germany. 
This was formally denied. It was thereupon rumoured that 
Angola had been leased to Germany for ninety-nine years. At 
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this juncture Dr. Salazar himself issued a formal Note, ending 
with these words :— 


‘“‘ We refuse to be drawn into political machinations, and we will 
not sell, surrender, lease or share our colonies, under any conditions 
whatsoever. Such transactions are entirely forbidden by the principles 
of our Constitution, and, in default of those, would be directly contrary 
to the conscience of the nation.” 


To attempt to induce Portugal to sell her colonies would, 
therefore, meet with the strongest opposition. It may be remem- 
bered that when, shortly after the War, Belgium required a 
minute portion of the Portuguese territory near the mouth of 
the Congo in order to provide an alignment for a railway from 
the coast to the interior, Portugal, afraid of creating a precedent 
which might lead to enforced alienations on a larger scale, was 
induced to sell only with the greatest difficulty. If such was 
her attitude when disorganised and financially embarrassed, it 
will be readily appreciated how much greater would be her 
resistance now that she is organised and solvent. 

South Africa’s attitude is being watched very carefully. In 
fact it may be that at the moment the Portuguese Government 
is more interested in the intentions of South Africa and the 
South African Government than in those of Great Britain. 
Relations are cordial. The Patronage of the East, guaranteed by 
the Colonial Act, is being developed with the approval of the 
Governments of South Africa and India. Recent utterances, 
however, by the South African Minister for Defence have not 
allayed Portugal’s fears. Mr. Pirow’s thesis is that, while it is 
unthinkable that Germany should be allowed to regain possession 
of Tanganyika and/or South-West Africa, it is equally unthink- 
able that Germany should remain without any possessions what- 
ever. Portugal is naturally suspicious, and remembering charges 
of irresponsibility that have been made against her in the past and 
the charges of misgovernment, slave-trafficking, etc., made against 
Abyssinia more recently, is preparing herself for all contingencies. 
If Portugal lost her colonies she would become politically and 
economically reduced to a province of Spain, an appendage to a 
possible bloc formed by Spain, Italy and Germany. It would 
indeed be a shameful betrayal if, at the moment when Portugal is 
successfully setting her house in order, Great Britain were to 
abandon her oldest ally to the ambitions of any other Power. 


Portugal is genuinely anxious to retain Great Britain’s friend- 
ship and interest. She still believes in our impartiality (witness 
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her invitation to Great Britain to appoint British observers on 
her land frontiers as against her refusal to permit international 
control). She welcomed British rearmament (as which of the 
smaller Powers does not?), and reaffirms the Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance, while making it clear that the alliance is not the whole 
of her foreign policy. But she is frankly puzzled that, after a 
long period of neglect—however justified—Great Britain should 
make such little attempt to understand what she has accom- 
plished since 1926, and what are the motives for her present 
attitude towards the Spanish conflict. She is also puzzled that 
Great Britain, the representative of peace and order, does not 
join more actively in supporting the forces of order, puzzled that 
she should tolerate the subversive activities of forces which lead 
to disorder. This is especially true of the Spanish War, and 
Portugal believes that public opinion in Great Britain (and 
France) is ill-informed as to the true nature of the problem. 
Portugal’s geographical situation and peninsular affinities give 
her peculiar advantages for appreciating the position. “‘ Some 
people,” said Dr. Salazar on July 6th last when reaffirming the 
Anglo-Portuguese Alliance, “do not believe in the Communist 
peril; we, on the other hand, feel it, see it, and fear that Com- 
munism with the connivance of other countries may take root 
in Spain, and so destroy any chance of the Spanish people work- 
ing out their own political salvation—for there could be no 
national liberty or independent choice in a State largely controlled 
by several Internationals.’ For Portugal the Spanish War is not 
a question of dictatorship versus democracy, but dictatorship 
based on authority versus dictatorship based on irresponsibility. 
The issue, in short, is order versus chaos. ‘‘ Freedom” in 
England is synonymous with “ order and progress.”’ In other 
countries it has often a reverse connotation. The State, as 
Portugal sees it, must seek order and responsibility above all 
things. 


“Portugal stands now where she stood on the first day, and is 
prepared to go to such lengths as may be necessary to ensure peace 
in Europe and to shorten the inhuman strife in Spain. All that she 
demands from other countries is the right to maintain peace at home, 
and the security of her borders.” 4 


Her attitude has been logical and consistent throughout. 
Misrepresentations in the British Press have not passed 


1 Portugal, Bulletin of Political, Economic and Cultural Information, No. 1, 
Lisbon, May rst, 1937. 
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unnoticed, and the consequence has been an increase in German 
and Italian influence to Great Britain’s detriment. Of course, 
from the British point of view, it is easy to criticise. The Portu- 
guese Constitution grants basic liberties and its practice annuls 
them. There is “freedom of expression,” but a rigid press 
censorship. “ Inviolability of domicile and of correspondence ” 
is conceded, but exception is made against “‘ attacks on the 
security of the State.” There is “ immunity from arrest except 
on a proper charge,” but the “ free ”’ citizen is at the mercy of 
the secret police. The judgments of the tribunals are seldom 
reported. There is no habeas corpus. Political prisoners may 
be deported, without appeal. “It is forbidden to discuss 
politics ’’ is a sign frequently to be encountered in hotels and 
cafés. The standard of living is deplorably low. There is a 
high percentage of illiteracy. But all this is to judge the New 
State by British standards, and is not a fair comparison. 

The New State must be judged by the progress it has made 
since it came into being, and by comparing its achievements 
with those of its predecessors, the liberal parliamentary régimes 
of the Republic and the Monarchy. Portuguese individual and 
collective psychology must be taken into account. What is the 
truth? Order has been established, financial stability has been 
attained, some economic and social progress has been effected. 
The national conscience has been aroused, and the innate colonial 
consciousness developed. Portugal is not committed to General 
Franco, to reaction or to any foreign political creed. The New 
State is a Corporative, but not a Fascist, State. It is not totali- 
tarian, it is not deified. Authoritarian it undoubtedly is, for its 
authority cannot be questioned, but authority is only its instru- 
ment, not its end. It is in fact illiberal only in that it sub- 
ordinates individual freedom to the common good. It is guided 
by a moderate, non-provocative dictator, who is a professional 
economist assisted by a consultative body of experts. Govern- 
ment in Portugal is now regarded as a science to be applied by 
the specialist instead of an art to be practised by the careerist or 
dilettante. 

What have the people lost? Wherein does the disappearance 
of their “liberty” consist? Firstly, the citizen may not voice 
or organise political opposition. Secondly, the individual may 
not pursue his economic interests without regard to those of his 
fellows. How would the Portuguese use these liberties if they 
were granted to him? The history of the failure of a hundred 
years’ attempt at parliamentary democracy gives the answer. 
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The individual in Portugal is not interested in political self- 
government, nor is he capable of it. 

As a whole, the nation is satisfied with its present leader, and 
would vote for his continuation in office unequivocally. Opposi- 
tion there is, but it is unco-ordinated and unconstructive, con- 
sisting of disappointed political careerists, students and army 
officers, discontented at seeing the power which they expected to 
enjoy from the revolution of 1926 pass into the hands of the 
“ professional dictators.”” Bomb outrages only serve to weld the 
nation more strongly behind the leader, and are in fact useful for 
propaganda purposes. The sacrifices which the Portuguese have 
been called upon to make—and are still making—are turning 
them from dreamers into realists. Any immediate alternative to 
the present system would result in chaos—and they know it. 

Portugal is fortunate in having a leader possessed of a probity 
unknown in politics for a century; profoundly religious, ascetic, 
modest, Dr. Salazar shuns publicity and lives as a private citizen. 
Determined to build the new Portugal on secure foundations, he 
has proceeded slowly, relating progress to his country’s potenti- 
alities, and basing ideals on ideas and ideas on facts. Casualness 
is inevitable where initiative has to be delegated, and Dr. Salazar 
does not under-estimate the human factor. An acute perception 
of his countrymen’s psychology has enabled him to guide them 
through the first decade of restoration; he calls for further 
sacrifices to make the second decade one of development. Given 
freedom from external disturbances, there is no reason to assume 
that the programme will not be fulfilled. Portugal to-day promises 
nothing that cannot be achieved, undertakes nothing that cannot 
be paid for. 

What of the future? Dictators cannot last for ever. Dicta- 
torships, even when they are different, remain imposed from 
above, and the fate of the majority is dependent on the honesty 
and capability of a few. Dr. Salazar’s task is to make the 
Portuguese as a people civically and politically conscious, to 
unite them to a comprehension of their rights and obligations, 
to educate them to a personal and collective sense of responsi- 
bility—in short, to eradicate those national defects which make 
dictatorship possible and necessary. If his work is to be blessed 
with continuity as well as stability, the restoration of the monarchy 
in the person of D. Duarte would seem a not unlikely possibility. 
Dr. Salazar’s personal views indicate that he would not be averse 
from such a course. But the time is not yet. Years of sound 
administration and unremitting effort are required to bring the 
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work of social and economic reconstruction to full fruition. 
While pressing forward with its programme, the Portuguese 
Government will maintain peace and stability within. It is to 
the interest of Great Britain that Portugal should not be threatened 
from without. 


Summary of Discussion 


Str CLAUD RusSELL: We are grateful to Mr. West for an interest- 
ing and comprehensive lecture. I could wish that what has been 
said this evening could reach a larger audience than is present in this 
room, as it might help to correct a widespread misapprehension in 
regard to the Portuguese which has often been forced upon me. 
There seems to exist an idea that the Portuguese are fer se a comic 
people, and that there is something innately ludicrous about them. 
This attitude of mind is exemplified by the habit of certain people 
not here represented, I feel sure, who are incapable of referring to a 
Portuguese as anything but a “ Portugoose.” The joke is produced 
with mechanical regularity. Now, I need hardly tell my audience 
that the Portuguese are no funnier than the rest of humanity. What 
is even more regrettable is that they are also widely credited with 
being a very unpleasant people. I remember an Englishman saying 
to me, when I was in Portugal, ‘‘ I suppose it would be all right living 
here, if it wasn’t for the Portuguese.’’ I am afraid this conception 
receives a good deal of currency from English fiction. The Portuguese 
in fiction is usually a disagreeable personage. As far as my reading 
extends, the only exception I can think of is in Robinson Crusoe, at 
the beginning of whose adventures Defoe depicts a Portuguese invested 
with all the virtues. I do not idealise the Portuguese national char- 
acter. There are grave defects in it. But as regards the superficial, 
social virtues which are so important in everyday relations—I mean 
amiability, good manners, kindness, obligingness—you can hardly 
find a more likeable people. On more than one occasion English 
visitors to Portugal have expressed to me their pleasure and surprise 
at finding the people so different from what they had been led to 
expect. There is only one other point I want to touch on, which 
arises out of the Portuguese national character, and which is important 
in view of our alliance, and that is their supposed deficiency in the 
military virtues—and primarily in courage, which, as Mr. Churchill 
tells us in his last book, is valued among men because it guarantees 
the other virtues. You may have heard of the occasion in the Penin- 
sular War, when the Duke of Wellington, addressing a Portuguese 
force which was about to attack, concluded his exhortation with the 
words: ‘“‘ Remember that you are Portuguese.”” Now, that has 
been quoted to me as an amusing example of the great Duke’s capacity 
for satire. I see no reason to think that he spoke otherwise than in 
good faith. He was addressing men of a nation who had led the 
world in the exploration and conquest of three continents, who had 
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liberated their country from the Moors, who had thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, and whom the Duke was now calling on to turn out 
the French. In the Duke’s despatches from the Peninsula there are 
many references to the good quality and services of his Portuguese 
allies, and what is still better evidence is a minute of the Duke’s to 
the British Government, which is on record, written when Napoleon 
had left Elba, requesting that a strong Portuguese contingent should 
be included in the force which the Duke was to command in the 
coming campaign. That request, as we know, was not given effect 
to. There were no Portuguese at Waterloo. Possibly the 100 days 
was too short a time to bring such a force from Portugal to 
Flanders. 

I think it is not in question that the Portuguese did badly in the 
Great War. I confess I don’t know what explanations there may be 
for that failure. I can imagine that they were untrained and badly 
officered, but, in any case, it is fair to remember that, if under intensive 
shell-fire they abandoned their positions and retired in disorder, there 
were occasions in the Great War on which the troops of other nations 
did the same. I notice in the October 1937 number of the Army 
Quarterly an article on the Portuguese in the Great War by a British 
officer written from a favourable point of view. Perhaps members 
who are interested may care to read it. 


A MEMBER said that he had every sympathy with a people who 
were probably as amiable and kindly as any in Europe, but it was 
permissible to question whether, in the constant use of the word 
Portugal, the lecturer had not really meant, on occasion, the present 
Government of Portugal, because, he had said, there was opposition. 
He had been in Portugal and the island of Madeira lately and had been 
shocked, not only by the standard of living, which was deplorably 
low, but also by the fact that the hours of work were iourteen a day, 
and the wages for that work thirteen shillings a week; and there was 
no liberty of association, or protest, or remedy for those who suffered 
from it. In a pamphlet issued by the Howard League for Penal 
Reform the penal and police system of Portugal appeared to be among 
the very worst even in present-day Europe. In Oporto there was not 
only the official prison, but also a secret prison which people were 
not shown. People were often held in prison for forty days before 
being brought before a magistrate; people had been kept in prison 
for three months and then released without trial or explanation of 
their arrest. All this might be excusable and outweighed by the 
positive achievements of the Government, but it should be taken 
into account when the Portuguese complained that the British did not 
understand them. The tragedy of the Iberian peoples was that the 
two things of which they stood most vitally in need, order and pro- 
gress, could not be given to them by the same Party, those who gave 
them order would not give them progress and vice versa. He was not 
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blind to the defects of the Valencia Government, but when Portugal 
complained about the lack of understanding in Great Britain for the 
side upon which she had ranged her sympathies, or upon which the 
Government had ranged herself (because he had met many people 
heart and soul upon the side of the Valencia Government; people 
were not so content and things were not so perfect when the two 
ships of the fleet mutinied as friends of Portugal would wish people 
to believe), she should remember that she would not be so anxious 
about the success of the Valencia Government if there were not a 
very real prospect of a rising in Portugal, and there would not be the 
prospect of such a rising unless there were widespread discontent 
amongst the people of Portugal. 

It was said that Portugal was not Fascist, but in the shops there 
were streamers on view with the colours of Germany, Italy, Franco 
and Portugal intertwined, and post-cards were sold with the pictures 
of Mussolini, Franco, Hitler and Salazar in the four corners. It was 
said that Portugal feared the success of the Valencia Government 
because it would undermine the independence of that country. Was 
there the slightest authority for such a statement? It was astonish- 
ing to hear that even a conquest of Portugal was contemplated. 


Mr. WEsT said that many of the contentions of the last speaker 
were true; he had endeavoured to show in his lecture that there was 
a good deal of opposition, but that it was unco-ordinated and uncon- 
structive. 

However, with regard to the fourteen hours’ work a day in Madeira, 
if this were done by the peasants (as it was), it was not because it 
was compulsory (on the contrary, the Government was trying to 
show the peasant that he could employ some of his time to greater 
advantage), but because the peasant had worked from dawn to dark 
for generations, and he preferred to do as his great-grandfather, his 
grandfather and his father had done before him. There was a law 
limiting the hours of work. Provision was made for association in 
the Rural Institutions which had been set up for peasants and fisher- 
men. The lecturer had visited one of them, and found that it was 
being well worked and organised and that the people greatly appreciated 
the creation of such an institution. 

Concerning the prisons, people were arrested sometimes and kept 
“‘incommunicavel ”’ (a word which it was difficult to translate into 
English), and people had been kept in prison for lengthy periods 
without trial and then released with no explanation. Incidentally, 
during the lecturer’s stay of two years in Coimbra, when he had 
associated with many students of the Left who had sometimes 
been imprisoned, he had found no evidences of any cruelty in the 
prisons. 

With reference to the mutiny of the fleet in September 1936, two 
ships did not constitute the whole fleet, and that the whole fleet was 
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not of the same opinion could be shown by the fact that the remaining 
vessels had not mutinied. 


A MEMBER said that when he had first gone to Portugal in 1921, 
democracy, or the decline of democracy, had been accelerating to a 
climax. There were successive revolutions which were absolutely 
unconnected with the mass of the people. It would simply be found 
that the shops were shut one morning, soldiers and toughs hired by 
each side would be posted in strategic quarters of the town, there 
would be skirmishing, and later, if the Government surrendered, as 
it usually did if anyone started a revolution, the party who had created 
the disturbance came into power in the evening of the same day. 
The next day the people would go about their ordinary business 
completely unconcerned with what had happened. This political 
game was played in an atmosphere of abject corruption. The Navy 
at that time was traditionally revolutionary. An influential Portu- 
guese had at the time told the speaker that the system was for each 
ambitious politician of any standing to have so many men upon 
whom he could call, fifty or twenty-five or so, and when pressure 
was needed to be put upon the Government, it was pointed out to 
them that these men would be called in to overthrow them if they 
did not give way. The revolution of the two ships in September 
1936 might have been a last flare-up of this old spirit. But of the 
common folk of Portugal sixty-five per cent. were now illiterate, and 
before there had been a great many more, and these people were 
completely divorced from the wire-pulling politicians. Corruption 
had been so bad that at one time when an audit was to be taken 
of the books of a public concern the place had been burned to a cinder 
so that no books could be found. Dr. Salazar, the present leader of 
Portugal, had swept all this away, and in doing so had swept away 
the people responsible for it, who had left the country and endeavoured 
from without to upset his régime. The “ politico”’ of the old régime 
was about the worst thing possible to be met upon earth, because he 
cared about nothing in the world except putting himself back in 
power, and then pulling strings. 

With regard to the prison system, it was certainly very different 
from the British system, but it had one good feature, that some of 
the prisons were run entirely by the prisoners, or almost, one of them 
having eight hundred prisoners and twelve warders, one of the prisoners 
being selected to be over the others. He had been to see a British 
subject in prison, and the man had seemed to be remarkably well- 
treated. He had been kept for a long time without trial, and then 
acquitted, but the speaker had seen him since and he had not 
complained. 

Dr. Salazar had put the finances right and had made roads. There 
had been a time when it was almost impossible to go from Lisbon to 
Estoril without grave risk to one’s car; and of the Cintra road it was 
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said there was only one car which could make the journey, and, if a 
pot-hole was accidentally filled in, it threw the chauffeur out com- 
pletely! Now things had been cleaned up and good roads made. 
The Government, too, was once more integrated in the nation. There 
had been dictatorship in a sense even under the old régime, because 
people in any way connected with politics had their houses raided. 
His own view was that, although he leaned rather to the Left in 
politics, Portugal must be forgiven if to-day, sitting on top of the 
Spanish situation, she took a different view from Great Britain 
and a far less detached one. The progress of a nation depended 
upon the education and good-feeling and sound sense of its citizens. 
This education could not be hurried with regard to fundamentals. 
Portugal as a whole was backward and had to be brought on 
slowly. ‘ 

Some might think that the talk about the Communist menace was 
exaggerated. Some years ago British cruisers, submarines and 
destroyers were in Lisbon. When the ratings came back from their 
shore leave, they handed in Communist leaflets and pamphlets they 
had received in the streets. The speaker had heard of a case of two 
able seamen and a young rating who had been taken along to a wine 
shop where they were filled with drink and heard speeches and denun- 
ciations of the dictator; then it came to ‘‘ down with King George V,” 
and a rough house had started. The “ A.B.’s”’ were laid out, but 
the young sailor had taken them to hospital, and then somehow 
had managed to get them back to the ship. One Communist practice 
had been to provide a dancer on the quay for those staying behind 
on the ships, and while the sailors watched her, leaflets were thrust 
into the portholes. In Great Britain people were always sceptical 
about talk of Bolshevik propaganda because they were accustomed 
to thinking over anything that was handed out to them, but the 
Latin peoples, who were more emotional and less educated, politically, 
were more subject to temptation, and therefore the Portuguese might 
be excused for being frightened of such propaganda, as they knew 
the soil on which it was falling. 


Dr. J. D. ROLLEsTON said that with regard to the lecturer’s remarks 
about the progress in science, his old friend Professor Ricardo Jorge, 
of the Ministry of Health in Lisbon, possessed a very high international 
reputation as a public health authority and medical historian. There 
had also been a very successful International Congress held on the 
subject of tuberculosis last September in Lisbon. 

How far did the lecturer think that the clergy were responsible 
for the high proportion of illiteracy in Portugal? This was in contrast 
with the interest shown in literature and learning by the members of 
the Republic. 

In connection with the alcohol problem, it had been said that 
Portugal had bullied Iceland into buying her wine, otherwise she 
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would not have purchased Iceland’s fish. Could the lecturer throw 
any light upon this matter? 


Mr. WEST replied that it was very pleasant for him to find among 
the audience a friend of Dr. Ricardo Jorge, one of the leading Portu- 
guese doctors and a member of the Royal Society of Medicine in Great 
Britain. 

It was a little difficult to say how far the clergy were responsible 
for illiteracy in Portugal. Prior to the Republic of 1910 the clergy 
had undoubtedly had a very great influence on such education as 
there had been. After 1910, the fall of the monarchy, and the reduc- 
tion of the Church through persecution, they had had much less to 
do with education. The present state of illiteracy was due to the 
neglect of the Government in the last sixteen years of the Republic. 
The Church might perhaps be said to be gaining influence again; 
for instance, the crucifix was to be seen in all primary schools. Charges 
of obscurantism were made against Dr. Salazar because he had said 
that the “three R’s”’ were sufficient for the Portuguese peasant. 
But the President of the Council realised that, for the present, the 
Portuguese peasant needed other things more urgently than an educa- 
tion beyond the three R’s. This, of course, was only provisional, and 
was not intended as a permanent policy. 

Concerning the alleged forcing of Portuguese wine upon Iceland, 
the lecturer knew nothing about this. 


LievuT.-CoLonEL R. J. C. THompson asked what was the reaction 
of the native in the Portuguese Colonies towards the present adminis- 
tration. He seemed to remember that some years ago the natives of 
Mozambique not far from Delagoa Bay had not been living under 
very good conditions. Also, could the lecturer say how the Portuguese 
Colonial administration was formed, were trained men sent out, or 
was it, as in another African colony, a case of a man, having embezzled 
some money, being told that he could either do ten years’ penal 
servitude or go to a job in the colonies ? 


Mr. WEST replied that he had conversed with French, Belgians 
and Swiss on this matter, and they had all been of the opinion that 
the natives under Portuguese administration were now more content. 
Two years ago a Swiss had told him that he thought that the natives 
were more content in the Portuguese territory than in British terri- 
tory. The colonial service, of course, had undergone and was under- 
going re-organisation, and this had only been undertaken since 1931. 
Consequently the complete training course had not yet come into 
existence. There was a Higher Colonial School in Lisbon which 
trained students from the universities and sent out experts to deal 
with relevant problems on the spot. There was also a colonial depart- 


1 Legrain, Les Grands Narcotiques Sociaux, 1925, p. 382. 
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ment in the Institute of Economics and Finance in the Technical 
University of Lisbon. With regard to general colonial recruiting 
there was not very much emigration from the population of Portugal 
to the African colonies. In 1933 the total had been from two hundred 
and ninety to three hundred, and in 1934 there had not been more 
than four hundred. This did not mean that the colonies were not 
being developed, because there were already many Portuguese out 
there. At the meeting of the Colonial Institute in Lisbon in 1933 
it had been estimated statistically that in Portuguese possessions in 
Africa there were eighty Whites to ten thousand natives, the average 
in other European colonies being only twenty-five Whites to ten 
thousand natives. There was no lack of material in the Portuguese 
colonies; what was lacking was traditional experience and, until 
recently, a colonial.policy. This, through the Imperial Council, the 
Conference of Colonial Governors and the Economic Colonial Con- 
ference, the Portuguese Government was endeavouring to rectify. 


Mr. G. HADLEY said that reference had been made to the fear of 
a conquest of Portugal by the Valencia Government. He would 
have thought that the danger of conquest would have come rather 
from a Fascist régime established in Spain. Communism might attack 
with arguments and dangerous thoughts, but a Fascist administration 
in Spain might develop more material appetites. Was it altogether 
fantastic to suggest that a Spanish Rosenberg might arise with the 
discovery that the Portuguese were a long-lost Spanish minority 
yearning for union with the mother country ? 


Mr. WEST replied that he had not discovered anyone who seriously 
entertained such a fear, but the Portuguese attitude to Spain was 
always conditioned by the fact that Spain was the traditional enemy. 
Whether Spain became Communist or Fascist, Portugal was deter- 
mined to resist any attempt upon her sovereignty to the very last. 
There were several Portuguese proverbs. One was: “‘ There comes 
from Spain neither a good wind nor a good marriage.’’ Union or 
pan-Iberianism in any form was quite untenable. 


CoMMANDER W. B. C. Ross said that the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance 
had been mentioned as being a part of Portuguese foreign policy, but 
not the whole of it. The Peninsular had been of vital and historic 
interest to Great Britain for centuries: our relations with Portugal 
were the outcome of that fact. Everyone knew the long story of 
past foreign interventions in Spain; the last British one that had taken 
place being in 1837, to save the legitimate Government from the 
Carlist revolt. The future of present-day Spain was still in doubt, 
and so was our future position in the Mediterranean, in view of Abys- 
sinia at one end and Spain at the other: it was in the interests of 
Great Britain to cling firmly to the old Portuguese alliance, whatever 
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that country’s form of government might be, and to guarantee her 
from interference either with Portugal herself or with her colonial 
empire. 


Mr. WEstT said that from the British point of view the alliance 
was, of course, as valuable as it had been a hundred years ago. As 
long as Britain possessed an empire, the communication between the 
various points of which was, throughout its course, neighboured by 
the Portuguese empire, the alliance between the two countries was of 
mutual advantage. Portugal’s seaboard ports would be valuable in 


any future war not only as naval bases, but also as air ports on the | 


south Atlantic route. An agreement had already been signed between 
Imperial Airways and Pan-American Airways for a twenty-five year 
concession to explore and exploit the possibilities for developing a 
South Atlantic route via Southampton, Lisbon, the Azores and so 
right through. 

With reference to a remark made earlier in the discussion by the 
Chairman, Defoe was not the only English author who had depicted 
an agreeable Portuguese. In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia it was the 
amiable Portuguese sailor, Raphael Hythloday, who described the 
condition of that “‘ best state of a commonwealth.” 





—_— 
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THE TRAINING OF THE NAZI LEADERS 
OF THE FUTURE! 


G. A. RowAn-RoBINSON 


BEFORE considering the type of education that is being given 
to the youth of Germany to-day, and more particularly to that 
section which has been singled out to be the leaders of the future, 
I think it is necessary very briefly to outline the development 
of education in Germany during the last hundred years, for it 
is impossible to understand the present position fully without 
at any rate a few references to pre-War Germany. 

The foundation of every State is the education of its youth. 
That is an old saying deriving from the time of the Greeks, but 
it is one, I think, that is true of most times and most places. 
Any system of government that is to remain permanent must 
provide for the upbringing and training of the next generation, 
so that they may be inspired by the same ideals and enabled to 
carry on along the same lines. The essence of this education 
will be to make clear the relationship between the individual 
and the community in which he lives. Thus in the majority 
of cases the educational system will be subservient to the political 
system. In Germany particularly is this the case, for her system 
of education has been built up essentially by statesmen and 
legislators and has been imposed upon the nation from above. 
This is in marked contrast, for example, to the British system 
which has grown up from a hundred different roots, all planted 
by different people, and at different times, and all grown to different 
sizes, and which to the German mind presents an extremely 
illogical and unsymmetrical appearance. The difference roughly 
is that the German system is so State controlled, so centralised, 
that any change of policy on the part of the Government can be 
reflected almost immediately in all the schools throughout the 
country, whereas in the British system the decisions of the 
Government take an immeasurably long time to filter through 
to the schools under its control, while there is in addition a large 
number of influential schools comparatively speaking free from 


1 Address given at Chatham House on January 27th, 1938; Major B. T. 
Reynolds, M.C., in the Chair. 
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governmental control. The British system is based on co- 
operation and compromise, Germany’s on law and logic. 
Education in Prussia in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was used as an instrument for arousing and sustaining 
a spirit of nationalism which had previously hardly existed. 
After the defeat of Jena, Fichte in his Reden an die deutsche 
Nation declared that education was the only means of raising 
the German people out of the slough of despond into which it 
had sunk. There was a synchronisation, therefore, in Prussia 
between the spread of education and the rise of nationalism. 
We sometimes tend to forget this fact, because in England 
nationalism was a thing that could be taken for granted long 
before there was any idea of spreading education to the masses, 
and we are not apt, therefore, to associate the one with the other. 
In the course of the nineteenth century Germany built up 
a huge State-organised system of education which won the 
admiration of the whole of Europe, but its deficiencies were 
gradually realised. It was seen to be too mechanical, too im- 
personal. Education came to consist solely of intellectual 
development and to mean nothing else. School did not extend 
beyond the four walls of the classroom. The result was 
bureaucracy, uniformity, and excessive intellectualism. The 
critics of this form of education were growing rapidly through- 
out the nineteenth century, and finally found expression in the 
Youth Movement at the turning of the century. That was 
essentially a revolt against authority and a desire to widen the 
conception of education based largely on the ideas of Pestalozzi. 
This movement continued to grow until the War came and threw 
everything into confusion. After the War its ideals were still 
there, but the general depression and humiliation of defeat 
seemed to prevent anything positive or constructive coming out 
of them. The youth of the country had lost its sense of purpose, 
was groping blindly in the dark, hesitating, depressed, not know- 
ing really in which direction it was heading. It was the time 
for a leader, and it was at this moment that Adolf Hitler emerged. 
As you know, the Germans are by nature a military-loving 
people, and they ask for nothing better than to be organised. 
When, therefore, Hitler started organising the youth of the 
country into semi-military formations and preaching a doctrine 


| which gave a purpose and pride to their lives, the response was 


tremendous. Further, there was the secrecy of the organisa- 
tions, the whole idea of adventure which appealed to them 
tremendously. And he undoubtedly did give them something 
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to be enthusiastic about. They were to be the chosen instru- 
ments by which Germany was to free herself from the shackles 
of Versailles and regain her former glory. They felt that they 
were being instrumental in the rebirth of the nation and their 
enthusiasm was perfectly genuine. 

Having won their support for his cause, Hitler lost no time 
in starting to educate them. Like Fichte, he realised the im- 
portance of education in arousing a spirit of nationalism. In 
1925 he wrote these words in Mein Kampf: 

“Our German nation, which now lies in a state of collapse, kicked 
at by everyone, needs the suggestive strength produced by self-con- 
fidence. This self-confidence must be cultivated in the younger 
members of the nation from childhood onwards. Their whole educa- 
tion and training must be directed towards giving them a conviction 
that they are superior to others. Through bodily strength and skill the 
youth must recover faith in the invincibility of his nation.” 


“ Through bodily strength and skill ’—that is to be the basis of 
education. That Hitler regards the training of the body as more 
important than the training of the mind has often been levelled 
against him as a sign of the barbarism of modern Germany. 
He explains it by saying that service to his country is the first 
law for every German, and that it therefore follows that, if he 
is to serve, he must make himself capable of service; and this 
can only be effected by a strict training of the body. The second 
task is to acquire the readiness to serve, which involves the train- 
ing of the will and courage and character as a whole, which 
Hitler has declared to be the ultimate aim of all education. 
The training of the mind is hardly mentioned, but it is said that 
this is a thing that can be taken for granted in Germany. But 
Germans, who were once proud when they, as a nation, were 
called ‘‘ Das Land der Dichter und Denker,” a land of poets 
and thinkers, are now taught to regard such an epithet as a sign 
of national decay. I once listened to an ardent young Nazi 
schoolmaster explaining this point te his form. ‘‘ Foreigners,” 
he said, “‘ are always lamenting and crying out ‘ What has become 
of Germany, the land of poets and philosophers?’ Why should 
they lament? We look back with contempt on the days when 
Germans were capable only of using their minds. It is action 
we want, action, and it is that National Socialism has brought 
us!” 

All this is merely part of the reaction to the pre-War over- 
emphasis on the intellect, which they are determined to destroy; 
for they consider it was largely responsible for their collapse. 
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The fact that the State did not mean enough to each individual, 
the deficiency of the will to conquer, led, it is held, not to their 
defeat on the battlefield, but to the crumbling of the resources 
behind the lines and the consequent disintegration. Therefore 
the cult of the State must be inculcated in everyone. The Govern- 
ment realises, too, that if National Socialism is to survive, it 
rust be so thoroughly drilled into everyone that no alternative 
shall so much as even occur to them. The methods of inculcat- 
ing this new faith cannot, therefore, be too thorough or exhaustive. 

In one of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s books, Brave New World, he 
envisages a world in which human beings are produced scientific- 
| ally and graded into alphas, betas and gammas. The alphas are 
the aristocracy, and the gammas (or whatever the lowest letter 
is) the serfs; and in order to ensure that the gammas may not 
suddenly become a bit “ uppish”’ and try to usurp the betas’ 
and the alphas’ position, a kind of loudspeaker is put in the 
gammas’ bedroom when they are young, which speaks to their 
subconscious selves. It tells them unceasingly through the night 
that they are miserable little gammas, the scum of the earth, 
whose business it is to serve everyone else. The result is that 
next morning any gamma who may on the previous day have 
been suffering from a swollen head wakes up appropriately 
subdued. In the same way the alphas are made to realise that 
they are the élite of the world, and must not be allowed to fall 
from their lofty pedestals. Mr. Huxley calls this form of educa- 
tion “‘ hypnopedia,” and it has a very great deal in common 
with the methods employed by the German Government to-day. 
The constant repetition of slogans, generalities and platitudes 
is one of the most distressing signs in Germany to-day. But, 
curiously enough, the people, or at any rate the young people, 
are not yet bored by it. It is, I think, because it still gives them 
something to be enthusiastic about. They are still, as it were, 
hypnotised by the myth of Hitler. They regard him as some 
demi-god, incapable of doing wrong. And they hang on his 
every word. And if he repeats himself a hundred times (and 
in fact he constantly repeats himself a hundred times), that is 
not too much for them. 

Now, what are the instruments through which this new 
education is being given? As I said, the pre-War conception 
of the school in Germany was merely a collection of classrooms. 
Anything beyond pure academic instruction was given at home. 
But now the family as an instrument of education has been 
relegated into the background. Instead, the State has under- 
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taken to provide the political, physical, moral and religious 
instruction of the youth of both sexes. This is provided for, 
firstly, through the Hitler Jugend and the other official branches 
of the Youth organisation. Their first object is to train the body 
and to create a spirit of ‘‘ Kamaradschaft.’’ People are to cease 
to think of themselves primarily as individuals, but rather as 
members of a group. Loyalty to his unit is therefore the first 
demand made on every young German. Secondly, to ensure 
that the younger generation to-day may in its turn be capable of 
handing on these new ideas, the Government is selecting the 
most promising of them and giving them a still more thorough 
and special education. For this purpose a number of new 
boarding-schools have been created for these boys, and which 
therefore serve as the nurseries for Germany’s future leaders. 
It is with these schools that I wish to deal particularly. 

Apart from a number of pre-War Cadet schools and a few 
odd ‘‘ Landheime,” or country homes, which were created at the 
beginning of the century in response to the demands of the 
Youth Movement, the boarding-school in Germany was, before 
1933, a comparatively unknown institution. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, that those responsible for the formation of 
these new schools should cast their eyes towards the Public 
Schools of Great Britain. In our Public-School system they 
saw an instrument for training leaders in all branches of life. 
Further, a casual visit to a Public School is liable to convey 
the idea that the boys spend almost their entire time pursuing 
balls of various shapes and sizes round the grounds. This, in 
the German view, was admirable, and in keeping with the cult 
for physical fitness and reaction to classroom instruction. Sport 
as an instrument for developing character—that also should 
be embodied in the new schools. The prefect system was not 
regarded with unqualified approval. It tended to give the 
senior boys a somewhat exaggerated idea of their own importance. 
Fagging, for instance, made the fag-masters lazy and conceited, 
and developed in the fags a sense of servility, which was one of 
the traits in the German character which they were out to 
eradicate. Discipline, obedience, yes; but servility, no. But 
the prefect system had the great merit that it inculcated a sense 
of responsibility into the boys; that part of it at least must be 
incorporated. These new boarding-schools, therefore, fifteen in 
number, started in 1933, were modelled in more than one 
respect upon our English Public Schools. They bear the formid- 
able name of Nationalpolitische Erziehungsanstalten, mercifully 
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abbreviated for conversational purposes to Napolas or Napolis. 
As the title implies, the chief aim is to give a political education. 
But the word “ politics ” in Germany is made to cover anything 
you can possibly think of. Until this year they were the only 
schools with these pretensions, but it has been found that between 
seventy and eighty per cent. of the boys have been making their 
careers afterwards in some branch of the fighting forces, and 
that, therefore, they will hardly have much opportunity for 
politics in their after-life. So this year a new type of school is 
being started, the ‘‘ Adolf Hitler Schools.”’ They are to contain 
only those boys who are going to make politics exclusively their 
career. They are to be attached to the Hitler Jugend—that is 
to say, they are to be a Party, and not a State concern, and 
there is to be one in each National Socialist province, or Gau— 
thus thirty-two in all. They are starting this year—some of 
them have already started—with only one form consisting 
entirely of boys of twelve. Next year these boys all move up 
into a second form, and a new lot will come and take their places 
below them, and so the schools will grow up systematically a 
form a year until in six years’ time they will have reached their 
full strength with six forms of boys ranging from twelve to 
eighteen. I am told on good authority that the education in 
these schools will be very similar to that given now in the Napolas. 
The two types of school will presumably run on roughly parallel 
lines, for they are both training select bodies of boys, one to be 
leaders in the purely political field, and the other to be leaders 
in all branches of life, particularly in the fighting forces. 

I think it is worth while now to consider this education some- 
what more closely. I spent the whole of last year in one of 
these Napolas, and visited a large number of other boarding- 
schools in Germany; and I propose now briefly to describe 
the kind of life the boys live there. None of these fifteen schools 
contains more than four hundred boys, so that the competition 
to get in to them is tremendous. Money has nothing to do with 
it, and, as far as I could see, brains have not very much either. 
The qualifications are roughly threefold. Firstly, the boys 
must be racially sound—that is to say, they must be able to 
produce a pair of highly respectable Aryan parents, grandparents 
and great-grandparents, and the parents must have good records 
as loyal National Socialists. Secondly, they must be physically 
fit—the standard of physical fitness is extraordinarily high. And 
thirdly, they must look reasonably honest (though their honesty 
is sometimes taken for granted if they have fair hair and blue 
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eyes). They do have to have attained a certain standard in 
work, but that standard could hardly be called an exacting one. 
Each year from a vast number of applications a certain number 
are chosen provisionally and are summoned to the school, where 
they have to remain a week under observation, or on approval, 
or whatever you like to call it. At the end of the week the 
wheat is sifted from the chaff, the chaff is sent home, and the 
wheat is admitted to the official membership of the school. The 
parents pay according to their means and the State provides 
the rest, for these schools are a State concern, and are administered 
by a special department in the Board of Education. For the 
first two or three years the parents were somewhat hesitant 
about sending their sons to these schools. Nothing was really 
known about them. They were still in the experimental stage. 
But now that they are officially recognised as the best schools 
in the country, the consent of the parents is almost taken for 
granted if their son should be admitted: in fact, the parent is 
hardly consulted in the matter, for it is the headmasters of the 
primary schools who send in the names of candidates. This is 
another example of the way in which the parent to-day is being 
gradually forced into the background. 

In conformity with the fashion prevalent in Germany to-day, 
both boys and masters wear a military uniform, and the schools 
are run on purely military lines. But they are not military 
academies like Sandhurst or Woolwich, for although the vast 
majority of the boys are going into the army, the schools 
claim to be training them for all branches of life. This love 
of militarism is really part of the national character, in the 
same way as we are apt to associate the Englishman with a love 
of sport. In England we constantly hear the sportsman held 
up as a_model type and an example to follow. In Germany 
it is the soldier: the boys are taught to develop a soldierly 
attitude towards life. This ideal of the soldier is something 
far deeper than the mere desire to have a huge army; it 
includes aspirations to thoroughness, loyalty, courage and self- 
sacrifice. There is no technical military training in these schools 
such as we attempt in our O.T.C. to-day, for the boys all go later 
into the army to do their two years’ service, But they do indulge 
in what one might call a pre-military training, which is a mixture 
of scouting and O.T.C. work. They carry out admirable schemes 
very similar to our Field Days, but without rifles. Instead, each 
boy has a white or red band tied round his arm, and he is allowed 
to go on fighting until the band is wrenched off him by an enemy. 
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The result is that the battle invariably ends in a hand-to-hand 
tussle, instead of having to be cut short by an umpire just when 
it is beginning to get exciting. I took part myself in one night 
scheme last summer. It was a form of rear-guard action, and I 
found myself confronted with having to swim across a very deep, 
cold, dirty river at two a.m. with all my clothes on. But it is 
significant, I think, that these military exercises should rank as 
games, and be every bit as popular with the boys as football or 
athletics. 

Games take up a very large part of the day’s programme. 
There is no specialising. They are not out to produce record- 
breakers, but boys who have reached a reasonable degree of 
efficiency in a large number of games. The Germans demand 
roughly two things of a game: firstly, it must develop the muscles 
efficiently ; and secondly, it must be a form of Kampfsport—that 
is to say, it must give ample scope for the fighting spirit. So 
that games like tennis, squash, fives, are considered too tame a 
pastime, and are consequently not encouraged. The games in 
these schools are almost entirely organised by the masters. 
Moreover, in almost all the school activities there is much more 
concentration of power in the hands of the masters than in 
English schools. I thought this rather odd considering that one 
of their slogans is “‘ Youth must be led by Youth,” and I asked 
why, if the schools claimed to be training leaders, the boys were 
given so little responsibility and so few opportunities to lead. 
I was told that this would come gradually, but that until the 
schools really got under way it was safer to leave authority vested 
in the masters. But I am not quite sure about that. Giving 
boys responsibility means allowing them a considerable amount 
of freedom of action; and I think it is highly doubtful whether the 
authorities are prepared to grant them this freedom. For free- 
dom of action inevitably leads to freedom of thought, and that is 
a thing they are out at all costs to prevent at present. The whole 
system, not only in education, but in every department of State, 
is so conceived that no matter how high a man may be in his 
profession, there is always someone immediately above him who 
directly controls him and to whom he has to submit his reports. 
The tendency is that after a revolution and under a dictatorship 
people are afraid to make decisions for themselves. They are 
afraid of losing their jobs, and they are constantly handing on all 
doubtful cases to the authority immediately above them: and 
this can hardly be said to be the best atmosphere for acquiring the 
qualities of leadership. The headmasters of these schools, for 
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example, are all exceedingly fine men, men of great personality, 
but their office of headmaster is little better than that of a clerk. 
Every single detail of organisation, every change of programme 
has to be referred to Berlin, and high officials of State may at any 
time descend upon the school and demand to inspect such and 
such a department without warning. 

The National Socialist outlook imposes itself upon everything, 
and in these schools it is perhaps, if anything, more accentuated 
than elsewhere. Every single subject is taught with the sole idea 
of making the boys better Nazis. No subject, therefore, has for 
them any intrinsic value at all. Art for Art’s sake is a decadent 
doctrine. The schools where classics are studied have been 
ruthlessly cut down‘in number; and recently all Latin words were 
abolished in the schools, and they are inventing new German 
words as substitutes. Latin, in fact, is of very little use to them 
except as a means of finding out what Tacitus or Cesar thought 
about the Germans. History and Literature must be rewritten 
and reinterpreted in the light of the new ideas. Volumes are 
being produced on the subject, and as they have not yet all been 
finished, the official attitude is in doubt on many points. New 
problems are cropping up daily—How are we to interpret such 
and such a fact? Can we recognise so and so? Must we cut 
out this chapter ?—and so on. It was, for instance, for long a 
matter of sharp dispute as to what the official attitude towards 
Goethe should be. Here was a man who made self-culture an end, 
who was a confirmed anti-patriot, who welcomed the arrival of 
Napoleon into Germany with outstretched arms, and whose life- 
long opinion it had been that Prussians were no better than 
barbarians. On the other hand, he was unquestionably the 
greatest name in German literature, and to disown him would be 
to offend countless millions. It was felt, therefore, that something 
must be done to save him. So the big men in the Wilhelm 
Strasse got out their Goethes and began ransacking his entire 
works in the hope that they might perhaps be able to find anyhow 
a few passages in which he was not wholly hostile to the new ideas. 
His saving grace was, of course, his Aryan extraction. Otherwise 
he would have gone the way of Heine and Mendlessohn and others. 
He was too essentially a man of many moods, and all these moods 
are reflected in his profuse works. So these unscrupulous 
pillagers succeeded in collecting a sufficient number of quotations, 
which, when cunningly strung together, made it appear that 
Goethe would perhaps have been sympathetic with at any rate a 
few aspects of the Movement. But this was not enough for them. 
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As you know, the German mind is incapable of compromise: a 
thing is either black or white. So finally Goethe was made the 
subject of a public oration in which Baldur von Schirach, the 
Reichsjugendfiihrer, addressed a mass meeting at Weimar, in 
which he publicly hailed Goethe as the precursor of National 
Socialism. The great man must have turned in his grave; but 
the excitement in scholastic circles was tremendous. University 
professors, whose sole income derived from lectures on Goethe and 
who had seen themselves on the point of losing their jobs, now 
took on a new lease of life. Everyone, in fact, could breathe 
again. This is merely an example of what is going on in scholastic 
circles all over Germany to-day, and more particularly amongst 
historians. Professor Roberts in his book The House that Hitler 
Built feels very strongly on this subject. He writes these words : 

“There is probably nothing more revolting in Germany, not even 

in the stories of physical atrocities, than the degradation of professional 
historians.’ 
I think perhaps the word “ tragic’’ might be substituted for 
“ revolting,’ for one cannot help sympathising with them. If 
you talk to them, they will tell you quite frankly that their 
children must eat; that is the reason for a lot that is going on in 
Germany to-day. 

The religious instruction given in these schools is, needless to 
say, based on a National Socialist faith. Until recently Catholic 
and Evangelical instruction was voluntary, and a priest used to 
come from the neighbouring town or village and take classes of 
any boys who wanted it. But the attitude of the masters was 
either indifferent or openly scornful. The boys were primed with 
embarrassing questions to ask the priest. The classes dwindled, 
and finally the priests were told that they were not to come any 
more, which incidentally is a breach of the 1933 Concordat. Now 
religion is taught by the masters as a school subject with the idea 
of providing a National Socialist background, based largely on the 
works and utterances of Alfred Rosenberg, whose Myth of the 
Nineteenth Century is regarded as a classic work on the subject. 
The boys are taught to take every opportunity they can to ridicule 
the Church. They are taught not so much to renounce 
Christianity as to interpret it in a new fashion. In the words of 
Herr Kerrl, the Minister for Church affairs : 

“Christ must be taught according to the laws of our time and 
circumstances. The content of Christ’s teaching must be altered. 
There has now arisen a new authority as to what Christ and Christianity 
really are. This new authority is Adolf Hitler.” 
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“It is not Christianity,” writes Rosenberg, ‘‘ that has brought 
us civilisation. What lasting values there are in Christianity are 
owed to the German character.’’ Well, in order, as it were, to add 
a little artistic versimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvinc- 
ing narrative, these schools have evolved new kinds of services. 
There is, for example, the Morgenfeier, which is equivalent to 
Morning Prayers. This takes place generally in the school hall, 
which is in some cases a converted chapel, now swathed in blood- 
red swastika banners. The service consists usually of a series of | 
recitals of short patriotic poems or stirring events from the history 
of National Socialism, interspersed with music of a highly martial 
and patriotic flavour. Then again there is the Sonnenwendfeier, 
which takes place dt the winter and summer solstices. On this 
occasion the whole school assembles on a neighbouring hill round 
a huge bonfire. The whole thing has been carefully rehearsed 
beforehand. Out of the ranks of boys lined up in military forma- 
tion single voices are raised intoning some article of the new faith 
or extracts from one of Adolf Hitler’s speeches. Then at a given 
signal the whole school bursts out into one of their songs. Finally 
the headmaster gives an address in which he stresses the signifi- 
cance of the ceremony, a thanksgiving for God’s eternal gift of the 
sun, and points out how they are acting in the same way that their 
forefathers did many centuries ago. It would be possible to go 
on quoting examples, but I hope I have made clear the main 
characteristics of this education. I have purposely devoted most 
time to this stage, firstly because I know most about it, and 
secondly because it is the longest and in many ways the most 
important stage of the education of these children—they stay 
there from ten to eighteen—and it is the stage one hears least 
about in England. 

At the age of eighteen the boys leave and go to a Labour Camp, 
where, by virtue of having been at a Napola, they are almost 
automaticaily promoted to the leadership in their particular 
group. These Labour Camps are probably too well known to 
need description. They are the show-piece to all visitors to Ger- 
many. The Germans are proud of them, and they have every 
right to be proud of them. They must not be looked upon merely 
as a device for solving the unemployment problem or as a disguised 
form of military service. They are now an essential part of the 
national scheme of education. The idea is to unite all classes 
throughout the country in a common task, and to make them 
realise that work is not merely a means of earning money, but the 
moral basis of national life. But, of course, these camps provide 
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another excellent opportunity for drilling a little more politics 
into the boys. Although they rise at six, work with hardly a 
break until two-thirty, play games vigorously during the after- 
noon, they are made to listen between five and six to a lecture 
on some aspect of the régime. I was told that the boys are usually 
so completely exhausted by the labours of the day that a row of 
hefty sergeants has to be imported with orders to prod anyone 
showing signs of falling asleep. The sergeants are kept very busy, 
I believe. 

After the Labour Camp the boys do their two years’ service 
with the army, and then they are free either to go to a university 
or join any trade or profession they choose. But that does not 
mean that they have finished with politics. Their political educa- 
tion still goes on. No student at the university is allowed to take 
his degree unless he has done his quota of political parades with 
the University Party organisation. Further, in every single town 
and village there is a branch of the S.A. or S.S., and nearly all 
professions and trades have their own organisations, in which 
politics figure largely. Everyone who wants to get on in his pro- 
fession, and all those who are afraid of getting chucked out, feel 
they must join these organisations. So they have to spend their 
evenings listening to lectures, and their spare time in parading at 
some colossal demonstration. It would seem that the Govern- 
ment is afraid that if a man is allowed to drop his political educa- 
tion, he will at once fall back on evil ways and begin trying to 
think for himself. 

Such, then, is the education for all except the select few who 
are to make politics their career. They, as I said, will from this 
year on go to an “ Adolf Hitler School” at the age of twelve. 
Then at eighteen they will go through the Labour Camp and the 
army in the same way as everyone else. After this they are 
expected either to go to a university or to take up some pro- 
fession until they are between twenty-four and twenty-five, at 
which point a voluntary muster is held of all those who left the 
“‘ Adolf Hitler Schools ’’ seven years earlier. A thousand of these 
(out of a possible four thousand) are chosen to undergo further 
education at a series of Ordensburgen or Fiihrerschulen—leader 
schools, as they are called. These are coming into being this year, 
For the first year they will go to Burg Créssensee in Pomerania, 
where they will receive an extensive training in a large number of 
sports and will learn something about the new racial doctrines. 
The next year they spend at Burg Vogelsang in the Eifel where 
the training, both physical and mental, is somewhat more 
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specialised. Then for the next eighteen months they go to the 
Bavarian Alps, to Burg Sonthofen, where they learn the art of 
skiing and mountain sports. They spend half their time in the 
Burg and the other half in a series of mountain huts for periods of 
six weeks atatime. The last six months are devoted slightly more 
to the development of the intellect, at Marienburg in East Prussia. 
There they learn the secret of Germany’s Eastern policy and the 
art of propaganda. For three months in each year they are let 
out from these Burgs and are given some administrative job in the 
provinces. This is firstly to give them a little practice in their 
future profession, and also to allow the people they relieve, the 
Gauleiters, Ortsgruppenfiihrers and others, to go and have a 
refresher course themselves in one of the Burgs. Further, 
arrangements are being made for a huge “‘ Kraft durch Freude ”’ 
hotel of two thousand beds to be built in the neighbourhood of 
each of the Burgs. This is to keep the Junkers, as they are called, 
in touch with the outside world; for it is feared they would lead 
too monastic a life in the solitude of their Burgs. It also enables 
the people to come and view their heroes at close quarters and to 
see for themselves that they are really developing their muscles 
properly and not just idling their time away on the fat of the land. 
It will serve the additional purpose, too, of allowing the wives and 
families of the Junkers to come and spend some part of the year 
near them. For one of the reasons of the four-years interval 
between the time they leave the army and the time they join the 
first Burg is to give them an opportunity to finda wife. Iam told 
there is very little hope of anyone being selected unless he has got 
a wife to his credit. 

But even that is not the final stage of their education. There 
is to be yet one more school, one higher school still, which is to 
stand at the pinnacle of the Nazi education scheme. It is not yet 
decided how many are to be admitted within its portals, but it is to 
be directly under the control of Alfred Rosenberg, and is to consist 
of three parts: firstly.a research institute for political philosophy, 
secondly an academy training the teaching staff of the Adolf Hitler 
Schools and the Ordensburgen, and thirdly a monthly camp in the 
form of a refresher course for the staffs of the Ordensburgen. 

Well, such briefly is the scheme. One certainly cannot accuse 
it of lacking ambition. It is, I think, a typical product of modern 
Germany. A thing is aot worth doing unless it is done on some 
colossal scale. It must beat all previous records. But the dis- 
advantage of such a scheme seems to me to be that, though its 
good points may be more striking and impressive, its weaknesses 
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are also bound to be in proportion, and weaknesses on a large 
scale are often very difficult to eliminate. But what, one may 
ask, will be the final product of this education? Will he be a 
man, a super-man or a machine? It is an interesting specula- 
tion. Boys of twelve are entering the “‘ Adolf Hitler Schools ”’ this 
year for the first time. We have therefore seventeen years to wait 
before they will finally have finished their education. It is a long 
time, and much water will have flowed under the bridge by then. 

It is easy to criticise, I know, and perhaps I may have been 
unduly critical in places. It is because the basic principles of this 
education are so utterly alien to British ways of thinking. But I 
hope I have not conveyed the impression that the boys are in any 
way subdued or tyrannised. On the contrary, I think it is true to 
say that the youth of Germany to-day are more buoyant with 
vital energy than perhaps ever before. They have such faith in 
their leader and in the régime that they genuinely believe that 
what they are ordered to do is exactly what they would want to do 
themselves if the choice were left in their hands. In fact, the 
theory is that the individual has for the first time been allowed 
to win a genuine freedom, in that he has been freed by the State 
from such shackles as Christianity, party politics, and class con- 
ventions which in the past have hampered him from developing 
along those lines which are decreed by biological laws, and which 
are therefore natural to him. How long it is possible to keep up 
this enthusiasm, whether in fact it is possible at all so to crush a 
person’s individuality at birth that it will never again want to 
assert itself, are questions to which I can see no clear answer. 
But whichever way one looks at it, one is led to the conclusion 
that the permanency of National Socialism is likely to depend to a 
very large extent on the success or failure of the new education. 
“ The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.” 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION : What provision was made for the women and girls in 
Nazi Germany? Was their education also strictly supervised ? 


Mr. Rowan-Rosinson replied that their education continued 
roughly as before up till the age of eighteen, but they were organised 
into Youth formations. There was the Bund Deutscher Mddel and the 
Jungmadel corresponding to the Hitler Jugend and the Jungvolk. 
They had started Women’s Labour Camps which they were always 
threatening to make compulsory, but they had not been brave enough 
to do so yet. Only the women who were to become leaders of these 
Camps received any special instruction, otherwise the three K’s, 
Kinder, Kiiche, and Kirche were once again the order for women in 
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Nazi Germany. They were relegated to household duties and their 
place considered to be the home. They were not encouraged to study 
or to go to the Universities. 


Mr. A. G. Dickson said that in 1933 he had visited the leaders’ 
school at Potsdam and had arranged subsequently an exchange with 
boys from his own Public School, Rugby. As far as he could see the 
whole thing had been an unqualified failure. The English boys had not 
been specially selected. They had been told that those possessing the 
means might go to Germany after Christmas, and so quite the wrong 
type of boy had gone, the type who thought it would be a good idea to 
spend some of the Christmas holidays in Germany and get out of the 
first week of term’s work. The Germans on their side chose boys who 
they thought would be completely impervious to any influence or 
impressions they might receive. 

He had spent a lot of time during the last three years with the Hitler 
Youth, and he thought the possibilities of a breakdown of the system 
fairly certain. The German Youth movement had always been one of 
continuous revolt. Although Fichte had played a large réle after 
Jena, the real movement of national revolt had come from the youth of 
Germany, organised in the Burschenschaften, which culminated in the 
historic meeting on the Wartburg, when a corporal’s cane and a soldier’s 
pigtail had been burned as being symbolic of political reaction and 
autocratic rule. The German Youth movement in the beginning had 
been wholly spontaneous, and organised by the boys themselves. The 
speaker did not consider that German Youth was entirely happy either 
in the new schools or in the Hitler Youth. The influence of the family 
to-day was stronger than it had ever been, and the family, as much as 
the Church, was going to stand out finally in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. Hehad talked with the boys, and was certain that they saw 
the emptiness of the slogan: Youth will be led by Youth. To use a 
metaphor, in the rucksack of every German boy was the Field Marshal’s 
baton, certainly the baton of the German soldier, but it was also just as 
much the baton of the conductor, the German musician. Just because 
it was being repressed now and overridden, the musical and romantic 
strain in German youth would revolt as it had always done. 


A MEMBER said that her experience had been somewhat different 
from that of the last speaker. She had been educated in a German 
school in Alsace before the War, and her feeling had been then and was 
to-day that the Germans did not know the meaning of freedom. Con- 
sequently the system of to-day was not so very different from the one 
she had known. Many details even were the same. They had always 
had to listen to an oration, for instance, on the Kaiser’s birthday. The 
same principles had been there in a much milder form. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH asked what was the actual religious teaching 
given to the boys? He understood that the teachings of Rosenberg 
were supposed to filter down to the Adolf Hitler Schools and so on. 
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The responsible leaders of Christianity in Great Britain had hinted 
between the lines of what they said on the subject that the actual 
religion which was being taught was in substance not to be reconciled 
with Christianity. 

The second speaker had been optimistic that out of this education 
would come forth a revolt of German youth, and he had quoted the 
experience of a generation ago. The same argument had been applied 
by Lord Chelmsford with regard to the Bolshevik youth and their 
system of training. But the speaker felt a little sceptical in the 
present case. What did the lecturer think of the prospect of the 
emergence of independent free-thinking men under these totally new 
conditions ? 


Miss WARNER asked whether these new German schools had terms. 
Did the boys go home for the holidays as in Great Britain at present ? 
During such holidays, if they existed, were the children quite free to be 
with their parents, or were they controlled by compulsory attendance 
at Hitler Jugend organisations or in any other way? Was there any 
system of rewards and badges in the schools? The lecturer had said 
that the prefectorial system was not being used very thoroughly. Were 
there any marks for progress and behaviour such as stripes or badges ? 

The speaker had come into occasional contact with the Hitler 
Jugend and with groups belonging to the corresponding organisation 
for girls. Each time she had noticed that it seemed to be the most 
unintelligent girl who had been chosen for a responsible position. She 
had also noticed this on the few occasions she had met leaders of the 
boys. Had the lecturer had a similar experience ? 


Mr. RowAn-Rosinson replied that the boys all belonged 
automatically to the Hitler Jugend. When they went home for the 
holidays they joined their local branch of the organisation. In addi- 
tion, they had to go on organised tours with the masters during some 
of the holidays. Then in the summer holidays all the fifteen schools 
had a huge camp in a different part of Germany every year, and they 
all met and did military exercises together for a fortnight. Therefore 
the time that was left for them to be with their families was cut very 
short indeed, and was being cut shorter every year. 

With regard to promotion, the schools were run on military lines, 
and therefore the boys advanced through the various ranks as in the 
army. When a boy was officially admitted to the school he was given 
a small dirk, which was considered a great honour. There were medals 
for sport and military exercises. The boys had to pass certain tests to 
gain these. There was no competition, it was simply a matter of being 
up to a certain standard. 

A GUEsT said that she had visited the largest centre for the training 
of Hitler Girls, the leaders, and she had been absolutely astonished at 
the stupidity of the girls chosen to control no less than two thousand 
other girls. One of these future leaders had been asked why she had 
joined the organisation, and had replied : ‘‘ Because the Leader wished 
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us to.” She was then asked why the Leader wanted this, and was told 
that it was in order to build a better Germany. On being asked what 
kind of a better Germany she desired, the girl had answered : “‘ What 
the Leader wishes.”” These were not children but girls who had been 
promoted to a very high rank, and one of their tasks later would be to 
see that the girls under them learnt the Nazi Weltanshauung. 

Had the lecturer heard of the attempt of certain boys who had 
been forced to join the Hitler Jugend to re-form the old Biindische 
Jugend,another form of Youth Movement which had existed previously ? 
The boys attempting this had been imprisoned. 


QuEsTions: Was there anything corresponding to a Parents’ Council 
in the new German schools? Did they attempt to educate the parents 
too, or were they considered to be a generation about whom it was no 
longer necessary to bother? 

What was the nature of the supreme authority in Berlin to which 
even the headmasters were subservient? Was there a kind of Supreme 
Educational Council? Was it on the other hand a one-man show? 


Mr. ROowAN-RoBINSON replied that there were still one or two 
schools in Germany in which the parents had a direct interest. One of 
the best-known boarding-schools in Germany was of this type. The 
parents had formed a kind of syndicate, and really partially owned the 
school, but this kind of thing was gradually dying out now, and the 
parents had less and less influence on their children when at school. 

The new schools were directly under the Minister for Education, 
who had appointed a body of men under him to look after all the 
fifteen schools. These men formed part of the Civil Service. They 
had mostly been teachers in schools before they joined the Civil Service, 
and they chose the headmasters and staffs of the fifteen schools. 


Mr. R. Bir Ey said that the thing which had staggered him most 
in Germany had been when he had met a professor from Berlin Univer- 
sity who had read two articles in an English Quarterly Review on the 
antiquity of London, discussing whether the City continued straight 
through from Roman times. The professor had said that any question 
which went back to the origin of the race was highly dangerous, and he 
was surprised that there was a country in which such articles were 
allowed. It was true that history went back to pre-history and so to 
anthropology and eventually to biology. The lecturer had stated that 
the Nazi knew there were certain things, such as Christianity, class 
conventions, etc., which prevented men from following their true 
biological end. Biology did seem to be the foundation of all Nazi 
philosophy. What, then, did the teaching of biology in these schools 
really come to? 


QuEsTION: What was the teaching programme in the present schools 
and in the new schools which had been described ? 


Mr. RowAN-ROBINSON quite agreed that a great many people in 


authority in Germany to-day had a very low degree of intelligence. 
I2 
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The two leaders in the school in which he had been teaching had been 
unquestionably the two stupidest boys in the school. People were not 
encouraged to think for themselves. If people thought, they might 
think differently, and the whole point to-day in Germany was—and 
this had been echoed by a member of the Board of Education visiting 
one of the schools—that it did not matter what people thought as long 
as they all thought the same. 

Biology was undoubtedly the most important subject in all the 
schools. It was no longer studied objectively. It was the means by 
which the children learned about heredity and racial hygiene and other 
matters connected with politics. 

The children learned all the ordinary subjects, but they were no 
longer taught objectively. The whole teaching was coloured politically, 
and its whole aim was to make the boys better National Socialists. 

The second speaker had thought that music and the cultural 
strain would reassert themselves. That was the great problem of 
Germany to-day. Would culture forever remain at its present low 
ebb? It was a difficult problem. Looked at from the purely cultural 
point of view, it was true that the Germanic genius had lain always in 
individualism. German literature was pre-eminently a literature of 
individualism. On the other hand, from the purely political point of 
view, individualism had been very largely responsible for the failure of 
any attempt in the past to unite Germany as a nation. The Church 
had always been a great obstacle to national consolidation. 
Antagonism between State and Church was not new in Germany, nor 
was it surprising. It had been said that one of the problems of the 
Middle Ages was the reconciliation between the Germanic national 
spirit and Christianity. Throughout her history Germany had been 
immersed in religious struggles. In the nineteenth century Bismarck 
met with stern opposition from the Catholic Church and had to admit 
defeat in his ‘ Kulturkampf.’ Hitler was trying to carry Bismarck’s 
work of national consolidation one stage further. He realised that the 
two obstacles to national unity were, firstly, individualism, and secondly 
the power of the Church, and he was endeavouring to crush both these 
by his doctrine of the totalitarian State. This automatically led to 
gradual crushing of culture in its many forms. After a revolution this 
was a common enough sign. The only hope was that as the pendulum 
had swung so far in one direction it must, being a pendulum, swing in 
the other direction, but for the present there was no sign of this change. 

It seemed that a combination of history and geography had rendered 
a spirit of nationalism, in the sense that Hitler conceived it, quite 
incompatible with a high level of culture. 


Major B. T. REYNOLDs (in the Chair) said that the tendency to 
anticipate a revolt of German youth against the present system all too 
often sprang from the hope that something of the kind would take 
place. It seemed fairly evident that, given time, there would be some 
reaction. But it was probably too early to expect this yet. 

















THE NUTRITION REPORT. 


By Dame JANET M. CAMPBELL. 


THE Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition was appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Astor, by the Council of the League of 
Nations in 1935, following a resolution adopted by the Sixteenth 
Assembly requesting the nomination of a committee, including agri- 
cultural, economic and health experts, to submit a general report on 
the whole question of nutrition in its health and economic aspects. 
The same resolution also desired the Council to invite the Health 
Organisation of the League to continue its work on nutrition, and to 
instruct the technical organisations of the League, in consultation with 
the International Labour Office and the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome, to collect information on the same subject. 

The appointment of the Mixed Committee, which was fully repre- 
sentative of the public health, economic, agricultural and scientific 
aspects of this many-sided problem, came at a time when the world 
had just experienced the evils of a long and severe economic depression. 
It not only made its own investigations, but it encouraged and 
centralised national and international inquiries on this subject which 
had been taking place for some years. The Mixed Committee was 
confronted with a vast field of work. Much knowledge was already 
available as to conditions in Europe and countries of Western civilisa- 
tion, and there was sufficient similarity between these countries to 
enable a practical inquiry to be begun forthwith. It was obvious, on 
the other hand, that much preliminary work would be necessary in the 
Far East, in Asia and in Africa before actual investigations could be 
begun. Therefore it was decided to exclude inquiries in tropical 
regions and Far Eastern countries, but to draw the attention of the 
Assembly to the urgency of arranging for investigations there through 
other appropriate bodies. The Committee published an Interim Report, 
which was presented to the Assembly in 1936. This consisted of four 
volumes.’ 


Vol. I. The Interim Report on the Problem of Nutrition. This is the report 
proper, and deals primarily with the relation of nutrition to health. 

Vol. II. Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition. This was drawn up 
by a Technical Commission of scientists appointed in 1935 by the Health Com- 
mittee of the League, their reference being to define the nutritional needs of the 
human being in the course of development from conception to adult age. 

Vol. III. Nutrition in Various Countries. Post-War problems are discussed, 
and accounts given of measures taken in different countries by the State, or 
national organisations, to improve nutrition. 

Vol. IV. Statistics of Food Production, Consumption and Prices. This report 
was prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Mixed Committee on which the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the International Institute of Agriculture were 
represented. It sets out the statistical information which is available, stresses the 
incompleteness and doubtful accuracy of many of the figures, and formulates 
recommendations to be made by the League to governments and to municipal 





1 Final Report of the Mixed Commission of the League of Nations on the 
relation of nutrition to health, agriculture and economic policy. [A. 13. 1937, 
IIa.] 1937. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and Unwin, 8vo. 
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authorities for the improvement and completion of statistics, particularly as 
regards the production and consumption of protective foods. The report also 
describes measures of financial assistance to agriculture, and gives examples of the 
nature and cost of a policy of government intervention. There is a series of 
Appendices giving tables of production, consumption, etc. 


In 1937 the Mixed Committee presented its Final Report on the 
Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy to the 
Assembly. This report is divided into three parts, and sets out the 
views of the Committee on the nutrition problem as a whole, in its 
health as well as in its economic and agricultural aspects. 

The bulk of the report deals with the economic and agricultural 
aspects of the nutrition problem. A study was made of recent 
tendencies in habits of food consumption, taking the principal articles 
of food in general use. There appears everywhere a tendency towards 
an increase in the use of dairy products, eggs, fruit and vegetables, and 
a reduction in the amount of energy-producing foods consumed, such 
as cereals and potatoes. There is a striking increase in sugar con- 
sumption in certain countries. The available data suggest that all 
classes have shared in the general improvement in dietary habits. 
This improvement is due partly to a better understanding of food values, 
but also to the modified physiological requirements which have followed 
mechanisation in industry (less expenditure of muscular energy) ; 
reduction of hours of work; and a rise in the pruportion of persons 
engaged in quasi-sedentary occupations. A general expansion of 
national incomes has assisted workers to purchase more of the rela- 
tively costly protective foods, and many such foods have at the same 
time declined in price. 

The way in which agriculture has adapted itself to changes in 
demand is then examined. The réle of agriculture should clearly be 
positive, not merely adaptive. As the movement towards better 
nutrition grows, the demand for more and cheaper protective foods 
will need to be satisfied, though this should not necessarily involve a 
reduction in the energy-bearing foods. An interesting example of 
these newer tendencies is the development of horticulture, notably 
fruit- and vegetable-growing, in all parts of the world. 

Food prices necessarily exercise great influence in determining con- 
sumption levels, and price elasticity is discussed at considerable length. 
In general, prices may be regarded as an “‘ index of the degree to which 
the potential demand for a commodity can be satisfied by the available 
sources of supply.’ The supply of foodstufis depends mainly on the 
commercial policy in operation, the production and price policy, and 
the cost of distribution. Conditions under which foreign food supplies 
are allowed to enter national markets exercise an important influence 
on food prices. Unfortunately, from the point of view of nutrition, 
import restrictions have tended to become more severe, especially since 
the economic depression in 1929, whether from a desire to defend 
national agricultural systems, or to secure a surplus, or to protect 
foreign exchange reserves, or even as retaliation against foreign tariffs. 
The effects of restriction are shown, first, in the volume of trade, in 
prices, and in consumption ; and, secondly, in the volume and kind of 
production and the structure of domestic agricultural systems. Trade 
restrictions which raise food prices are likely to have an adverse effect 
on nutritional standards, and the report urges governments to take 
this into consideration in framing commercial and economic policy. 

Family income has an obvious bearing on nutrition. Expenditure 
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on food is influenced not only by limitation of total income, but also 
by habits, tastes and conventional standards of living, which vary 
with occupation, urbanisation, etc. Improvement in the quality of 
the diet usually accompanies increased expenditure, consumption of 
bread, cereals and margarine tends to fall, and of protective foods to 
rise. When income is limited, the more numerous the family the less 
is the absolute food expenditure per consumption unit, and perhaps the 
most significant feature is the decline in the use of milk. Different 
measures have been applied for the purpose of supplementing incomes 
in the lower income groups—for example, through different methods 
of regulating wage incomes; through public works, unemployment 
subsidies, tax subsidies, tax remission, etc.; and through the provision 
of essential foods, such as milk, to mothers, infants and children. 

Educational propaganda may exercise a profound and beneficial 
influence on national dietary habits, and in suitable form should be 
available for all sections of the population, urban and rural. 


It is not easy to summarise in a short review the store of information 
contained in this comprehensive series of reports. There is, perhaps 
necessarily, a good deal of overlapping and repetition, and the reports 
themselves must be studied to gain an idea of the wealth of statistical 
and technical material given in the tables and in the descriptions of 
conditions in various countries. The exhaustive discussion of the whole 
subject, and the general principles submitted for the consideration of 
governments, have attracted attention all over the world. The 
extreme complexity of the problem is recognised, and the Committee 
does not attempt to offer ready-made solutions; but the keen interest 
aroused should make it impossible to neglect the practical recom- 
mendations put forward with such weight of authority for the con- 
tinuation of the work both on an international basis under the guidance 
of the League of Nations, and in different countries through National 
Nutrition Committees. 

For the first time it has been clearly stated, with international 
authority, that the nutrition of a people is a matter of grave public 
concern; that it is not sufficient for doctors and scientists to lay down 
the requirements of an adequate dietary, but that producers of food- 
stufis must be able to provide the necessary constituents in sufficient 
quantity at reasonable prices, and that production depends not only on 
the competence of agriculturists, but also on the assistance given to 
them to overcome economic and political difficulties outside their own 
control. Throughout the reports the Committee emphasises the 
importance to health of protective food-stufis; the provision of an 
adequate supply available for all classes may involve the reorganisation 
of agriculture, the modification of commercial policy, financial assist- 
ance to industries or to groups of persons, and educational propaganda 
to persuade both producers and consumers to make full use of the 
knowledge and facilities placed at their disposal. For most countries 
this would entail far-sighted schemes of research and reform, but few 
who have studied the question will disagree with the conclusion that 
such a policy would be fully justified by the resulting improvement 
in national health and efficiency. The Committee regards the mal- 
nutrition which exists in all countries as at once a challenge and an 
opportunity; a challenge, as it rightly thinks, to men’s consciences, 
and an opportunity to eradicate a social evil by methods which will 
increase economic prosperity. 
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GENERAL 


1*, SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1936. By Arnold J. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. 1937. (Oxford University Press, 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Royal 8vo. 
xiv + 1006 pp. 38s. To members of the Institute, 23s.) 

2*, DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1936. Edited by 
Stephen Heald, in conjunction with John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
1937. (Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Royal 8vo. xix+ 717 pp. 35s. To 
members of the Institute, 22s.) 


THESE indispensable annual aids to the student of International 
Relations have for 1936 assumed formidable dimensions. The problem 
of omission, yearly becoming more pressing, must have been peculiarly 
acute for 1936. In consequence the Spanish Civil War with its reper- 
cussions is held over for treatment in a subsequent volume. Even so 
the ground covered is very considerable, as the subject-titles show: the 
German reoccupation of the Rhineland, the relations of Germany with 
Italy and the U.S.S.R., the situation in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, the re-militarisation of the Dardanelles, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty and the Palestine Mandate, the situation in the Far East. 
These titles are sufficient indication of the scope and an adequate 
explanation of the size of the two volumes. 

To assist them in their vast undertaking, Professor Toynbee and 
Miss Boulter have perforce increased their team of helpers to five. 
Three are old hands whose work is well known to readers of these 
Surveys. Mr. H. V. Hodson in his Economic Survey deals clearly and 
convincingly with the complicated problems of currencies and the end 
of the Gold Bloc, of the reaction of rearmament on commodity prices 
and industrial activity. His conclusion that rearmament has had little 
stimulating effect on commodity prices will be illuminating, if not 
comforting, to those who thought otherwise. Mr. G. E. Hubbard, in 
carrying on his authoritative account of events in the Far East, has 
among others two particularly interesting sections on the Economic and 
Strategic Relationship of Manchukuo to Japan and the genesis of the 
German-Japanese anti-Communist agreement. Miss Duff—the variety 
of whose contributions to these Surveys merits comment—describes the 
development of Pan-Americanism since 1933, and the liquidation of the 
Chaco dispute. 

The new-comers, Mr. D. A. Routh and Mr. H. Beeley, have won their 
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spurs at their first appearance. The former’s account of the Montreux 
Convention is a model of lucidity and conciseness, while Mr. Beeley’s 
narrative of conditions in Palestine during 1935-36 is invaluable for an 
appreciation of the Palestine Commission’s problem and solution. 

The piéce de résistance, as usual, is Professor Toynbee’s analysis 
of the year under review. Needless to say it is both penetrating and 
provocative. He finds 1936 not quite so heinous as 1935, though Great 
Britain and France still appear as the villains of the piece in not making 
a more determined stand against the forces of evii in the guise of a 
resurgent Germany and a still truculent Italy. Rearmament he admits 
to be an unfortunate necessity, though pregnant with trouble for the 
future. He sees in Germany and Russia the new rivals for hegemony in 
Europe, seeking through the appeal of their ideological propaganda to 
win the support of weaker States and divide Europe into two camps. 
In pursuit of this goal both countries find themselves in paradoxical 
situations, and Professor Toynbee’s comparison of German support to 
Catholic Spain with Richelieu’s policy of ‘‘ Catholic at home, Protestant 
abroad ”’ is peculiarly apt. He concludes with some account of the 
rival ideologies, and in so doing treads on delicate ground. It is as well, 
perhaps, to remind readers of the non-official character of the Survey 
and to draw attention to the notice printed on the frontispiece of both 
volumes. 

One word of criticism. It is irritating to find so many “ pearls ”’ 
lurking in the copious footnotes. Exigencies of time, perhaps, account 
for their appearance, but it would add greatly to the ease and pleasure 
of reading if the extent of the footnotes could be curtailed. 

The problem of omission is equally acute for the editor of the 
Documents on International Affairs, but the content of the 1936 volume 
is comprehensive and forms an essential complement to the Survey. 
Particularly valuable are the sections on the international status of 
Belgium, the German campaign against Communism, and Pan-America. 
It is interesting to note the increasing importance of broadcast speeches 
in these documents—a sign not only of the technical advances of our age, 
but also of the methods of modern diplomacy. K. C. BoswELL. 


3. A Mrrror TO GENEVA: Its Growth, Grandeur and Decay. By 
George Slocombe. Illustrated with drawings by Kelen. 1937. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 349 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIS is journalism at its best. It is the tale of the genesis, the 
growth, the glories and the decline of Woodrow Wilson’s great project. 
Not only is it told with a fitting sense of the drama, but the dvamatis 
persone are brought singly on to the stage, portrayed, analysed, all 
but photographed, this omission being made good by Kelen’s life-like 
sketches which illustrate the book. The peculiar charm of the process 
is the absence of any petty criticism or depreciation : Mr. Slocombe 
makes us see the best that was in the men who formed and shaped the 
League. And the scope of the portraiture is proportioned to the great- 
ness of the actor. Briand, Stresemann, Austen Chamberlain, Albert 
Thomas are pictured in full and appreciative detail; but no injustice is 
done to the lesser figures, nor even to the failures. A special and 
deserved tribute is paid to the work of Sir Eric Drummond (now the 
Earl of Perth) in building up the Secretariat, although his original 
appointment, says Mr. Slocombe, was intended by Clemenceau as a 
sardonic joke; but there is a slip in describing his post as “‘ a job worth 
£10,000 a year.”’ In its general lay-out, and not less in its rich 
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asides, the book will be valuable material for future historians of the 
League. MEsTON. 


4*, PEACEFUL CHANGE: A Study of International Procedures. By 
Frederick Sherwood Dunn. 1937. (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations. 8vo vii + 156 pp. $1.50.) 

5*. THE PROBLEM OF PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE Paciric Area: A Study 
of the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations and its bearing 
on the problem of Peaceful Change. Issued under the auspices 
of the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations for the 
Tenth International Studies Conference, June 1937. By 
Henry F. Angus. 1937. (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. vii + I93 pp. 6s.) 


THESE two publications originated as data placed before the Tenth 
International Studies Conference held at Paris last June. The subject 
discussed by the Conference was ‘‘ the Peaceful Solution of Inter- 
national Problems—Peaceful Change.’’ Professor Dunn’s contribution 
purports “‘to relate the material in other reports...to methods of 
procedure for relieving international tension.”” It does not in fact 
relate the one to the other, but it does contain generalisations (Chapters 
II, III and V) upon the material in other reports and an account of 
methods of procedure (Chapter IV), the two separately treated. 

The generalisations are not very successful, for the author does not 
distinguish frankly enough between fact and mere diplomatic verbiage. 
The issues are really two : one is that Germany, Italy and Japan seek 
power for its own sake, the other that the collapse of international trade 
has put these and several other States in a very difficult economic 
position. The latter is a problem to be met by peaceful change, the 
former is not. Professor Dunn does show that the aggressor States use 
their economic grievances, true and false alike, to further their political 
aims, but he could have been more direct and incisive had he not felt 
impelled to be polite about bogus political-economic theory emanating 
from Central Europe. 

Chapter IV, ‘‘ The Procedures of Peaceful Change,” is useful 
because it assembles and classifies together in the short space of 43 
pages matter otherwise available only in separate places. Chapter I is 
likewise classification, this time of types of diplomatic motives. Both 
chapters are elementary, especially Chapter I (most of whose content is 
treated more penetratingly in Demiashkevich, Shackled Diplomacy +), 
but they give a reason for publishing the book—namely, as an aid to 
beginners in the study of international affairs. Those who attended the 
Paris Conference were presumably not beginners, and it is therefore 
difficult to understand the use to which Professor Dunn’s book was put. 


The opposite is the case with Professor Angus’s book. It is a 
review of ten years’ research by the Institute of Pacific Relations with 
special reference to Peaceful Change. It contains just the sort of 
excerpts and comments which would be likely to set a conference talk- 
ing. Land Utilisation, Population Problems, Agrarian Problems and 
Industrialisation in Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines and Australia 
are of obvious practical importance. I very much doubt, however, the 
wisdom of publishing the book in the form in which it was presented at 
the Conference. The book serves in some sort as a bibliography of 
Pacific Relations, but it would have been far more usable and about 


1 New York, 1934. 
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one quarter the length if the sort of short comment usual in a classified 
bibliography had been substituted for the excerpts and comments which 
the author rightly thought appropriate for a conference. 

RUSHTON COULBORN. 


6*. THE PRICE OF EUROPEAN PEAcE. By Frank Darvall. 1937. 
(London: Hodge. Sm. 8vo. 188 pp. 5s.) 


THE author contends that “the things which all nations want 
to-day, and for which most of them would fight ”’ include : 


“control of all persons ... belonging to their nationality; control over all 
economic resources, including markets, necessary to maintain the national group 
on a living standard not lower than its neighbours ; control over means of com- 
munication, geographic and strategic points; military advantages sufficient to 
attain security; freedom from all limitations, de juve or de facto, from which 
other States are free, and equality in the possession of privileges.” 


He declares, further, that statesmanship could bridge thegap between 
the “Have” and ‘‘ Have Not” Powers by promising the latter 
support in their ‘‘ attempts to secure from others all that they require 
to give them a position of ethnographical, economic and strategic 
equality’ vis d@ vis the other States of Europe provided that reason- 
able methods are adopted, and more than a “fair share” is not 
demanded. 

Surely this is more than ‘‘ statesmanship’”’ could achieve, even 
were all men rational creatures who honestly wanted peace. Even 
a slight knowledge, for example, of the ethnographical complexity of 
Central Europe tends to show that national and economic ambitions 
frequently conflict. If Germany obtained satisfaction of her national 
ambitions in Europe, she might well at the same time increase her 
economic liabilities; to adjust these, again, would involve sacrifice 
of other minorities, or the security and economic prosperity of other 
nation States. While these considerations do not invalidate Mr. 
Darvall’s general argument that it is time for statesmen and peoples 
to consider the price of European peace, nor detract from the value 
of his analysis of the present situation, they tend to confirm General 
Smuts’ contention, in his critical foreword to the book, that the solution 
suggested is “‘ not practical politics at present, and even as an ideal 
scheme will take many years to realise.” H. G. LIDDELL. 


? 


7*, THE TorcH I Wourtp Hanp To You. From Speeches and 
Addresses by Earl Baldwin. 1937. (University of London 
Press. Crown 8vo. viii + 160 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Wuat the world most admires in Lord Baldwin are his love of his 
country and his faith in its greatness; and these qualities pervade this 
little volume of extracts from his speeches. The torch he hands on is 
the lamp of duty, truth and patriotism; and his creed is simple. He 
dreads the mass mind and has no use for purely materialistic views of 
life; work for others; dogged does it; there is no corner of the world 
for an Englishman like his own birthplace; and the British Empire is 
“an instrument of Divine Providence for the promotion of the progress 
of mankind.” It does one good to read those stout words; and not 
less refreshing, though in a somewhat different mood, is his advice to the 
budding politician : ‘‘ Use your common-sense, avoid logic, love your 
fellow-men, have a profound faith in your own people and grow the hide 
of a rhinoceros.” MESTON. 
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8*, THE CiTIzEN’s CHoicE. By Ernest Barker. 1937. (London: 
Cambridge University Press. 8vo. ix + 185 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR BARKER has brought together a number of papers (two 
of which he read at Chatham House) bearing generally on democracy 
and the present position of the political thinker. He gives a definition 
of Democracy which is particularly valuable at a time when there is so 
much fumbling over its implications :— 

“Tt is two things. It is a principle of the action of the human spirit—the 
principle that free spirits, in the area of social and political as well as of individual 
life, should freely guide themselves to freely determined issues. It is alsoa system 
of institutions, operative in a political community, which enables this principle to 
be realised and serves as the means of its realisation.”’ 

Its real danger is standing still : its strength is that it must, like all 
sound political philosophy, rest on moral foundations. The book is full 
of clear thinking. MESTON. 


g*. THE IMMORTAL HERITAGE: An account of the Work and Policy of 
the Imperial War Graves Commission during twenty years, 
1917-1937. By Fabian Ware. 1937. (Cambridge University 
Press. Crown 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Tus beautiful little book embodies a report presented to the 
Imperial Conference on the work of the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission by Sir Fabian Ware, who has been its Vice-Chairman since its 
start. It is a record of twenty years’ remarkable achievement, and also 
a timely reminder of the hideous toll taken by the Great War of the 
generation which faced it. The dead of the British Empire numbered 
1,104,890 ; if they could be formed in column of fours, the array would 
reach from Whitehall to Durham. Little more than half of the total lie 
identified in graves; but altogether the Commission has provided 
767,978 graves, scattered in almost every land, those in France and 
Belgium being of course by far the most numerous. Bodies are still 
being found on the battlefields at the rate of twenty to thirty a week, 
and it is still possible to identify from 10 to 15 per cent. of them. The 
book is charmingly written, with a touching preface by Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, and it is illustrated by admirable photographs of different 
cemeteries. MESTON. 


t1o*. LA SocIETE DES NATIONS: CENTRE D’ETUDES ET SOURCES 
D’INFORMATION. Par A.C. de Breycha-Vauthier. Introduction 
de T. P. Sevensma. Préface de Joseph Avenol. 1937. 
(Paris: Pédane. 8vo. 105 pp. 25 fs.) 

A brief classified list of the principal League documents with a 
short running commentary on each. It indicates where certain 
important series, such as the minutes of the Assembly and Council 
and treaties, may be found, and finally describes the material and 
system used in the Library of the League of which the author is in 
charge of the Legal Section. L. ¥.D. 


11. INTERNATIONAL THOUGHTS. THE REFLECTIONS OF A CATHOLIC 
PaciFist. By John Nibb. 1937. (London: Elliot Stock. 8vo. 
118 pp. 2s.) 


A very discursive consideration of nationalism and the conditions 
that make for war. In his extreme condemnation of all expressions 
of national feeling and patriotism, the writer does not reflect the views 
of his co-religionists, and does not even attack modern war as contrary 
to the conditions of Catholic Moral Theology, the method adopted by those 
Catholics who present a sounder argument for their pacifism. E. Q. 
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12*, THE FIGHT FOR PEACE. By R. B. Mowat. 1937. (London: 
Arrowsmith. 8vo. 155 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This book carries on the account of the diplomatic situation in Europe 
which Professor Mowat brought up to the summer of 1936 in his Europe in 
Crisis. The author believes that during 1937 Europe “‘ turned the corner 
from war towards peace’’: his penultimate chapter is headed ‘‘ The 
Passing of the War Scare.” His aim has been to “ see all sides of the 
international question ” and to discuss them in a calm and dispassionate 
manner. The book should be useful to those who want a short guide to 
a complicated subject, though it is possible to criticise the arrangement of 
the material and to feel that Professor Mowat takes a rather rosy view of 
the aims and achievements of British foreign policy during the period 
under review. re Gels. 


13*, DEMOCRATIES EN CRISE: Roosevelt—van Zeeland—Léon Blum. 
Par Louis R. Franck. 1937. (Paris: Editions Rieders. Sm. 


8vo. 79 pp.) 

A reprint of lectures given at the Geneva School of International 
Studies in August 1937. The material is presented in brief and subdivided 
form and provides a useful ‘‘ note-book ”’ of salient facts and figures. The 
author expressly disclaims any intention to offer solutions to the problems 
he indicates. BG. L. 


14*, DICTATORS AND DEMOCRACIES. By Calvin B. Hoover. 1937. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. 110 pp. 6s.) 

Mr. Hoover compares the three dictatorships in order to discover their 
common points of origin, political technique, philosophy and psychology. 
As the result of several years’ study of the totalitarian States, he is con- 
vinced that there is no hope for the survival of parliamentary govern- 
ment in Europe save in a general war—although he is also aware that 
such a war would “. . . shake with unprecedented violence the already 
weakened foundations of capitalist civilisation.” Great Britain’s foreign 
policy must in the near future decide ‘‘ not only whether, but also when, to 
fight.” It would be idle to complain that the ‘‘ realism ” of this book is 
excessive because it attempts to make the democracies appreciate their 
insecurity, but it is permissible to doubt all its premisses—for example, 
that the ‘‘ existence of the Third Reich is due entirely to the world 
depression ’’—and therefore to hope that not all its prognostications will 
necessarily be fulfilled. HH; Gok. 

15*. THE INTERNATIONAL WuHO’s WHO, 1938. 1937. (London: 
Europa Publications Ltd., in conjunction with Allen and Unwin. 
4to. 1237 pp. £3 3s.) 

Over 1000 additional biographies are included in the new edition of this 
invaluable reference book which has been brought up to date throughout. 

16*, HANDBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS (Associations, 
Bureaux, Committees, etc.) 1938. L. of N. Series, XII. B. 
International Bureaux. 1937. XII.B 4. (Geneva: League 
of Nations. London: Allen and Unwin. 4to. 489 pp. 
$3.00 ; 12s. 6d.) 

Contains names, addresses, officers, finances, objects and activities of 
nearly 760 organisations, including international bureaux under the 
direction of the League, official central bureaux and private associations 
and federations in so far as they have international objects and are not 
run for profit. Three indexes are provided: a subject index, an alpha- 
betical index, and a geographical index. This edition is a companion 
volume to the French edition published last year. 

17*, RECUEIL DES ACCORDS INTELLECTUELS. 1938. (Paris: League of 
Nations International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
8vo. vi+ 232 pp. $2.25; 9gs.; subscription price to Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1938, $1.75; 7s.) 

Includes the texts of thirty-six bilateral agreements concluded since 
1919, and a few general conventions, such as the League Assembly’s 
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Declaration of the Revision of School Text-Books, the Pan-American 
Convention on the teaching of history, etc. The results of the application 
of these agreements up to the beginning of 1938 are summarised in an 
appendix. 


WAR AND SECURITY 


18*, COLLECTIVE INSECURITY. By H.M.Swanwick. 1937. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 285 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Ig. COMMONWEALTH OR ANARCHY. By Sir John A. R. Marriott. 1937. 
(London: Philip Allen. 8vo. 225 pp. 5s.) 

Place aux dames, though Mrs. Swanwick lays about her with more 
than masculine vigour. She believes that the League was begotten in 
wrath and cradled in duplicity; the Powers abound in “ tedious pro- 
testations of loyalty at Geneva,” but ‘‘ have conspired to neglect and 
ignore it.” There is no use in trying to patch up the Covenant : men 
must “‘ start in real earnest to make peace by mutual help, the redress- 
ing of grievances and the abandonment of childish conceptions of 
national honour and prestige.’’ The indictment of the Powers (Great 
Britain included) is scathing and precise; but when she comes to 
suggestions for a better plan of peace, Mrs. Swanwick is a little dis- 
appointing. Time after time she seems on the verge of some concrete 
proposal, only to swing off into such generalisations as ‘‘ peace is a way 
of life,’’ or frontiers are a perennial source of trouble. She would 
apparently replace Collective Security by Collective Neutrality; but 
would the fire be any improvement on the frying-pan? The book is 
passionately honest, and should be a useful irritant to all of us who ought 
to be thinking out the future of the League. 


Sir John Marriott, as becomes a trained historian, approaches the 
subject with more balance and a kindlier tolerance of human weakness. 
“ All the great wars that have been fought in Europe during the last four 
centuries,’ he reminds us, “‘ have been immediately followed by the 
elaboration of projects to prevent the recurrence of war and to build on 
enduring foundations a structure of perpetual peace.” He then 
describes in considerable detail the best-known of those projects, from 
the Great Design of Henri IV down to the Holy Alliance; and an 
impressive list it is. Had the architects of the League of Nations 
known all that Sir John Marriott could have taught them, their edifice 
would have been materially stronger than it is to-day. Yet, as he truly 
says, the peace-makers of Versailles would have earned the obloquy of 
the world if they had made no attempt to solve the problem that has 
baffled Europe for four centuries; and the failure of the League “‘ liés 
on the war and the men who made it, much more than upon the well- 
meaning if fallible makers of the Peace.’’ But failed it has, Sir John 
reluctantly admits, like all its predecessors; and if it is to be recon- 
structed, we must be “‘ content to start on more modest lines and to aim 
at more limited objectives.” MESTON. 


20*, AIR DEFENCE AND THE CivIL PoPpuLATION. By H. Montgomery 
Hyde and G. R. Falkiner Nuttall. 1937. (London: Cresset 

Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 239 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
21*. WINGED WARFARE. By Squadron-Leader E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry. 1937. (London: Cape. 8vo. 286pp. Ios. 6d.) 
Dr. MonTGOMERY HyDE and Mr. Falkiner Nuttall are to be con- 
gratulated upon an admirable book, which deals comprehensively 
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with the problem of the protection of the ‘‘ man in the street” from 
the dangers of air attack. Its basis is to some extent the pamphlets 
issued by the Air Raids Precautions Department of the Home Office, 
but it supplements them by a mass of additional information. Chapter 
VII, on the precautions adopted in various European countries, is 
particularly interesting. The most complete systems seem to be those 
of Russia and Germany, where the organisation is in the hands of the 
semi-official associations known as the Osoaviakim and the Reichs- 
lufischutzbund, with memberships of 13 and 12 millions, respectively. 

Another interesting chapter deals with future town-planning in the 
light of the air menace. Various suggestions, such as the ‘“‘ Hundred 
New Towns ”’ plan (which the authors favour), and that of the French 
architect Le Corbusier, whose plan advocates huge six-storey buildings 
each containing 30,000 people, are analysed. The latter plan is open 
to the objection that the occupants would probably not have time to 
reach the gas-proof.shelter. It takes an hour to empty one of the 
newest American sky-scrapers, fitted with express lifts. The authors 
hold that buildings must be kept low if their occupants are to have a 
reasonable chance of safety. 

Public gas-proof shelters and gas-proof rooms are the “‘ first line of 
defence.’’ The second is the respirator which the Government is 
providing (to the number of 30 million), and which should give protec- 
tion for at least fifteen minutes (until safety can be reached) against the 
highest concentration of gas likely to be encountered. The authors 
hold that ‘‘ gas attacks on the civil population of a country can be 
rendered of comparatively little effect if the community is properly 
organised and equipped to meet them.” That “‘ if” covers, however, a 
multitude of precautionary measures; this book shows in clear outline 
what they are. 

From two obiter dicta (not essential points) of the authors the 
reviewer ventures to dissent. The first is their apparent endorsement 
of General Groves’s severe strictures upon the Trenchard Memorandum 
of 1919, which cut down the Royal Air Force to a total strength of 
twenty-four and a half squadrons. Such strictures ignore the real 
difficulties in the way of retaining a large force in the immediate post- 
War atmosphere. They also credit Germany, Italy and France, in the 
table on page 33, with the possession of 3500, 2750 and 2700 first-line 
machines, respectively, in March 1937. These figures, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, are considerably too high. 


Squadron-Leader McCloughry, who is usually credited with having 
brought down about twenty enemy aircraft in the Great War, has 
collected in Winged Warfare nearly half that number of essays written 
by him between 1924 and 1935. One or two are now a little out of 
date. When that entitled ‘‘ Whither? ” was written in 1926, Germany 
had not rearmed in the air and our civil air lines had not been extended 
even to Karachi and the Cape. Possibly the conclusions reached in 
‘“‘ The Mediterranean of To-day,” while they tally in general with those 
of Mr. H. C. Bywater (in his address at Chatham House on February 
2nd, 1937),1 might have been a little different if the Abyssinian crisis 
had occurred before it was written, in 1934. Two papers, ‘‘ Trenchard’s 
Air Force” and “ Aircraft in War,” deal thoughtfully with the war aim 
of aircraft. In the first it is pointed out that, in November 1918, we 


1 Published in the May-June 1937 number of Inteynational Affairs, pp. 
361-387. 
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were planning to bomb Berlin both from England and Prague, and that 
“‘the armistice came just in time to prevent unparalleled destruction 
and terrorisation.’’ In the other paper it is shown that the defeat of the 
enemy’s fighting force and the bringing of pressure to bear upon his 
population are for an army consecutive, but for an air force simultaneous 
processes; an air force wins or loses superiority in the course of its 
attacks on vital centres. Other papers deal with “‘ Air Navigation,” 
“ Policing by Air,” and ‘‘ Wings over India,” the last being a fascinating 
account of a flight from Simla to Quetta and back. J. M. SPAIGHT. 


22. Look To Your Moat. By Admiral Sir Barry Domville. 1937. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

23*. THE ART OF THE ADMIRAL. By Commander Russell Grenfell. 
1937. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 255 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


EMERSON said that England’s best admiral could not have anchored 
her in a more favourable position, and Gladstone’s famous Silver Streak 
article (Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1870), was a lament on our “ insensi- 
bility to the value ’’ of sea-power. ‘‘ We are,’’ he said, ‘‘ an essentially 
incurably maritime Power.’’ Emerson’s apothegm might be taken as 
the text of the Admiral’s book, and Gladstone’s regret at our back- 
sliding as its justification. It will miss being a text-book, for the style 
is controversial, but it is of the bull’s-eye type that will arouse interest 
as well as amuse, e.g. ‘‘ It is no more inhuman to starve enemy subjects 
than for their countrymen to blow my grandmother into pieces.” 
Service tradition has not hardened the Admiral’s mental arteries, as 
can be seen in the chapter on “‘ The Spirit of the Navy,” and in his 
opposition to “‘ specialism,” though he rose from the ranks of the 
specialists. Both the Admiral’s and the Commander’s arguments 
show the need of broadening the minds of future admirals. When 
Parliament debated on the danger to the realm of the then newly formed 
United Service Club, they missed altogether the real risk of all pro- 
fessional clubs, which is the intensification of the groove. The sailor 
is far too much a race apart from the men who frequent the other 
clubs in Pall Mall, and we need to jumble them up together. The 
active list admirals need to come to Chatham House now and again. 
The Daily Telegraph record of Admiral Darlan’s joke is a case when that 
admirable French sailor made truth and jest meet: ‘‘ We have been 
seamen for generations, but my father was an exception. He went 
wrong and ended up as Minister for Justice.” To the sailor our 
politicians are incomprehensible, and more cunning than foxes. 

Both books deal with subjects that may be said to be outside the 
scope of studies at Chatham House, such as the unfortunate supremacy 
in the Navy, during the War, of the school that taught defensive and 
materialistic ideas, and attached more importance to the preservation 
of our battleships than to the destruction of the enemy. Yet things 
are so bound up one with another that, in considering international 
issues, we have to estimate such risks as whether a conflict with Italy 
might not so weaken the fleet as to leave all our interests in the Pacific at 
the mercy of Japan. This was true of 1935 and 1936, and remains 
true to-day, but the argument that the way we fought at Jutland hada 
similar justification, because the whole Allied cause depended on the 
preservation of the Grand Fleet, has always rung false. A fifty per 
cent. material superiority should always bring with it a far greater 
moral superiority through the confidence it engenders. Besides, 
Commander Grenfell has no difficulty in showing that we had beyond 
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the Grand Fleet a reserve battleship strength of thirty-six to four or 
nine to one, or, counting Dreadnoughts only, of six to nil. All this 
without counting on a single ship from our allies. There was, then, 
no call for patience while we built up our strength. In regard, however, 
to present-day anxieties, there is a measure of truth in Mr. Asquith’s 
opinion, expressed when his responsibilities were greatest, that patience 
is the most important attribute of astatesman. CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


24. DIE CHEMISCHE WAFFE UND DAS VOLKERRECHT. By Dr. Adolf- 
Boelling Overweg. 1937. (Berlin: Verlag von E. S. Mittler 
& Sohn. 8vo. 130pp. Bibl. Rm. 4.50.) 


THERE is at present a scarcity of literature on the legal and military 
aspect of chemical warfare, and this monograph purports to fill up the 
gap by answering some of the technical questions arising out of the 
increasing development of this new instrument of war. The author 
enters into the examination of the various grounds on which the absolute 
prohibition of the military use of gases has been strenously urged, 
mainly on humanitarian principles. He does not consider, however, 
that this kind of warfare is any more inhuman, if confined to the 
fighting forces, than any other modern weapon. He is equally of the 
view that complete prohibition is, at any rate, for the present, impossible 
and he therefore advocates an international regulation of chemical 
warfare which will prohibit its use against the civil population, but allow 
it against the armed forces oftheenemy. Recent events fully justify the 
author’s conclusion that international action must be taken to put a 


stop to the dreadful abuses of poison gases against peaceful populations. 
C. J.C. 


25*. STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE TRADE IN ARMS AND AMMU- 
NITION. 1937. IX. 4. (Geneva: League of Nations ; London: 
Allen & Unwin. 4to. 338 pp. 12s. 6d.; $3.) 


The 1937 edition of the Statistical Year-Book of the Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition contains information on the imports and exports of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war of sixty-two countries and, in addition, 
sixty-two colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. The aim of 
the Year-Book is to give all available information on the international 
trade in the various arms, ammunition and implements intended for use 
in war, or capable of being so used. 

In the first part are given tables showing quantities and values of 
exports and imports of arms and ammunition. Values are expressed in 
the national currency of each country, and to assist comparison, the tables 
include data for the last five years. The second part consists of re- 
capitulatory tables in which the exports and imports of all countries have 
been converted into a single currency—the former gold dollar. The pur- 
pose of this is to show the relation of the trade of each country to the 
world trade in arms as a whole. Statistics are also given of total world 
exports and imports for the last five years, showing the fluctuations in 
world trade in arms. The third part is devoted to detailed trade tables 
containing data from official publications. 


26*, SEEHERRSCHAFT. By Josef Marz. [Macht und Erde, Heft 7.] 
1937. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 60 pp. go Pf.) 


Gives a brief account of the position of the major sea Powers in 1937, 
as brought especially into prominence by events in the Mediterranean. 


27. ARMAMENTS : THE RACE AND THE Crisis. By Francis W. Hirst. 
1937. (London : Cobden-Sanderson. 8vo. 171 pp. 55.) 


e909 


Tuts book can be best described as a “‘ catalogue raisonné,” and very 
well raisonné, on the armaments problem. It touches in an easy and 
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amusing form most of the issues implied. In a short compass it does 
justice to the technical and financial aspect of the question. It groups 
a great many facts as well as arguments in support of the pacifist 
doctrine of the economic curse of armaments; but it does not deal 
equally thoroughly with those modern concepts which see in armaments 
a particularly attractive type of public work. M. J. Bonn. 


28*, WAR CAN BE AVERTED : The Achievability of Collective Security. 
By Eleanor F. Rathbone, M.P. 1938. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 22I pp. 5s.) 

A plea for a “‘ strong policy by a group of like-minded States within the 
League, willing and strong enough to resist aggression and willing also, if 
only as the price of peace, to make concession for the redress of reasonable 
grievances.’” The author examines and discusses alternative methods of 
averting war: for example, by “ limited commitments and by non-resist- 
ance.” She is trenchant in her criticisms of British policy since the War 
and as certain of the aims and objectives of what she is advocating as 
of the need for passionate and self-sacrificing service in its cause. Those 
who disagree with her will be compelled to justify afresh their ‘‘ compla- 
cent isolationism ’’ or their ‘‘ woolly-minded idealism.” H. G. L. 


29*. ARMAMENTS YEAR-BOOK, 1937. Thirteenth Year. (L. of N. 
Series IX. Disarmament, 1937. IX 3.) 1937. (Geneva: 
League of Nations; London: Allenand Unwin. 4to. 1113 pp. 
$6.25 ; 25s.) 

The new volume in this essential reference work contains detailed 
monographs on the organisation of the army, navy and air force of sixty- 
four countries, both Members and non-Members of the League, as well as 
for most colonies and colonial forces in the world. ‘The monographs are 
divided as in past years into four chapters: (1) Land Army; (2) Air 
Force; (3) Navy; (4) Expenditure on National Defence. 

The up-to-dateness of the volume is shown by the fact indicated in the 
Preface, that it has been possible in most cases, with the aid of publications 
appearing at frequent intervals, to follow the changes which have taken 
place in the miltary organisation of the different countries up to August 
1937. As regards budgetary effectives and expenditure on national 
defence, it has been possible to give figures for 1937 (or 1937-38) for the 

_Majority of countries. 


30. LuFTMACHT: Gegenwart und Zukunft im Urteil des Auslandes. 
By F. A. Fischer von Poturzyn. 1938. (Heidelberg: Kurt 
Vowinckel Verlag. 8vo. 176 pp. Rm. 5.80.) 

In Luftmachi the author, one of the leaders of German civil aviation, 
contributes a valuable discussion of the possibilities afforded by air-power, 
destined primarily as an introduction for the general reader but of no small 
interest also to the expert. In particular the chapters upon Doorcet and 
his influence upon the development of the conception of independent air- 
power, and upon the lessons of the Abyssinian and Spanish Wars contain 
many stimulating observations. The concluding chapters contain 
summaries of the air-strategy of individual Powers and information on 
the development of civil aviation in general. H. R. 


31. DRIFTING TO War: A warning and a prophecy. By Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, M.B.E. Foreword by the Right Hon. L. S. Amery. 
1937. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 190 pp. 5s.) 


LAW 


32. LE MECANISME DES SANCTIONS DANS L’ORGANISATION INTER- 
NATIONALE DE TRAVAIL. Par A. Berenstein. (Extract de la 
Revue Générale de Droit International Public, Juillet-Aott, 1937.) 
1937. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. pp. 446-464). 
It is, perhaps, not generally realised that, under the terms of the Treaties 
of Peace, sanctions were devised, not merely in order to fortify the Covenant 
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of the League of Nations and combat military aggression, but also to ensure 
the observance of the Conventions concluded by the International Labour 
Organisation. Under the terms of Part XIII of the Treaty, the representa- 
tives of organised labour could invoke the application of an economic 
sanction in cases where they felt that they were suffering from the violation 
of an International Labour Convention. Although sanctions, in this 
sense, have never been applied, the threat of them has, in the opinion of M. 
Berenstein, exercised an important influence by securing the redress of 
grievances against which complaint had been made by the representatives 
of organised labour. H. P. S. MATTHEWS. 


33*. THE DIVERSION OF WATER FROM THE MEusE. Publications of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, Series C., Pleadings, 
Oral Statements and Documents. No. 81. 1937. (Leyden: 
A. W. Sijthoff. 8vo. 568 pp. Maps. Unbound. Fi. 9.50; 
bound Fil. 12.00.) 

The case concerning the diversion of water from the Meuse which was 
submitted to the .Permanent Court of International Justice in August 
1936 formed the subject of a judgment rendered by the Court on June 
28th, 1937 (Publications of the Court, Series A/B, No. 70). 

This volume includes all documents relating to the various stages of 
the written and oral proceedings before the Court, in particular the 
memorials filed by the Belgian and Netherlands Governments; the 
minutes of the public sittings held by the Court, and those of the in- 
spection of the locality carried out by it; and the correspondence ex- 
changed, which is placed in a special section enabling the reader to follow 
more or less day by day the course of the proceedings. Seven maps, most 
of them coloured, are inset at the end of the volume. 


34. A HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL Law. By T. J. 
Lawrence. Eleventh edition, by Percy H. Winfield. 1938. 
(London: Macmillan. Sm. 8vo. xvi + 207 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A handy introduction to international legal principles and rulings with 
full bibliographical references to more complete sources of information on 
the subjects dealt with. 


35*. ANNUAIRE DE L’ INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE DROIT PUBLIC, 1937. 
1937. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 606 pp.) 

Gives the texts of the most important legislative enactments of the 
year 1936-37, in all parts of the world. Includes the new Russian, Indian 
and Irish Constitutions, decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on questions of constitutional law (1935-36), the proclamation of Italian 
sovereignty over Abyssinia, and the major constitutional changes in Latin- 
American countries. Ge 


36*. LA COMPETENCE DE L’ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE DU 
TRAVAIL. Examen de quatre avis consultatifs rendus par la 
Cour Permanente de Justice Internationale. By C. Wilfred 
Jenks. 1937. Reprinted from the Revue de Droit international 
et de Législation comparée. Nos. 1 and 3, 1937. (Brussels: 
Bureau de la Revue, 22 rue des Paroissiens. 8vo. 66 pp.) 


37*. ATTACHES MILITAIRES, ATTACHES NAVALS ET ATTACHES DE L’AIR. 
Par Capitaine Beauvais. 1937. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 212 pp. 
Bibliography.) 

A study of the history and functions of the office of attaché, from both 
a military and a juridical standpoint. 
37a*, DIE GESCHICHTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG DES NEUZEITLICHEN NEU- 
TRALITATSBEGRIFFES. By Dr. Martin Horn. 1937. (Wiirz- 
burg: Verlag Konrad Triltsch. 8vo. 59pp. Bibl. Rm. 2.80.) 


A German view of the development of the idea of neutrality. 
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ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


38. Les CARTELS INTERNATIONAUX. By M. Kypriotis, Docteur en 
Droit. 1936. (Paris: Librairie technique et économique. 8vo. 
327 pp. 25 frs.) 

Tuis volume deals with a very important aspect of the international 
conditions which have come to be established in the post-War world. 
There has been a great change in the public attitude towards 
associations of producers for the regulation of their competitive 
relations. This country has followed Germany in actually imposing 
cartels on fundamental industries, such as mining and agriculture. 
And the United States found that the law against cartels had to be 
suspended as a part of a New Deal and an essential part of the 
technique of recovery. It may be assumed that cartels, trusts, and 
similar types of association will soon have become as much a matter of 
course as did joint-stock companies, once they had passed through 
their first decades and overcome the first prejudices and difficulties of 
what were then new methods. 

But it will be necessary for the public to be informed on the manner 
in which these organisations deal with the interests of their nationals. 
They have entered the international sphere, often with the support 
of their governments, with power to make private bargains which may 
be even stronger in their influence than tariff conventions. Thus, an 
agreement to ‘‘respect the home markets” of the parties to an 
international cartel is evidently more effective than a customs duty, 
if it can be strictly carried out; and this is an ordinary clause of 
cartel agreements. In this way, a private organisation can go beyond 
what is the accepted policy of a nation as regards industrial protection, 
and this is a very important fact. It becomes all the more necessary 
that there should be access to the records of such proceedings. But 
proposals for the publicity of agreements have failed. 

The importance of this volume is, that it supplies so comprehensive 
an account of what has been taking place in the great international 
cartels of recent times. Dr. Kypriotis has placed the student under 
a great debt by the labour with which he has assembled these facts. 
His book is sure to become a hand-book of reference. He has added 
discussions of the significance for the cartels of the capitalistic 
developments of the great industries, with the risks and uncertainties 
which became increasingly more pressing. Hence the cartel quota, 
the division of the market, and the regulation of price. Each of these 
aspects of cartel policy has raised a new set of considerations, which 
may be called the “ Cartel Problems ’’; and particularly in the case 
of the foreign prices which are made by the home producers. It 
cannot be said that anything like stability of procedure has yet been 
reached; but the determination to have international regulation 
seems well established. D. H. MAcGREGOR. 


39. WILL GoLD DEPRECIATE? By Paul Einzig. 1937. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xiv +178 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Ernzic answers his question with an unequivocal “No.” The 
gold scare of the spring of 1937 was, in his opinion, due to superficial 
factors alone. In the long run, increasing indebtedness and higher 
commodity prices will call for an even larger credit base than that now 
available, while rising costs will discourage the mining of new gold. 
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The real danger is therefore one of scarcity rather than of super- 
abundance and, over a period, gold is likely to appreciate still further in 
price. Meanwhile, the technique of sterilisation provides a simple and 
relatively inexpensive method of storing the metal. 

The argument is pursued with enthusiasm and the book is both 
readable and provocative. There is, however, a tendency to over- 
simplification which may prove misleading to the lay reader for whom 
the book is intended. Dr. Einzig minimises the importance of the huge 
increase which has taken place in gold reserves and in gold output, and 
is inclined to resort to pure conjecture in order to stress and support his 
own view as to the probable course of future events. One might add 
that the restrictive effect of rising costs on the volume of gold produc- 
tion is by no means as certain as the author suggests, and that “ steril- 
isation ’’ (the technicalities of which are admirably dealt with in an 
appendix) creates new problems which makes its desirability ques- 
tionable from the point of view of government finance. E. L. 


40. INDUSTRIAL AssURANCE: An historical and critical study. By Sir 
Arnold Wilson, M.P., and Professor Hermann Levy. 1937. 
(London : Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxxiii+ 519 pp. 2Is.) 


THIS important and courageous book is primarily of domestic 
interest, dealing as it does with a deeply-entrenched vested interest 
employing some 71,000 agents and canvassers, more numerous than 
postmen—and far more formidable to politicians. But it is worth 
notice in these pages because of the useful account of foreign methods of 
dealing with the problem of funeral insurance (pp. 467-81). The 
criticism of the International Labour Organisation (p. 480) on the 
ground that the Sickness Insurance Recommendation of 1927 burked 
the question is, however, a little misplaced : it should really be directed 
against the British Government of that day, whose hand is very visible 
in the framing of the Recommendation. Nor is it quite fair to criticise 
the I.L.O. for not dealing with the British and American system of 
private insurance in its International Survey of Social Services, to 
which it cannot reasonably be held to belong. A. Z 


41. INTERNATIONAL LOANS AND THE CONFLICT OF LAws : A Compara- 
tive Survey of Recent Cases. By Dr. Martin Domke. 1937. 
(London : Sweet and Maxwell, for the Grotius Society. 8vo. 


2I pp.) 

It is undoubtedly true that it is of great importance that there should 
be as much uniformity as possible in the interpretation placed by municipal 
systems of law on gold clauses in international loans, and in the effect given 
by such systems to foreign currency legislation and restrictions. A com- 
parative study of the results so far reached is therefore useful, but the 
present pamphlet is regrettably short for such an intricate subject and 
suffers from the author’s lack of command of accurate English. 

A. A. Mocatta. 


42*, ANNALES EconoMIguEs. No. 1. Institut de Droit comparé de 
l'Université de Paris, Section Economique. 1937. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 156 pp.) 


The first number of a review which is to contain the work of the 
economic section of the Institute of Comparative Law. The aim of that 
section is to study the collectivisation of agriculture in Soviet Russia, 
limitations to the creation and extension of enterprise, and the evolution 
of the idea of commercial enterprise in face of existing economic circum- 
stances. This number deals almost entirely with different aspects of the 
second problem. 
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43*. FRAGEN DER UMVOLKuUNG. [Sonderabdruck aus Auslands- 
deutsche Volksforschung, Band 1, Heft 4.] 1937. (Stuttgart : 
Enke Verlag. 8vo. 62 pp.) 

Essays on different aspects of the problem of “‘ transfer of population,” 
in the sense of assimilation into another nationality. The general psycho- 
logical, political and economic questions involved are discussed, as well as 
particular aspects, such as the position of Evangelical Germans in Congress 
Poland and of the German minority in Hungary. 


44*, THE Economist’s HANDBOOK : A manual of Statistical Sources. 
Supplement. By Gerlof Verwey, with assistance of D. C. 
Renooij. 1937. (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 8vo. 79 pp. 
Fi. 1.) 


Contains a most useful list of sources of economic and statistical in- 
formation in addition to those published in the Economist’s Handbook 
(1934), together with certain amendments to the sources included in that 
volume. 


45*. L’OR ET LA GUERRE, ou le franc et les prix. By Dorax. 1937. 
(Paris: Alcan. Sm. 8vo. 72 pp. 8 /rs.) 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


46*. BRITAIN IN Europe, 1789-1914. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
1937. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. vi-+ 716 pp. 
30s.) 

Tuis remarkable survey of British foreign policy from Pitt to Grey 
is described, with great modesty, by the author as “ essentially an 
experiment ... laid before the public with some _ diffidence.’’ 
Although in certain respects comparable to Mr. Algernon Cecil’s British 
Foreign Secretaries, it may justly be claimed as the only attempt on 
this scale to present British foreign policy of the nineteenth century 
in its European aspects. As would be expected from Professor Seton- 
Watson, it is conspicuously distinguished by abundant use of foreign 
sources and foreign judgments on England and her statesmen, and it is 
marked by an attitude of mind which seeks to recognise the weaknesses 
and “ dog-in-the-manger ’’ elements in British foreign policy and, on 
the other hand, the strong points of those whose methods receive 
severe castigation. Only in the case of Stratford Canning does Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson weaken his case by not fully meeting Professor 
Temperley’s recent defence of Canning before (but not during, or after) 
the Crimean War. The book was originally planned to cover only the 
half-century between 1822 and 1874; but it has been expanded by two 
introductory chapters outlining eighteenth-century developments and 
the struggle against France and analysing Castlereagh and the Holy 
Alliance, and by three concluding chapters on Disraeli, Gladstone, and 
Salisbury and an epilogue summing up 1902-1914. In result over 
two-thirds of the text is devoted to the period 1822-1874, and inevitably 
Palmerston is the central figure. 

Professor Seton-Watson has many hard things to say against 
Palmerston : he sees in him the apotheosis of the intransigent cocksure- 
ness of so much of British opinion in the mid-nineteenth century : his 
bullying of Greece in 1850 is rated as “‘ even more scandalous than 
Mussolini’s action at Corfu in 1924’: with his ‘‘ methods of hectoring 
interference . . . and downright menace ”’ “ he was a very real danger 
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to the peace of the world’’: his idée fixe of the reformability of the 
Turks was a fatal blunder, if not worse. And yet in his final estimate 
Professor Seton-Watson is prepared to allow that most of Palmerston’s 
principles (though not in regard to Turkey or Austria) were sound, 
and that it is his methods and tactics (save in the case of Belgium) 
which condemn him. For Palmerston, as Professor Seton-Watson is at 
particular pains to emphasise, was always convinced of the paramount 
importance for England of her connections with Europe; this is the 
most important connecting thread running through the whole book. 
It might almost be summed up as a mighty tract on what are justly 
called those two “‘ most equivocal’’ words—intervention and non- 
intervention. The British appetite for intervention has varied very 
considerably (as is notably shown during the years 1866-1874 in the 
reaction against “‘ Palmerston the bully and Russell the busybody ’’), 
but Britain has never been able for long to pursue a policy of deliberate 
isolation. It is further emphasised that, not only in the time of the 
two Pitts, ‘colonial issues of the first magnitude have repeatedly 
been decided in Europe.’’ Nearly all British foreign secretaries are 
shown to have been, in fact, interventionists, though the mode and 
degree of intervention have been strikingly different and have been 
usually conditioned by the smallness of the army. 

Since the theme is British foreign policy as distinct from foreign 
relations attention is mainly concentrated upon the views and actions of 
the Crown, governments and foreign secretaries. But the reader is 
reminded at regular intervals of the main course of internal affairs 
both in these islands and on the continent, and the interconnections, 
e.g. in 1859, 1866, and 1885, are well brought out. The interrelations 
of public opinion and policy are not closely examined, except as regards 
the Crimean War: the main determinant plunging England into it is 
described as the excitability, ignorance, and irresponsibility of public 
opinion. Very little notice is taken of financial or economic factors, 
and naval problems, except for the Anglo-German rivalry of this 
century, are perhaps rather too much taken for granted. Afterall there 
was a fundamental difference between the position of Great Britain 
and that of the continental States in the nineteenth century: Great 
Britain usually felt that she was secure herself and could advance her 
empire as she pleased if she could maintain the great naval superiority 
with which she emerged from the Napoleonic wars. The Mediterranean 
was the main difficulty; but (except at certain brief moments) she 
did maintain naval superiority over all probable European foes com- 
bined : no other European State, and particularly Austria and Prussia, 
were in the same position on land, for any length of time. This, as I 
see it, is the main reason why Great Britain could, after 1815, indulge 
in the luxury of an aversion to alliances; and it is this which helps to 
explain the British outlook on the balance of power and the British 
tendency to play ‘‘ that mediatory part which ’’ Castlereagh “ and all 
our greatest Foreign Secretaries have held to be Britain’s true function 
in continental affairs.” Now the twentieth century has brought air 
power, as well as a complete change in naval problems; and it is with 
this in mind that Professor Seton-Watson’s closing words on the 
foreign policy of Britain should be read: “‘ the lesson of the nineteenth 
century is her readiness to collaborate with any country irrespective 
of political creed or system, but not at the expense of her own free 
institutions, and only on a basis of international peace and co-opera- 
tion.”’ B. H. SUMNER. 
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47*. A DipLomMatic HISTORY OF THE BALKAN CRISIS OF 1875-1878. 
THE First YEAR. By David Harris. [Hoover War Library 
Publications, No. 11]. 1936. (California : Stanford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 474 pp. 18s.) 


THE insurrection in the Herzegovina in 1875 is a milestone in the 
history of the Eastern Question. Much has been written about it, 
and an eminent eyewitness is still with us, Sir Arthur Evans, whose 
Illyrian Letters are strangely omitted from the copious bibliography 
of this book. The present volume is a laborious compilation from 
official reports and numerous books, showing the slow and shifting 
working of diplomacy day by day during the period from the outbreak 
at Nevesinje to the Reichstadt meeting. The real facts underlying 
the usual diplomatic veneer were that the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, himself a Magyar, feared a solution which would increase the 
already large Slav element in the Dual Monarchy and might lead to 
Trialism, of which Franz Ferdinand, the victim of Serajevo, became 
the later exponent. On the other hand, Andrassy had to face the 
fact that the Dalmatian Slavs, especially after the Emperor’s visit in 
1875, were, from Rodich, their Governor, downwards, sympathetic to 
their insurgent neighbours, who even met in a Ragusan café, just as 
to-day veiled Herzegovinian Moslem women are seen among their 
Slav compatriots at Dubrovnik. Russia, while nominally co-operating 
with Austria-Hungary, had her special pet, Nicholas of Montenegro, 
whose action in the insurrection was dubious and who aspired to an 
outlet on the sea. British policy wavered between the Turkophil 
romanticism of Disraeli and the doubts and indecision of Derby. 
British agents on the spot had anti-Slav prejudices, though no one 
believed in the paper reforms of Turkey. France had not yet recovered 
from the war of 1870; Italy was scarcely a factor in Balkan politics ; 
Bismarck did not think the question worth the bones of a Pomeranian 
grenadier. Serbia was in a difficult position. Milan Obrenovich, 
personally pacific, feared to be eclipsed by his rivals, Peter Karageor- 
gevich, then leading a band of Bosniaks and destined to mount the 
Serbian throne twenty-eight years later, and Nicholas of Montenegro, 
the poetic but practical candidate for the leadership of the Yugoslavs. 
Belgrade regarded Austria much as she now regards Italy, which was 
“opposed to the creation of a Slav State independent of the Porte.’’ 
Summaries help the reader to pick his way through the mass of con- 
fusing and contradictory details which compose this meticulous study. 
Perusal of these official reports confirms the opinion of students of the 
Eastern Question that to prophesy what will happen in the Balkans 
is to court disaster. A Yugoslav navy and mercantile marine in the 
Adriatic were then regarded by diplomatists as a Utopia, just as, in 
Ig12, some of them foretold a Serbian defeat a few days before the 
crushing rout of the Turks at Kumanovo! There is an interesting 
account of the influence of Stillman, the Times correspondent, with the 
insurgents, to which the later parallel was that of his successor, 
Bourchier, in Bulgaria. Minutely accurate in details, the book gives 
the impression that its author knows the literature better than the 
psychology of the Balkan peoples. It is difficult to see the wood for 
the trees, and the inner nature of the trees is concealed by the moss. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
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48*, GLI ACCORDI DI SAN GIOVANNI DI MorIANA: storia diplomatica 
dell’ intervento Italiano, II (1916-1917). By Mario Toscano. 
1936. (Milan: Giuffré. 8vo. 362 pp. Lire 35.) 

Tuts book is a sequel to J/ Patto di Londra, and forms the second 
volume of a Diplomatic History of Italian Intervention, which is to be 
completed by four volumes on Italian problems at the Peace Conference. 
It contains a detailed and elaborately documented account of the Near 
Eastern Question during the War, but is written with the avowed 
object of showing with what injustice and ingratitude the Allied 
Powers treated Italy when the War was over. The arrangement of 
some of the facts and statistics may be questioned. For instance, when 
comparing the losses of Italy and her Allies in the War, the author 
demonstrates that Great Britain lost 0-2 of her population compared 
with 1-78 for Italy, this result being obtained by counting in the 
population of the whole British Empire, including India. L. K. D. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


49. GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE. By Herbert Sidebotham. 1937. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x + 310 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE first and autobiographical part of this book is of considerable 
interest as a chapter in the history of Zionism. In November 1915 its 
author wrote a leading article, for the Manchester Guardian, advocating 
the establishment of a friendly State in Palestine as an addition to the 
defences of the Suez Canal. This article brought him into contact with 
a group of Zionists living in Manchester and including, besides Dr. 
Weizmann, Mr. Simon Marks and Mr. Israel Sieff. In 1917 these two, 
with Mr. Sidebotham and others, formed the British Palestine Com- 
mittee, ‘‘to strengthen the liaison between British interests, both 
military and political, and the new Zionist movement.”’ 

The present volume has been written with the same purpose, but 
even so its indifference to other factors in the Palestinian situation is 
surprising. The Arab rising of 1936, for instance, is described in 
detail, but without the slightest attempt to account for it, the reader 
being apparently intended to attribute it to the inherent perversity of 
Arabs. The excuse given, that the Royal Commission “ refrained from 
enquiring closely ”’ into the origins of the rising, is a strange travesty of 
its Report. 

It is more important, however, to consider the validity of Mr. 
Sidebotham’s thesis that the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine is, apart from any other justification, a vital British 
interest. It seems doubtful whether the advantage of this policy, from 
the point of view of imperial strategy, would outweigh the consequences 
of alienating the sympathy of Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. It 
was in the area now occupied by these countries that Mehemet Ali tried, 
acentury ago, tofoundan Arab Empire. He asked for British support, 
and Palmerston’s refusal to give it is condemned by Mr. Sidebotham 
himself. But now as then there is an evident basis of co-operation 
between Great Britain and the Arab peoples, who both live on the routes 
to India and require the friendship of a Great Power. H. BEELEY. 


50. THE PEOPLE’s Front. By G. D. H. Cole. 1937. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 366 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is a plea for the formation in Great Britain of a Popular 

Front, on the analogy of the Popular Fronts in France and Spain, which 
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would unite all progressive democrats, from the Liberals to the Com- 
munists, in support of a short programme of immediate reforms. Mr. 
Cole believes that there are large sections of the electorate, particularly 
amongst the black-coated workers and the technicians of the new 
industries round London, who are both progressive in their outlook and 
discontented with the present Government, and whom the Labour 
Party has failed to attract owing to the narrowness of its appeal. He 
has some hard words to say about the present leaders of the Labour 
Party, and particularly about their hostile attitude towards the Com- 
munists—an attitude the justification of which in the past record of the 
Communist Party he seems to underrate as much as he overrates its 
practical importance. Moreover, in so far as Mr. Cole’s complaints 
against Labour leadership have not already been met by the constitu- 
tional reforms enacted since the book was written, those leaders might 
well retort that effective leadership is not made easier by lack of 
confidence and discipline amongst Labour supporters. Indeed, the 
basic problem which Mr. Cole implicitly raises—though he nowhere 
discusses it explicitly—is precisely that of reconciling freedom with 
discipline and leadership in a democratic party. 

In the matter of foreign policy, which is to be one of the principal 
items of the Popular Front programme, Mr. Cole advocates a close 
combination of the democratic Powers, and in particular Great Britain, 
France and Soviet Russia, to oppose Fascist aggression ; but he does not 
explain away either the difficulties inherent in this policy or the dangers 
involved, in a rapidly changing international situation, in committing 
a prospective government to a fixed line of foreign policy in advance. 
In general this book does not reach the standard of forceful clarity and 
persuasiveness to which Mr. Cole’s readers are accustomed ; but it con- 
tains by the way much useful information and a number of penetrating 


comments on the nature and working of English democracy. 
D. A. Routu. 


51. IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN AUSTRALIA, 1788-1851. By R. B. 
Madgwick. 1937. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 270 pp. 
I2s. 6d.) 

Tus book is one of the best examples of its type. It is a very 
neat Record Office job on a subject small enough to be manageable, but 
not small enough to be insignificant. The job is finished; nobody will 
have to look into these records again; it will be sufficient to look into 
Dr. Madgwick’s book. The book shows that, although the machinery 
of selecting migrants improved during the period, the quality of the 
men and women selected was always below the Australian demand. 
The assisted settlers were not very fit for the tasks awaiting them in 
Australia; but they were the best Great Britain could spare. And 
their children were fit. W. K. H. 
52*. THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1937. By John W. Dafoe. 

(Reprint from University of Toronto Quarterly. Vol. VII, No.1, 
Oct. 1937. 17 pp.) 

53*. Manitosa’s CAsE. A submission presented to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations. By the Government 
of the Province of Manitoba. November 1937. (Winnipeg: 
King’s Printer for Manitoba.) 


Part I. Introduction. 6 pp. 
Part II. The Constitutional Relations of the Dominion and the Pro- 


vinces. 43 pp. 
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Part III. The Effects of Federal Monetary Policy on Western Canadian 
Economy. 47 pp. 
Part IV. The Effects of Federal Tariff Policy on Western Canadian 
Economy. 40 pp. 
Part V. The Effects of Declining Income. 32 pp. 
Part VI. The Financial Problems of Municipalities and School Districts. 


25 Pp- 
Part VII. Analysis of Manitoba’s Treasury Problem. 95 pp. 
Part VIII. Manitoba’s Case—Summary and Recommendations. 
Part IX. An Examination of Certain Proposals for the Readjustment of 
Dominion-Provincial Financial Relations. 29 pp. 


54*. INDIA AND THE Paciric. By C. F. Andrews. 1937. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 224 pp. 6s.) 


TWENTy years ago Mr. Andrews, with the help of friends in 
Australia, exposed the evils which indentured Indian labourers were 
suffering on the sugar plantations in Fiji. Last year he returned to a 
transformed island. Economically, the sugar industry is stronger 
through the substitution of the small tenant farm for the large planta- 
tion; morally and socially the transformation is even more striking. 
Mr. Andrews also believes that the progress of the Indian is helping the 
progress of the native Fijyan. At the same time he points out the 
existence of many unsolved problems, and is well aware that dependence 
on a single crop supported by imperial preference is too narrow a basis 
for progress. 

In the latter chapters of the book Mr. Andrews reviews the position 
of the Indian dispersion in the Pacific, and reviews the relation of India 
herself to the Pacific countries, to Europe, and to Great Britain. These 
chapters contain matters of special interest to Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. As for the British Empire, Mr. Andrews reports a big fall 
in its prestige. Japan is eclipsing it in power prestige, and the 
U.S.S.R. is eclipsing it in moral prestige as a champion of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. Mr. Andrews believes that “nothing but 
some outstanding deed will now persuade the East that Great Britain 
still holds fast to the freedom which made her moral greatness in the 
past.” W. 2. 


55*. WESTERN SAMOA: Mandate or German Colony? A Report by a 
Study Group of Members of the New Zealand Institute of 
International Affairs. 1937. (New Zealand Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 8vo. 15 pp. 6d.) 


: An examination of the political, economic and strategic advantages 
accruing to New Zealand in her capacity as mandatory for Western Samoa, 
and a discussion of the problems which would be raised by the return of 
that island as a colony to Germany. It is frankly stated that from the 
strategic point of view the only real danger would be “ an alliance between 
Japan and Germany in peacetime with a view to war in the Pacific.” 


56*. THE West INDIES YEAR Book, including also the Bermudas, 
the Bahamas, British Guiana and British Honduras. 1937. 
(London: Gresham House, E.C.2. 4to. Map. 382 pp. 
7s. 6d. (post free inland 8s. 3d.; abroad 8s. 6d.).) 


A guide to the position of banking, commerce and trade in general in 
the territories covered. Particulars of the rules and regulations governing 
the granting of British Preference Customs Tariff are given in full, together 
with information on the imports and exports passing between Canada 
and the various colonies to the close of the year 1936. Essential informa- 
tion concerning the non-British islands in the West Indies is also given, 
particular attention being devoted to the French colonies of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique. 

No. 2.—VOL. XVI. K 
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EUROPE 


57*. THE Economic PoLicy oF FRANCE. By George Peel. 1937. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii-+ 242 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


“Tous during thirty years, the economic policy of France has 
been under the stress of wars past, and present, and to come.”” With 
these words Mr. George Peel ends his book on the evolution of French 
finance since 1914. The book, despite its title, deals with the budgetary 
and financial aspects of French economic policy rather than with 
French economic policy as a whole. The author treats his subject in 
masterly fashion, for he has a profound knowledge not only of the 
facts, figures and documents involved, but also of the mentality of 
the French people and of the men in charge of its destinies. Some 
rapidly drawn portraits of statesmen bear witness to this knowledge. 
For example, this sketch of Poincaré : 

““The most weighty of journalists, the most overwhelming of lawyers, with 
a memory for facts equal to that of Macaulay, and with a will not inferior to 
that of Chatham. . . . When someone once asked me what it felt like to be 
introduced and to speak to him, I could only answer that it was like being intro- 
duced to an iceberg, and shaking hands with an Arctic floe.” 


Or again, of M. Caillaux : 


“In his novel Coningsby Lord Beaconsfield described the character of Sidonia 
—and, perhaps, also that of M. Caillaux. ‘ Sidonia was by hereditary talents 
prescient of the great financial future of Europe, confident in the fertility of his 
own genius, in his original views of fiscal subjects and in his knowledge of national 
resources.’ ”” 


These are the two men who have dominated the financial history 
of France during the last decades. To M. Caillaux is due the idea of 
taxation of income as a source of revenue and also that of absolute 
fiscal powers; to Raymond Poincaré must be attributed the almost 
miraculous recovery of 1926-8 and the Monetary Stabilisation Law of 
June 25th, 1928. 

But individual initiative can do little against the traditions of 
centuries, unless it be momentarily to arrest the course of events 
when a catastrophe threatens. After which, the danger past, routine 
resumes its sway, and it is in disentangling the line of continuity behind 
the apparent variations that Mr. Peel has been so successful. His 
book not only gives an excellent account of the facts, but it also goes 
very fully and penetratingly into their underlying causes and effects. 

In Mr. Peel’s view, the elements of the present French financial 
situation can be traced a very long way back. 

“It is a disturbing reflection [he says] that, on the soil of France, two of the 
most stable and flourishing systems of Government which the West has ever 


witnessed have alike been brought to ruin by bad finance. That was why both 
the Caesars and the Capets fell.” 


France has never ceased to suffer from this original weakness. She 
has only succeeded in escaping from it spasmodically. She has had 
great statesmen, fine soldiers, but few eminent financiers. The great 
financiers of the Empire period, Mollien, Gaudin, the Comte Corvetto, 
Baron Louis, from whom Thiers received the torch which he in his 
turn handed on to Léon Say, all of them only succeeded with difficulty 
in maintaining a relative degree of order and equilibrium. Apart 
from these great administrators the conduct of the Budget has nearly 
always been marked by the confusion and multiplicity of documents 
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and accounts which Paul Leroy-Beaulieu denounced as early as 
1898. 

"Tt would be unjust, however, to blame only methods and men. 
Public finance has never in fact figured in the forefront of French 
politics, but has always been subordinated to general political matters. 
The acquisition and organisation of a vast colonial empire, the arming 
and equipment of the army and navy with a view to an ever-threaten- 
ing conflict all involved an increase of expenditure which, while 
inevitable, could not but add to the unjustifiable burden of an out- 
moded fiscal system that relied too much on indirect and too little 
on direct taxation. Colonial expansion and military preparations are 
thus responsible for the financial] disequilibrium of the period before 
1914. 

: The War accentuated this state of affairs. As much by reason of 
the invasion of the country as in the hope of keeping up the morale 
of the nation, taxation played only a very small part in the maintenance 
of the Treasury. It was not until 1917 that taxation on revenue came 
into force, though it had been adopted in principle in 1914; in 1917 
too was introduced the tax on payments which was destined to become 
the Business Turnover Tax (la taxe sur le chiffre d’affaires). At the 
very moment when these fiscal measures were beginning to bear fruit, 
the end of hostilities aggravated the situation by raising in an acute 
form those problems which the War had postponed. 

As long as the War and the Peace negotiations were in progress, 
France could still count on the results of victory, on reparation pay- 
ments, and on the economic or financial solidarity of the Allies. None 
of these expectations was entirely fulfilled. Germany paid a part 
of her reparations in kind and very little in money. The Allies refused 
to establish any connection between what France owed them and what 
was owed to France by Germany. The French industrialists took 
the view that the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France was their own 
particular “‘ plum.” In short, France had to face alone the restora- 
tion of the devastated areas and the payment of pensions to war 
victims. And as she could not impose a heavier charge upon the 
taxpayers, she had to raise the necessary funds by means of a loan, 
simulated or avowed, masked under the cover of such mysterious 
nomenclatures as budgets of “‘ extraordinary expenditure,”’ budget 
annexes, independent budgets, ‘‘ recoverable’ budgets, and special 
or extra-budgetary expenditure. 

The funds thus obtained were acquired by increasing the National 
Debt, and in particular the floating debt, and by inflation which brought 
up the issue of notes from 5 milliards before 1914 to 62 milliards in 
1928. The malady was grave but not fatal, and itself gave birth to 
a remedy, if only a temporary and precarious one, the fiscal and 
monetary reforms of Poincaré. The benefits of these reforms were of 
short duration. The budgetary surplus they produced tended to 
make the Finance Ministers extravagant. Expenditure was increased, 
taxation reduced, optimism and confidence reigned. They did not 
last long. The economic crisis and political events interrupted their 
progress, 

The reduced rate of taxation brought in less. The slowing down of 
business caused the drying-up of the funds produced by the schedule 
of commercial benefits and by the Business Turnover Tax. The policy 
of economy introduced by M. Doumergue and M. Laval annoyed 
those who were suffering from the deflation. Moreover it did not 
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succeed in assuring budgetary equilibrium. It did not do away with 
the need for a loan, and as, in addition, defence measures and the 
struggle against unemployment necessitated the putting in hand of 
big undertakings, the National Debt increased still further, aggravating 
the weight of the items with which it annually burdens the State 
Budget, until today the charges of the National Debt represent 51 per 
cent. of the annual expenditure. 

The problem of the National Debt, fruit of wars past and to come, 
is thus, in effect, the chief problem of French finance and national 
economy. It is particularly fundamental and widespread in that 
it concerns, not only the rentiers, but also institutions whose assets 
must of necessity be invested in State funds and on whose revenues 
the functioning of the Savings Banks and Social Insurance systems 
depend. It also concerns the business world, for repeated public 
loans divert available capital from productive to static uses and cause 
a continual raising of the rate of interest. Now, as the taxation 
capacity of the French people has nearly reached its limit, France, 
as Mr. George Peel justly says, must seek her salvation in an alleviation 
of her overweighted national and local budget which today, taking 
all charges into consideration, approximates to close on 100 milliards. 
To reach this goal two possible methods are open: either deflation 
disguised under the form of a new devaluation; or an avowed deflation 
under the form of a reduction of interest on the National Debt. We 
agree with Mr. Peel in voting definitely for the second of these choices. 

Such a policy would, however, be useless unless it were accompanied, 
as in the time of M. Poincaré, by measures calculated to guarantee 
a radical improvement in financial policy as a whole and a genuine 
budget equilibrium. 

A warning of this kind, coming from the pen of an author who is 
so much at home in this subject and who is so sympathetic to France, 
takes on a gravity which should give cause for thought to statesmen 
on the French side of the Channel. WILLIAM OUALID. 


58*. THE House THAT HITLER Bui_t. By Stephen H. Roberts. 1937. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xii + 380 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR RoBERTs has succeeded brilliantly in this book in giving 
a brief but comprehensive account of the Germany of Hitler. He has 
sketched the rise of the Nazi Party, its philosophy, its organisation, the 
personalities of its leaders, the process by which it acquired power and 
the use that it has made of it. The author has made admirable use of 
the wide contacts offered to him by the Nazi Party during the progress 
of his work in Germany and the reader’s interest is constantly 
heightened by vivid personal touches. Professor Roberts is not afraid 
of the first person singular, nor need he be, since his very vigorous and 
sincere mind gives weight and point to the judgments he expresses. 

It would be unfair to criticise his book merely for not being larger 
and more detailed, but it is perhaps worth saying that the first section— 
on origins—is one of the least satisfying, and that the account of the 
political organisation both of the Nazi Party and of the National 
Socialist State is at times so condensed as to make one wish that Dr. 
Roberts had given himself a little more elbow-room for his presentation 
of it. On the other hand in Part III, ‘‘ The Economics of Hitlerism,” 
we have a most illuminating account of the underlying realities and 
problems of the German State under its present guidance. The strain 
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imposed on the German economy by the pursuit of autarchy and of 
rearmament at the same time, and the “ financial jugglery,” to use 
Dr. Roberts’ phrase, by which that strain is met and overcome 
are described with the utmost lucidity. It is, moreover, largely 
because of his firm grasp of these economic realities that the author is 
able to build up, in his last two sections, an assessment of the balance 
sheet of Hitlerism from the internal point of view and of the meaning of 
National Socialism to the outside world which carries conviction. 
Professor Roberts’ conclusions are frankly pessimistic. 


“The position reduces itself to this. Hitlerism cannot achieve its aims 
without war; its ideology is that of war. . . . That is what makes the German 
position so tragic. The nation has been duped in the sense that it has been 
launched along a road that can only lead to disaster. The nation may be reborn, 
it may be a ‘new Germany,’ but, unless it learns the habit of political and economic 
collaboration in international matters, it is a nation confronted by ultimate ruin 
and disillusionment.” 


One major point of interpretation may be criticised. In assessing 
the future of a dictatorship much must depend on one’s judgment of 
the character of the dictator and Professor Roberts does not here seem 
to be wholly consistent. Hitler is presented to us, at the outset, as 
“the Romantic Ideal carried to the point of absurdity,” or “‘ his life . . . 
as an attempt at escaping from reality, and a more or less constant 
intoxication of his imagination by a free indulgence in fantasy ”’ (p. 11). 
At the same time “he is transparently honest... .’’ “‘ Nobody can 
doubt his utter sincerity’ (p. 12). Yet the whole of Dr. Roberts’ 
account of Hitler’s foreign policy, with its calculated professions of 
peace and its acts of national egotism at the expense of treaty 
obligations and at the risk of war, would seem to contradict flatly 
this earlier interpretation. Again, Hitler’s relations with possible 
rivals and the “‘liquidation’’ of most of them hardly seem to show 
him as either ‘‘ the Romantic ’”’ or the ‘‘ transparently honest ” man. 
Dr. Roberts himself writes, in connection with the murders of June 30th, 


1934: 


“‘ Hitler states that he came to his momentous decision only in the middle of 
the previous night at Godesberg; but Goring, as usual, bluntly gave the show 
away. He told the Pressmen on July 1st that ‘ Some days ago he ordered me to 
strike as soon as he gave the word, and he entrusted me with summary powers 
for the purpose’ ” (pp. 112-3). 


In the body of the book Hitler appears as a quite ruthless realist 
with no compunction about elaborate lying, rather than as the 
“romantic ”’ of its earlier pages. 

The fact, if fact it be, that Hitler is a realist is, however, a reason to 
rejoice. The logic of events, the very nature of the doctrine and 
organisation of the Nazi régime, may seem to point to another war as 
inevitable. Yet to launch a nation so deficient in many of the raw 
materials necessary for armaments, as Dr. Roberts here shows Ger- 
many to be, and so hard-pressed for the necessities of life that it must 
choose between guns and butter, into a new life-and-death conflict 
would be an act of romantic despair rather than of realism. It is, 
indeed difficult to see how Germany can retrace the steps she has taken 
towards autarchy, especially in the economic sphere; nor are the 
difficulties in the way of her political co-operation with the victors of 
Versailles capable of any easy solution. But it remains possible that 
Hitler, the realist, may consider the chances of that short and over- 
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whelmingly successful war, which is the dream of some of his less 
realistic followers, altogether too slender to justify the attempt. 
However this may be, we who live nearer the focus of events than 
the distinguished author of this book, and who may for that very reason 
be inclined to delude ourselves with vain hopes, can be glad that he had 
the opportunity of studying Nazi Germany at close quarters and that he 
has given us this penetrating study of what he has seen. E. J. P. 


*59*. GERMANY’S COLONIAL PROBLEM. By G. Kurt Johannsen and 
H. H. Kraft. 1937. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 
96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis little volume gives a brief statement of the bases of Germany’s 
claim for the return of her former colonies, with extracts from speeches 
by German statesmen and quotations from the British Press in support 
of the transfer. The arguments advanced are familiar. Two are 
unanswerable—that the Versailles Settlement violated the principles 
on which Germany agreed to make peace, and that if the present “‘ age 
of economic war’”’ is to become a permanent condition, the political 
control of oversea markets will become a necessity for every highly 
industrialised State. The argument that such control over sources of 
raw materials would solve the currency problem is more controversial. 
Figures showing the decline of Germany’s trade with her former 
colonies need analysis and explanation before they can be taken to 
prove that this is due solely to the change in political control; and the 
statement that the African mandated areas have deliberately been 
developed on lines which would not bring their products into competi- 
tion with the colonies of the mandatory Powers, besides being demon- 
strably false, suggests a somewhat sanguine view of the variety of 
commodities which can be profitably produced in tropical Africa. 

The authors are on firm ground in exposing the unfairness of 
quoting figures from the pre-War period in order to minimise the 
economic importance to Germany of her colonies. But they do not 
realise that it is the very insistence of German apologists on the inten- 
sive development which they envisage for these areas that causes 
anxiety on behalf of native interests among those students of colonial 
problems who realise the nature of the demands on native society 
implied in such a programme. The indignation of Germans at the 
allegations made at Versailles is fully justified, but their refutation is no 
longer relevant to the question of native interests at the present day ; 
not many of those who guided German colonial policy before 1914 can 
have any share in it now. The argument that native interests would 
not suffer by a transfer to the Germany of to-day would carry more 
conviction if its champions would leave the ground of generalities and 
give some indication of awareness of the actual problems of administra- 
tion involved in the economic process on which their attention is 
concentrated, and of the criteria by which they would judge between 
the different solutions at present in operation. The statement that this 
rapid economic development, which must depend on the employment of 
native labour, will be accompanied by ‘“‘ no attempt at Europeanisa- 
tion ’”’ seems to point to a future in which the African has the worst of 
both worlds; and the authors are not explicit as to the way in which 
under these conditions African society is going to exercise “‘ the right to 
seek its development in accordance with its own ideas and ideals.” 

L. P. Marr. 
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60. DER DEUTSCHE CHARAKTER IN DER GESCHICHTE Evropas. By 
Erich Kahler. 1937. (Ziirich: Europa Verlag. Cr. 8vo. 
695 pp. 18 fres. Swiss.) 


BEFORE the War in Germany the younger school of literary 
historians regarded the traditional methods of treating literary problems 
as too much tied to fact and detail. Their method was to allude to a 
fact here and there en passant and bemuse their hearers and readers by 
a string of picturesque generalisations which the critical mind got no 
time to analyse for a factual basis. This they called Geisteswissen- 
schaft. The present work also falls under the type of Geisteswissenschaft. 
It is based on the groundless assumption that there is a fixed entity, the 
German character, which is to be defined more positively in a last 
chapter of a future second and doubtless equally lengthy volume. 
Meanwhile the present volume lays down all that the German character 
is not as contrasted with the Italian, Spanish, French and English 
characters, likewise postulated as immutable. The comparison ranges 
through the centuries and touches on religion, feudalism, capitalism, 
trade and industry, army and navy, bureaucracy, social divisions and a 
multitude of other things. Neither the author nor his readers can be 
expected to have first-hand knowledge of a field which stretches 
ideologically from Socrates to Spengler and geographically from 
Scandinavia to Spain. The unending comparisons and contrasts drawn 
between Germany and other countries are a tissue of generalisations, 
not infrequently fallacious and tendencious, which were current coin in 
German university lectures and publications before and after the 
War. 

The author is not a Nazi. His tragedy is that he does not realise 
how many of the assumptions in which he was reared and which he 
guilelessly sets down in the present work are also basic assumptions of 
Nazism. The one that underlies the whole work is that Germany has 
somehow failed to cut as good a figure in the world as other nations. 
What the author fails to note, probably because no German professor 
ever said or wrote it, is that Italy, with a similar history of late-won 
national unity, has also been haunted ever since Dante by a similar 
feeling that she, too, has been cheated of her due. And these feelings of 
frustration, these German and Italian inferiority complexes, from being 
national mortifications, have in our own times assumed the dimensions 
of a European disaster. I. M. Massey. 


61*, GERMANY PUTS THE CLocK Back. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
New Edition with an additional chapter. 1938. (London: 
Penguin Books, Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 278 pp. 6d.) 


Mr. Mowrer’s lively book stands the test of time well. Events in 
Germany since 1933 have confirmed the substantial correctness of his 
analysis of the situation on the eve of the Nazi revolution, In the new 
chapter, in which he has to cover five years’ crowded history in twenty 
pages, Mr. Mowrer is less penetrating—possibly owing to his enforced 
absence from the scene of his subject-matter. Ae JS EE: 


62*. Krupp, OR THE LorDs oF EssEN. By Bernhard Menne. 1938. 
London: Hodge. 8vo. 406 pp. Bibl. 12s. 6d.) 


An English translation of “‘ Krupp: Deutschlands Kanonenkénige,”’ 
which was noted in International Affairs, July-August 1937, p. 635. 
HG. EL 
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63*. NEw GOVERNMENTS IN Europe: the Trend towards Dictator- 
ship. Edited by R. L. Buell. New edition. Revised and 
enlarged. 1937. (London: Nelson. 8vo. 520 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


This is a new and revised edition of a work first published in 1934. 
The section on Germany has been expanded and an account of the causes 
and progress of the Spanish revolt has been included. On the whole the book 
provides, in concise form, a useful survey of the spirit and form of the 
governments with which itisconcerned. Itisa pity that the section on the 
political structure of the Soviet State has not been more radically revised ; 
it reads as a statement of Soviet theory rather than of the system as it 
works to-day. The keynote of Mr. Buell’s preface is qualified optimism. 
In his view there is no impassable gulf between the dictatorships and 
the democracies, given a rising standard of living and recognition of the 
legitimate nationalist aspirations of the dictatorships. H. G. L. 


64*. DOVER-NURNBERG RETURN. By John Baker White. 1937. 
(London : Burrup, Mathieson and Co. 8vo. r108pp. Illus. 5s.) 
An account of the author’s journey by car through Germany to be 
present, by invitation of the German Government, at the Party Rally at 
Niirnberg in September 1937. In this superficial but sincere and pleas- 
antly written book, he claims to be unbiased, in the sense of having 
started without prejudices, and he succeeds in conveying an impression 
of the efficiency, enthusiasm and friendliness of the Germans with whom 
he came in contact. He is not concerned with the wider implications 

of his observations. H. G. L. 


65*. CATALONIA INFELIX. By E. Allison Peers. 1937. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. xxiv + 326 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Catalonia Infelix is an account of the rise, disappearance and gradual 
reappearance of Catalonia as a separate national entity in the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

Her claims to this distinction are cultural, historical and linguistic. 
For many centuries, first under the Counts of Barcelona and then under 
the Kings of Aragon, she had formed as distinct a national unit as 
Portugal does to-day. But the fusion of Aragon and Castille in 1479 
marked the end of her independence, and the first step towards her 
complete domination by Madrid. So thoroughly did she become 
Castillianised that it is only in very recent years that the Catalans have 
begun to consider themselves once again as something quite apart from 
the rest of Spain, and to claim recognition of the fact. 

This rebirth of Catalonian nationalism has been a slow and painful 
process, and it was not until September 1932 that it achieved its first 
major success with the passing of the Statute of Autonomy by the 
Cortés at Madrid. 

The events of July 1936 and onwards very naturally raise the 
question of the probable future of this separatist movement, and the 
answer involves all the other separatist movements that were making 
themselves felt prior to the Civil War. There are undoubtedly many 
who feel that the ultimate solution to the Spanish problem will be found 
in some form or other of federalism. But it is evident that the forces 
let loose by the present conflict must necessarily form a very definite 
barrier to any solution of thiskind. Fascist-Nationalism, Communism, 
or Anarcho-Syndicalism are all hopelessly incompatible with any form 
of federalism. C. H. Guyatrt. 


66. SPANISH REHEARSAL. By Arnold Lunn. 1937. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 8vo. 285 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE author of Spanish Rehearsal is a sincere supporter of General 

Franco, and writes with deep conviction. His aim is to convince people 
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in England that what is happening in Spain may happen here “‘ if we do 
not counteract Communism while it is weak by persuasion and social 
justice.” But Mr. Lunn does not really make this appeal on purely 
rational grounds. Rather he tries to arouse our moral indignation 
against Communism, and makes no very concrete suggestion as to what 
we should do about it all. 

The first part of the book is the most interesting, as it contains an 
account of Mr. Lunn’s visit to “‘ Nationalist ” territory. Unfortunately 
he does not seem to have probed very far beneath the surface, and was 
hampered by not knowing the language. His habit of quoting pages 
and pages from other books is exasperating. Does it really strengthen 
Mr. Lunn’s case that we have more to fear from Communism in Spain 
than from German and Italian intervention to quote a whole page of 
what Sir Francis Lindley said on the same subject ? 

It is only fair to say that the present reviewer is not politically 
sympathetic to the “‘ Nationalist ’’ cause, but a serious analysis of con- 
ditions in that part of Spain and the handling by General Franco of 
Spain’s social problems would be a welcome addition to the volume of 
writing inspired by the present War. In his preface Mr. Lunn says, “ I 
should not be a whole-hearted supporter of the Nationalists if I did not 
believe that they were more determined to redress the just grievances 
of the poor than their opponents,” and it is therefore disappointing that 
there is no attempt in the book to throw light on such vital problems. 
We all know that General Franco believes in order and hates Com- 
munism, but neither anti-Fascism nor anti-Communism fills empty 
stomachs. Mr. Lunn has much to say about the religious crusade, but 
nothing about the handling of the low standard of living among peasants 
and workers. Is faith without public works enough? Mr. Lunn 
evidently thinks not, but while he recognises the need for tackling these 
questions he tells us nothing of what General Franco is doing in this 
direction, or what the people think and feel about the methods, Fascist 
or otherwise, employed in ‘‘ Nationalist ”’ Spain. 

HELEN F, GRANT. 


67. INVERTEBRATE SPAIN. By José Ortega y Gasset. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 212 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A collection of essays from the pen of one of Spain’s leading intel- 
lectuals. They were first published in 1921 with a fourth edition appearing 
in 1934, and form an analysis of the many ills from which the author sees 
his country to be suffering. 

The conclusions he arrives at are as gloomy as the future which he sees 
to be inevitable. It is indeed remarkable how the events of 1936 have 
justified his fears of 1921. But one cannot help a feeling of surprise that 
the author, having shown that he possessed such a clear realisation of the 
dangers that beset his country, should have made no attempt to suggest 
a way out. C. H. G. 


68. CoNFLICT IN SPAIN. By G.M.Godden. 1937. (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 8vo. vi-+ 112 pp. Is. 6d.) 
The author of The Communist Attack on Great Britain attempts in the 
109 pages of Conflict in Spain to give a documented record of the progress 
and activities of Communism in Spain from 1869 to the present day. 
It is not a serious contribution to the subject, as the material is not very 
new or very original and is not handled objectively. H. F. G, 


69. A CATHOLIC IN REPUBLICAN SPAIN. By Prince Hubertus Friedrich 
von Loewenstein. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 112 pp. Is.) 
A brief account of a visit to Republican Spain in 1937 by an anti- 
Fascist Catholic. Like many Catholics, the author is unwilling to believe 
K2 
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that it is his duty to support General Franco because the Nationalists 
claim to be fighting for the cause of religion. His visit convinced him that 
the Government is anxious to restore freedom of worship, and he quotes 
interviews with Ministers on the subject. Obviously a sincere pamphlet 
by a sensitive man, but there is no attempt to give more than personal 
reactions, and it adds little to what is already known. H. F. G. 


70. EDUCATION AND REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. By José Castillejo. 
(University of London Institute of Education, Studies and Reports 
No. XII.) 1937. (Oxford University Press, for the Institute of 
Education. 8vo. 26 pp. Is.) 


Anything that Sefior Castillejo has to say about Spanish education is 
worth reading, as no one was more closely connected with educational 
developments in Spain than he. As Permanent Secretary of the Junta 
para ampliacién de Estudios (Central Commission for the Advancement of 
Studies) he sponsored most of the educational experiments that took place, 
and carried on the ideas of Giner and Cossio. This pamphlet gives in 
general lines an account of these innovations, and only a short section at 
the end is devoted to education since the War. He does not believe that 
the cause of liberal ideas in education is hopelessly lost, though he considers 
that passions will have to cool down before the freedom be believes essential 
to education will be possible in Spain. H. F. G. 


71*. THE BASQUE CHILDREN IN ENGLAND: An account of their life at 
North Stoneham Camp. By Yvonne Cloud, with a chapter by 
Dr. Richard Ellis. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 61 pp. 
illus. Is.) 

72. ECONOMIC PLANNING IN CORPORATIVE PorTUGAL. By Freppel 
Cotta. With a Preface by Dr. Marcello Caetano. 1937. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xiv + 188 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


In this volume Mr. Cotta gives a most able survey of Dr. Salazar’s 
economic planning in Portugal, and its results. In a country where all 
effective voluntary association was lacking, it was necessary at the 
outset to resort to compulsory co-operation by means of State control 
and legislation. Ultimately it is hoped the national economy will 
develop, not on bureaucratic lines, but by evolution of the autonomic 
activities of the respective corporations—State intervention being then 
reduced to the co-ordinating supervision of national and public interests. 

Private enterprise in Portugal had broken down. 

“The Portuguese wheat-growers were incompetent to market their produce 
to their own advantage. . . . The production of wine was excessive and of poor 
quality, and it could not make prices to cover its cost. The same might be said 
of fruits. Rice and codfish could not hold their own against imported products 
owing to their complete lack of organisation. The sardine industry was in- 
efficient. Motor transport and insurance were engaged in a slow suicide. The 
State was, therefore, perfectly justified in intervening to help them to put their 
house in order and to save themselves.” 


Mr. Cotta examines the efficacy of the new régime in all the branches 


of economic production (agricultural, manufactures, social services), - 


and his favourable conclusions are supported by statistics. As a text- 
book to the working of the Corporative system this‘study should be 
invaluable. FRANCES A. WELBY. 


73. WATCH CZECHOSLOVAKIA! By Richard Freund. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Nelson. 8vo. 112 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
74*, GERMAN AND CzEcH: A Threat to European Peace. By S. Grant 
Duff. With a Preface by Hugh Daiton, M.P. 1937. (London: 
New Fabian Research Bureau and Gollancz. 8vo 56 pp. 1s.) 
OF these two brief expositions of the Czech-German antithesis Dr. 
Freund’s is rather broader in scope, but both are conspicuous alike by 
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their freedom from prejudice and by the similarity of their conclusions. 
They describe with some sympathy the still-unredressed grievances of 
the Sudeten Germans, though, as Dr. Freund emphasises, these are 
mild when measured by present Central European standards. On the 
other hand, both acknowledge the fundamental difficulty of treating 
generously a minority whose loyalty has always been open to suspicion, 
and they see little hope of a working arrangement with Herr Henlein 
which would not at the same time endanger the safety of the State. 
Both, moreover, agree that the domestic antagonism between Czech and 
German, while it presents the Reich with a plausible excuse for hostility, 
is nevertheless a symptom rather than the cause of the far-reaching 
diplomatic antagonism. Czechoslovakia, by her very existence, is an 
offence to the Reich because she is a standing obstruction to the Nazi 
ambition of Danubian expansion, and by the same token she is the 
keystone of the European arch. As Miss Grant Duff well sums it up, 
the Czech-German tension is a struggle for power, and the internal and 
external victory will be won together. i. J. 


75. L’OPERA DEI DELEGATI ITALIANI NELLA SOCIETA DELLE NAZIONI. 
Edited by G. Bruccoleri 4 volumes, 1925-1936. 1936-7. 
(Rome: Societa Editrice del “‘ Foro Italiano.”” 8vo. Livre 25 
each volume.) 


THE late Dr. G. Bruccoleri, an Italian official in the Press section of 
the League of Nations Secretariat, compiled these four volumes contain- 
ing the speeches and memoranda of Italian deiegates at the Council 
and Assembly meetings of the League from 1920 to May 1936. The 
contexts are seldom given (and less in the later volumes than in the 
first), which diminishes a good deal of the usefulness of such a collec- 
tion. However, the longer speeches and memoranda adequately 
explain themselves. The first volume has already been noticed here : 
it contains, above all, the Italian contentions against the Greek appeal 
to the League following the occupation of Corfu. Although at that 
time Signor Mussolini came into sharp collision with the League, the 
Italian chief delegates for many years collaborated constructively 
at Geneva. 

Whatever the Head of the Italian Government and his personal 
partisans may have thought about the League, men like Vittorio 
Scialoja were at one and the same time expansionist patriots, and 
advocates of international organisation through Geneva. Scialoja 
emphasised repeatedly that the League must not be misled into trying 
to suffocate wars (Art. 16 of the Covenant) without working to eliminate 
the cause of wars by making a reality of the provision for revising 
treaties by agreement (Art. 19). The Italian apologist could demon- 
strate from a fair number of passages in these volumes that Italy all 
along regarded promotion of peaceful change as the League’s most 
vital function. As Scialoja said, at a given moment the system of inter- 
national engagements and treaties may correspond fora shorter or longer 
period with the underlying strength of the nation bound by them, 
during which time peace can be easily preserved, but as this changes, so 
the system of engagements must be changed, if not by co-operation, 
then by conflict. 

In the last of the four volumes Baron Aloisi is found trying to justify 
the Italian action in Abyssinia by this “‘dynamic’’ principle. But 
however true it may be that Italy was baulked in various attempts to 
realise peaceful change by the League method (or to equip the League 
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for the task of bringing about a revision of the peace treaties and for 
tackling the problems of raw materials and emigration to which the 
disposition of frontiers gives rise), the Italian case in the specific 
Abyssinian affair was disingenuous, Italy has now left the League, and 
it can only be hoped that the intellectual contribution of men like 
Scialoja to the idea of a League of Nations will bear fruit some day again 
in a new collaboration with a renewed and more realistically constituted 
League. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


76*. THE Fascist GOVERNMENT OF ITALY. By Herbert W. Schneider. 
1936. (New York: Van Nostrand. 8vo. 173 pp. $1°25.) 
This book, intended for students, provides an outline of the present 
government of Italy. The author’s aim has been to describe the actual 
way in which Italy is governed to-day, rather than to expound or decry 
Fascist theory. He devotes a chapter to Italy’s political heritage and, 
against that background, describes the structure of the Fascist State, 
the corporative system, economic and foreign policy, etc. In his preface 
he warns his readers that the “ totalitarian State ’” does not imply that 
the government rules everything; and he seems to suggest that Italy has, 
broadly speaking, the type of government suited to, and suiting, her 
present needs. It is a little surprising, in view of the general temper of 
the book, to read with regard to the Abyssinian crisis that ‘‘ the serious 
attempt to stop Italy by sanctions”’ was really an ‘‘ experiment” to 
test the value of the League of Nations for security in case the German 
threat materialised. H. G. L. 


77. OESTERREICHS ERNEUERUNG: Die Reden des Bundeskanzlers 
Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg. II. 1937. (Wien: Oesterreichischer 
Bundespresseamt. 8vo. 223 pp.) 


78. Das WERK EINES STAATSMANNES : ZWEI JAHRE DR. SCHUSCHNIGG. 
By Julius Patzelt. 1937. (Wien: Oesterreichischer Bundes- 
presseamt. 8vo. 47 pp.) 


THESE two publications are issued by the Austrian Federal Press 
Service. The first is a collection of Dr. Schuschnigg’s speeches, the 
second is an uncritical eulogy of the Austrian dictatorship since the 
death of Dolfuss. 

As a study of Schuschnigg’s personality the speeches are revealing. 
Here is a man trained in a Jesuit College to hide thoughts which he 
does not want to be known and to express others guardedly or in sucha 
way as to make different and conflicting interpretation possible. 
The language he uses is naturally involved, is free from all genuinely 
poetic or rhetorical touches, and nowhere betrays any trace of enthusi- 
asm for his policies. This lack of enthusiasm is partly explained by 
the hopelessness of his own vacillating outlook and by his loneliness 
both in political and private life. Schuschnigg hardly ever smiles, 
though the typical Austrian finds it hard to repress a smile whenever 
the slightest occasion allows. 

To endeavour to elucidate an Austrian foreign policy from these 
pages is a hopeless task; contradictions abound, and in particular in 
the Chancellor’s many attempts to demonstrate that there is no 
contradiction in the Italophil policy that he pursued up to the Venice 
meeting with Mussolini and the lip service he is willing to pay to the 
League of Nations and Anglo-Austrian friendship. 

Perhaps the most important speech is that which is included in the 
final chapter, the Radio Speech on the German—Austrian Agreement 
of July 11th, 1936. It shows Schuschnigg at the height of his powers 
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as a juggler with words and as a diplomatic tight-rope walker of the 
first order. 

Turning to the speeches on internal affairs we find an even more 
disappointing picture. Let three quotations speak for themselves :— 


** Everybody (in Austria) can go his own way but he must not undertake 
anything which might injure the Fatherland, the State and therefore the common 
weal. If he behaves accordingly he will find Austria a country of freedom such 
as he could hardly find anywhere else in the world. 

“It is part of the fundamental principle of a State to watch that internal 
policy has nothing in common with external policy. . 

‘I know very well that not everybody who wears the badge of the Patriotic 
Front is a convinced compatriot and not an opportunist.” 


GEORGE W. CADBURY. 


79. OTTO DE HABsBOoURG ESPOIR DE L’AUTRICHE. By Philippe 
Amiguet. 1937. (Paris: Denoel et Steele. Sm. 8vo. 105 pp. 
7.50 fr.) . 

Tuis rather slight essay records in simple language and bare outline 
the main facts of the life of the Archduke Otto. More attention is 
necessarily given to the tragic circumstances of his boyhood and 
education than to any description of his personality. The main 
purpose of the book seems to be to state, rather than prove, the con- 
clusion that in a Habsburg restoration lies Austria’s only hope of 
survival. Otherwise she must be swallowed up by Nazi Germany. 
But the author does not attempt to show how this would be possible. 
He observes that the Little Entente is less implacably opposed to a 
Habsburg Restoration than it used to be, and that Austria has a right 
to control her own destiny, but the practical objection that she is very 
unlikely to be allowed to do so, is not considered. . However, the work 
is not political but descriptive, and, though it does not contain much 
original material, it does at least succeed in giving a sympathetic 
picture of the Archduke and his surroundings. DAVID STEPHENS. 


80*. HunGARY AND HER Successors: The Treaty of Trianon and its 
Consequences, 1919-1937. By C. A. Macartney. 1937. 
(London : Humphrey Milford, for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 8vo xxi + 504pp. Maps, bibl. 25s.; to 
members of the R.I.I.A., 18s. 6d.) 


My first sight of esas was on one never-to-be-forgotten 
September’s evening in 1896. I had been stopping in the Austrian 
Salzkammergut, on the Wolfgangsee, for a two months’ holiday, and 
was persuaded to go to Budapest. It was the year of the Millennium 
Exhibition, the celebration of the existence of the Hungarian State 
which for a thousand years had remained within frontiers ‘“‘ which, if 
not entirely unchanged, had shown a very remarkable degree of sta- 
bility.” This was my introduction to the home of the Magyar, with its 
bitter-sweet SyPsy, music and songs and laughter. ‘Few if any 
nation in Europe,” says Mr. Macartney ‘“‘ possesses the mysterious 
inherent attraction which is independent of material considerations in 
so large a measure as the Magyar.’’ Iagree. My intention had been to 
stay in Hungary for fifteen months. I remained on and off for fifteen 
years until within twelve months of the outbreak of war. 

My next visit was immediately after the breakdown of the Bela Kun 
régime in the beginning of January 1920 on the eve of the setting out of 
the Hungarian Delegation for the Peace Treaty Conference at Trianon. 
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This time my visit was an official one, and during the following four 
years I was enabled to follow the workings of the dismembering pro- 
visions of the Trianon Treaty. Then to Bucharest and Roumania for 
twelve years, where I was given the opportunity of seeing the other point 
of view. Thus it happens I am one of those few foreigners who knew 
Royal Hungary in its old entirety when its Kingdom was the most 
important part of an Empire which extended from Salzburg in the 
west—a thousand miles across the Plains of Hungary and Transylvania 
to the ridge of Carpathians in the east, and from Fiume and the 
Adriatic in the south northwards across Croatia over the high Tatra 
mountains and thence to the Vistula in Poland. A territory where no 
customs barriers existed, where no visas or even passports were required, 
where no currency restrictions were known—a veritable land of “‘ milk 
and honey.” 

Can it be wondered that each time I pass the new frontiers I ask 
myself—with Mr. Macartney—whether it was all worth it? For, 
despite the many faults of the Hungarians and their irritating efforts at 
Magyarising, they unquestionably possess a “‘ something ”’ which their 
successors lack. A Hungarian slaps his chest and says, “ En Magyar 
vagyok,” and is proud of it. A Roumanian nowadays also proclaims his 
nationality, but there is a difference; there is no élan about it. 

However, all that is by the way. Mr. Macartney points out time 
and again that, had the motion of Eétvés in 1861, where it was laid 
down that all nationalities dwelling in the Hungarian State, whether 
Magyar, Slovak, Roumanian, German, Serb, Ruthene, or others, should 
be regarded as nationalities possessing equal rights, been accepted, then 
it is more than possible, nay certain, there would have been no Trianon 
Treaty to negotiate. 

One other thing is perfectly certain—as Mr. Macartney observes— 
whatever may be arranged in the way of treaty revision at some future 
time, not even the most fervid Hungarian patriot in his heart believes 
that his country will ever gain the willing consent of all the inhabitants 
of the old Hungarian Kingdom to link their lot with Hungary under the 
same conditions as ruled before the War. Twenty years have gone by; 
a new generation has arisen in the Successor States—a modern genera- 
tion with the advantages of wireless, picture-theatres in the remotest 
villages, and, curiously enough, silk stockings for the peasants. 

What, then, is to become of Hungary and the Successor States? 
Will the solution lie in an economic union of the old parts of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire—‘ The transformation of the area into a 
true Eastern Switzerland’’? Will it be possible to “adjust the 
relationships between the different nationalities in such manner that 
they will find it not merely possible to live together but impossible to do 
otherwise’’? Or will Hungary hold to the “ Nem, nem soha”’ attitude 
of never resting until every inch of pre-War territory is restored to her 
once more? 

If the reader wishes to endeavour to reply to these questions for 
himself, I can only advise him to read and re-read Mr. Macartney’s 
Hungary and her Successors, a work which, to my mind, is easily the 
most important contribution to the literature on this subject that has 
been published. It is objective, completely documented, brilliantly 
written, leaving no loose ends, a work which carries the conviction that 
Mr. Macartney has studied his subject profoundly, and I repeat that no 
one who wishes to be acquainted with this extremely difficult problem 
should be without this book. R. J. E. HUMPHREys. 
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81*, THE HUNGARIAN MINORITIES IN THE SUCCESSION STATES. 
By Sir Robert Gower. 1937. (London: Grant Richards. 
8vo. 123 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuis little book, as the prefatory note announces, is ‘‘a recital, in a 
concise form, of those grievances under which the Hungarian Minorities 
in the Succession States are suffering.’’ It is written, of course, from 
the Hungarian point of view and based, one suspects, on materials 
supplied from Budapest rather than on evidence collected on the spot. 
But as a presentation of the Hungarian case it is carefully and com- 
petently done. After a general introduction in which the author’s 
sympathies are plainly visible, and the Little Entente is stigmatised 
as a constant danger to the peace of Europe, the unhappy lot of the 
Hungarian minority is successively examined in each of the Little 
Entente countries. Finally, the author pleads for more effective control 
of minorities by the League of Nations and the establishment of a 
permanent committee at Geneva. A useful appendix cites the relevant 
Minorities’ Protection Treaties. For those who want to acquaint 
themselves rapidly with the Hungarian case against the Little Entente 
this book will have its uses, but it states the case for the plaintiff only. 

DavID STEPHENS. 


82*, ANDRE M. ANDREADES, FONDATEUR DE LA SCIENCE DES FINANCES 
EN GRECE. By Athanase J. Sbarounis. 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 
8vo. 294 pp.) 

ANDREADES, whom the reviewer knew for many years, was a scholar 
combined with a man of the world. He lived a double life : he worked 
fourteen hours a day, in the evening he went into society or to the 
theatre as a dramatic critic, and the parties in Athens are late. His 
holidays he devoted to foreign travel from England to Japan and 
America, and wherever he went, he acted as the unofficial Ambassador 
of his country. He was more especially the bond of union between 
Greece and Great Britain, whose modern history and public men he 
knew as no other Greek. He wisely never entered politics, preserving 
a neutral attitude, and refused the Foreign Office when offered to him 
by Pangalos, as he had declined the London Legation. The present 
biography, however, gives no idea of these multifarious activities : 
it is confined to his works on finance, of which he was for twenty-eight 
years professor at Athens University and about which he wrote standard 
works, beginning with his Histoire de la Banque d’ Angleterre, which has 
been translated into English and even Japanese. As often happens 
with scholars, who embrace too many subjects, his magnum opus, the 
History of Greek Public Finance, was unfinished, though a posthumous 
monograph on the two French occupations of the Ionian Islands and 
the intervening Septinsular Republic has been published since his 
biographer wrote (p. 194 ”‘). 

The biography is marred by the abuse of footnotes, containing 
summaries in small print of the author’s chief books and extending in 
some cases over 22, 3I, 42 and even 46 pages respectively, through 
which a line or two of text meanders! This makes the perusal difficult. 
Throughout Andreades approached finance from the standpoint of 
history, of which he had a wide knowledge, and illustrated that of 
ancient Greece from his experience of modern times and the latter 
from the former. Thus, he thought that the ancient “tyrant” 
resembled the modern dictator, compared Xenophon, who provides 
the book with its motto, with Gladstone, and believed that the great 
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revolutions of England, France and America were caused by the 
financial factor. He showed how direct taxation, alien to the Greek 
character, was almost non-existent at Athens, Byzantium and in the 
Ionian Islands under Venice. He thought that ‘‘ Byzantine finance 
exhibited more bad than good points,’ while the Turks neglected 
everything except the defence of their Empire. He considered that 
under Venetian rule, his native island, Corfu, was the most favoured 
part of Greece, though he saw the drawbacks of the system which 
forced Ionian goods to pass through Venice and allowed Venetian 
officials to make money out of their brief terms of Ionian office. His 
biography of Lord Snowden was an example of his particular interest 
in British questions: the reviewer heard him explain that states- 
man’s Yorkshire origin to a Greek audience by remarking that “‘ the 
Cephalonians were the Yorkshiremen of Greece.” General MetaxAs is 
a Cephalonian. 

Professor Varvaressos, ex-Minister of Finance and Governor of the 
Bank of Greece, contributes a preface in honour of his former master, 
whose indirect influence survives in his numerous pupils now holding 
important financial posts. Much of the book is filled with the reviews 
of Andreades’ works published in foreign newspapers. It contains his 
portrait and two elaborate bibliographies of his writings, the former 
consisting of those on finance and economics, the latter comprising 
those on other miscellaneous subjects, such as his appreciations of 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, Rosebery and Dilke, British policy in 
the Eastern question and the theatre. It concludes with a list of the 
obituary notices published on his death in 1935. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


83*. L’ENTENTE BALKANIQUE DEVANT LE Droit INTERNATIONAL. 
Par V. M. Radovanovitch. (Extrait de la Revue de Droit 
international et de Législation comparée, 1935, No 4.) 1937. 
(Bruxelles : Bureau de la Revue. 8vo. 52 pp.) 


A study, from the legal standpoint, of the Balkan Pact of February 
oth, 1934, which considers its historical background, constitution and 
organisation, and international significance. 


84*. THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES IN WorLD Economy: Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden. (Published by the Delega- 
tions for the Promotion of Economic Co-operation between the 
Northern Countries.) 1937 (Finland: Otava Printing Office, 
for the Delegations. 8vo. 240 pp.) 

POLITICAL and economic developments in the post-War world have 
brought the countries of Northern Europe much closer to each other. 
Active economic co-operation between the three purely Scandinavian 
States, which were concerned both about maintaining their neutrality 
and their standard of living, began actually during the period of 
hostilities. But it isin recent years that this ‘‘ new Scandinavism ’’— 
as it is sometimes called for lack of a better word—has taken particularly 
extensive shape. These highly civilised trading communities, while 
maintaining their national interests and characteristics, have a great 
dealincommon. Taken together, they represent, with a total popula- 
tion of only 16°5 million inhabitants, the world’s fourth largest exporter 
(5°12 per cent of the total export trade in 1936), with only the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany ahead of them. Their share of the 
world’s imports was in the same year 5:2 per cent, so that they occupy 
the fifth place, being exceeded only by Great Britain, the United States, 
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Germany and France. Taken together they are also Great Britain’s 
largest customer and largest source of supply. 

This and much other useful information will be found in a hand- 
some volume recently published by their permanent joint economic 
organisation. But the book has the defects of its qualities: they have 
taken so much time and so much care over it, that it is somewhat over- 
loaded with data, and many figures are already out of date. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


85*. ET QKONOMISK FOLKE-FORBUND. By Bjarne Braatgy. 1937. 
(Oslo: Johan Grundt Tanum. Sm. 8vo. 98 pp.) 


U.S.S.R. 


86*. SovieT Tempo. By Violet Conolly. 1937. (London: Sheed 
and Ward. 8vo. xv + 159pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Cono_ty is not the only traveller who, returning to the Soviet 
Union after an interval of some years, has been shocked to discover the 
‘kind of progress which the revolution has made. Materially, the pro- 
gress is there; and Miss Conolly does not perhaps do quite full justice to 
it. There are bigger and better hotels, and less bad plumbing. A good 
many Soviet trains are irreproachably punctual (Miss Conolly seems to 
have been less fortunate than I was in this respect, but I did not go to 
the South); and out of the rush hours, one can often sit quite com- 
fortably in a Moscow tram. A lot of churches have been pulled down, 
and crooked ways made straight—and even paved. But from the 
esthetic point of view, that perhaps is not progress. 

What must, however, shock those nourished in the ideals of the 
revolution is the open flaunting of the privileges of a small, but relatively 
prosperous class, while squalor and hardship are still the lot of the vast 
majority of Russians. ‘Cash and comfort go together in the Soviet 
Union as everywhere else in the world. ... Only there are lower 
degrees of discomfort in Soviet Russia than in countries like Norway, 
Sweden aiid Denmark, where capitalism has not been allowed to run 
amok.’’ Nor is the disparity between privileged and unprivileged due 
merely to a quantitative difference in incomes. It seems to be 
deliberately emphasised. ‘‘The difference between first- and third-class 
travel in Russia is far more marked in comfort and expense than 
anywhere in my wide experience of third-class travelling, from Mexico 
to Ireland.’’ As Miss Conolly acutely observes, it is the rare foreign 
worker visiting the Soviet Union who is impressed and distressed by all 
this display of inequality. The foreign bourgeois intellectual, not 
having himself experienced the struggle for existence, is content to 
swallow the Marxist patter and sees nothing of the hard reality. 

Miss Conolly speaks fluent Russian, was determined to see things for 
herself, and writes in a pleasant style. These things taken together 
make her book both readable and convincing. She has collected and 
neatly pinned down specimens of several familiar Soviet types. There 
is the Party worker : ‘‘ My work is agitation ’’ (as Miss Conolly says, 
“agitation ’’ nowadays does not mean something done by the masses 
from below, but something inflicted on them from above). There is 
the female teacher : ‘‘ Now don’t tell me that things are better abroad 
than here, because I know they are not.’’ And there is the hotel 
manageress studying Pickwick Papers “‘ so as to get colloquial English.” 
One is also grateful to Miss Conolly for rescuing from oblivion the 
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following extract from an oration by M. Litvinov in Moscow: “ If 
bourgeois widsom defines a diplomat as a person dissembling in the 
service of his country (it would be impossible to do justice in Russian 
to Sir Henry Wooton’s original “lying abroad for the good of his 
country ’’), the Soviet diplomatist is distinguished by the fact that he 
always speaks the truth, for the good not only of his country, but of all 
workers and all mankind.” E. H. Carr. 


87*. RussIAN Civic War: A Sketch fora History. By Alban Gordon. 
1937. (London: Cassell. 8vo. viii-++ 280 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus is an extremely well-written book, the result of much labour, 
much reading and a careful piecing together of dates and facts relating 
to the political and military events in Russia since the February 
Revolution and during the opposition against the Bolshevik Revolution 
of November 1917. As its title suggests, it is only a sketch for a 
history ; the author himself evidently realised that for a history book 
it is too biased. For him the Bolshevik Party was the legal govern- 
ment of Russia from the day it forcefully seized power, and all opponents 
are forthwith called “rebels’’ and “ traitors’’; they come in for 
many cheap gibes. 

The book realistically describes the atmosphere of enthusiastic 
energy that obtained in the inner Soviet circles; it throws much light 
on the origin of the Trotsky-Stalin feud. But it entirely fails to 
picture the conditions either in the country where the peasantry, 
encouraged by Lenin’s notorious slogan ‘‘ Rob what has been robbed ”’ 
(Grab nagrableni), destroyed much national wealth, or in the towns 
with their gloomy atmosphere of cowering apathy and starvation. 

To an unbiased outsider the ‘solemn farce’’ of Brest—Litovsk 
was not enacted by the Germans, as the author maintains, but rather 
by Trotsky, who by his “‘ famous formula of neither peace nor war ”’ 
brought ruination to Russia from which only the Allies’ final victory 
could save her. 

The nauseating murder of the Imperial family is more or less 
condoned because ‘‘ it became clear that there was only one way of 
preventing (a rescue) ’’ (p. 169). 

The chapters on the civil war, although pieced together with great 
ability, constitute of necessity more an indication of the principal 
efforts of Denikin, Wrangel, Koltchak and Yudenitch. A detailed 
history of campaigns, battles and actual happenings can probably 
never be written. 

The author apparently revels in lurid generalities on the doings 
of the Soviets’ opponents. The Murmansk expedition, undertaken 
at the invitation of the Soviet Government, and when England was 
engaged in a life and death struggle, is called a “ piratical enterprise.”’ 

Through the whole book runs the well-known Bolshevik accusation 
that all the Russian people’s sufferings were exclusively due to foreign 
intervention. Those, however, who, like the reviewer, lived through 
those terrible times, blame the ruthless measures enforced by the 
Soviet Government to reach their millennium. 

On the last page of the book the author says that Russia “‘ from 
her ruin and desolation (has created) prosperity unbounding.’’ Sir 
Walter Citrine, Mr. Smith in I Was a Soviet Worker and André Gide 
in Return from U.S.S.R., on the contrary, give a picture of the present 
conditions in Russia as one of varying degrees of drab poverty. 

W. J. OUDENDYK, 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


88*, CHINA AT THE CROSSROADS. By General and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. 1937. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 232 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


In December 1936 the world—or that section of it that takes an 
intelligent interest in Chinese affairs—learned with considerable 
astonishment that on December 12th Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
had been kidnapped at Sian in Shensi Province by Chang Hsueh-liang, 
the Young Marshal, and Yang Hu-ch’éng the local Shensi commander. 
A fortnight later astonishment turned into bewilderment when it was 
announced that the Generalissimo had been released on Christmas Day, 
had flown to Nanking, and that his captor Chiang Hsueh-liang had 
followed him in another plane and had thrown himself on the mercy of 
the Nanking Government. These mysterious events not unnaturally 
let loose a flood of speculation and surmise that has not yet entirely 
subsided, for no one yet knows for certain what connection, if any, there 
is between the kidnapping and the great tragedy now being enacted in 
the Far East of which Chiang Kai-shek is the central figure. This book 
contains the story of the kidnapping told by those who alone have full 
knowledge of the facts, the Generalissimo himself and his wife— 
perhaps the most remarkable woman alive in the world to-day. Itisa 
tale of such dramatic interest that even a bare outline of it—which is all 
that is possible within the modest compass of a review—may prove of 
interest. 

When the Young Marshal succeeded his father, the redoubtable old 
ex-brigand Chief Chang Tso-lin, as ruler of Manchuria, his first act, to 
the intense annoyance of the Japanese, was to bring Manchuria into the 
Kuomintang fold and declare allegiance to the National Government 
just set up by Chiang Kai-shek at Nanking. He established further 
claims on Chiang Kai-shek’s gratitude by intervening decisively in the 
civil war of 1930, with the result that when in 1932 he was ignominiously 
bundled out of Manchuria by the Japanese, with hardly a show of 
resistance, Chiang Kai-shek stood by him, and, in spite of popular 
criticism, found employment for him and his army. 

In 1936 an anxious situation had developed in the North-West 
Provinces. The Communist armies who had for years maintained an 
independent state in Kiangsi had at last been driven from their strong- 
hold, but had then executed an astonishing march of 7,000 miles, all 
round the map of China, and had settled down in Shensi within nodding 
distance of the Soviet influences in Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang. The 
Young Marshal and his army were sent to suppress them, but the 
Comintern in Moscow had just laid down their new political line of the 
popular front which in China was interpreted as a united front against 
Japan. The Young Marshal and his troops, exiles from their homes in 
Manchuria, were seduced by this propaganda, and disturbing reports 
reached Chiang Kai-shek’s ears that they were fraternising and making 
common cause with the armies they had been sent to destroy. Follow- 
ing his usual practice, Chiang flew to the scene of action to restore the 
situation by the force of example and of personality. He was kid- 
napped by the Young Marshal (many of his bodyguard being killed), 
and held prisoner, while a vain attempt was made to force him to adopt 
the policy of the united front and head an immediate attack on the 
Japanese. 

If there was one man in the world at whose hands the 
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Generalissimo was entitled to consider himself safe from such a 
cowardly outrage on his person it was the Young Marshal. His diary 
during his captivity, which forms the third and last sections of the book, 
bears witness to the fury that took possession of him. He resolutely 
refused to make the slightest bargain for life or freedom. His captors 
might kill him, as they came within an ace of doing, but they could not 
induce him to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the policy that he had 
adopted because he thought it was in the best interests of the nation. 
His courage and resolution, backed by those of his wonderful wife, won 
the day, and he was eventually released without conditions. 

When the capture of the Generalissimo was reported to the Nanking 
Government, their first reaction was to send an army to attack the 
rebels. Madame Chiang Kai-shek saw in a flash the fatal consequences 
of such a course. It would inevitably cause the troops of the Young 
Marshal to unite with the Shensi forces and the Communist army 
against the Central Government. The result would be the death of the 
Generalissimo, a large-scale civil war, Japanese intervention and the 
dismemberment of China. She therefore devoted all the considerable 
resources of her intellect and will-power to prevent these foolish plans 
being carried out, and eventually flew into the lion’s den and returned 
in the same plane with her husband. 

A curious feature of the story is that the Young Marshal and his 
fellow-ruffians when they captured the Generalissimo captured also his 
diary and correspondence for the previous twelve months, and it was a 
perusal of these that convinced them that the Generalissimo was just as 
bitter against Japan as they were, but that the long-term policy he was 
continuously pursuing was more likely to succeed in driving out the 
aggressor than the crude measures they had wanted to force him to 
adopt. It is just possible, though of course the book is silent upon this 
point, that the same knowledge also reached the Japanese and caused 
them to decide that it would not be safe to delay much longer their 
attack upon China and the destruction of Chiang Kai-shek. From Sian 
to Lukouchiao was seven months, and there are some grounds for 
believing that it was just about the time of the Sian incident that the 
decision to make war was taken. JoHN BRENT. 


89*. PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1936 : Aims and Results of Social and 
Economic Policies in Pacific Countries. Proceedings of the 
Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 15-29 
August 1936. Edited by W. L. Holland and Kate L. Mitchell, 
assisted by Harriet Moore and Richard Pyke. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix+470pp. 2Is.; to 
members of the R.I.1.A., 16s.) 


THE triennial conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations have 
provided the nearest approach to a League of Nations for the Far East ; 
and if any international initiative to avert the present struggle had been 
possible, it might have arisen in that atmosphere of “ frankness, 
tolerance and mutual confidence” which distinguishes these con- 
ferences. When peace has again been reached, these conferences will 
again have an important part to play, for it is here if anywhere that the 
irreconcilable can be reconciled. 

The present volume has a peculiarly dramatic interest, for it 
represents as it were the last pause before the zero hour. The chart of 
the coming struggle is here clearly laid out, though its course is not yet 
marked. There are, so a Japanese representative explained, three 
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broad geographical divisions in Japan’s foreign policy, and Japanese 
diplomacy observes these divisions whatever the political party in 
power at the time. 


I. The world at large, where Japanese interests are almost 
entirely commercial and war is unthinkable. 

2. China, where it is essential to have not only a stable govern- 
ment but one that is not hostile to Japan; but if Japan were to use 
force in China ‘‘ it did not mean that she had become a militaristic 
nation.” 

3. The U.S.S.R., with whom Japan’s relations were ‘‘ more 
complicated ’’ than with Great Britain or the United States, since 
Japan feared “revolutionary tactics,” though not the Soviet 
system of planned economy, “to which many Japanese were 
sympathetic.” 


This definition of-policy by ‘‘ a Japanese representative,” especially 
when read with the “‘ document ”’ on ‘‘ Recent Developments in the 
Chinese Communist Movement” by Mr. Otsuka, an official of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company, sheds a light on the situation 
which deserves to be considered by those who think that the simple 
word “aggression ’”’ accounts for the whole of the tragedy. Japan 
believes that she is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, and that she is 
the victim of attack. To us, who know so little about the under- 
currents of the East, and even about public events, when they happen a 
hundred miles from a Treaty port, this excuse seems to be impertinent 
foolishness. But, then, we do not know much about the power and 
policy of the Communists, although this is a very important factor in 
the present situation, as we may learn to our surprise if the Japanese 
policy fails. This at any rate was Mr. Otsuka’s conclusion in the 
summer of 1936: 

“ The anti-imperialism movement under the ‘ New Strategy ’ of the Chinese 
Communist Party is being steadily continued. As has been mentioned previously, 
the present anti-Japanese movement is not only the concentrated expression of 
the anti-imperialism movement, but also part of the drive against the Kuomintang, 
and it must be admitted that the situation brought about by such a state of 
affairs is extremely grave. In view of its ignominious failure to check the red 
forces, Japan proposed to the Nanking Government a co-operative plan for defence 
against the sovietisation of the north-west, and emphasised the vital fact that if 
swift measures were not executed it would be extremely difficult for the in- 
habitants of North China to be guaranteed safety. In truth, Japan’s proposal was 
not merely for the sake of protecting the boundary of Manchukuo and the safety 
of its people, but also for the preservation of the security of the eighty million 
inhabitants of North China. For the prevention of the sovietisation of the 
north-west, the subjugation of the Red Army is essential from the military point 
of view, while, as a political measure, a policy for the rehabilitation of the rural 
communities is a vital necessity.” 


The idea of a threefold division of Japanese policy did not pass 
unchallenged at Yosemite. This Japanese claim was, of course, the 
crux of the political situation that confronted the Conference, as it now 
confronts the world with what is at the present moment its most serious 
political problem. The approach at Yosemite, however, was mainly 
along the economic road. There must have been an immense amount 
of material available; and the editors are to be congratulated on their 
choice and arrangement. After a brief introduction, they give an 
analysis of the politico-economic situation in the four principal coun- 
tries—the United States, Japan, the Soviet Union and China; and 
conclude this section with a review of the Changing Balance of Political 
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Forces in the Pacific, as a result of “‘ the failure of the treaty structure 
established by the ‘Washington Conference.” The political adjust- 
ments proposed were of three types: (1) bilateral agreements for the 
adjustment of specific international disputes—which was the form of 
treaty most urgently advocated by Japanese members; (2) a general 
Consultative Pact and periodic conferences of the Pacific Powers; (3) 
some form of Collective Security Pact, enforced by sanctions. The 
difficulties were regarded as being almost insuperable. 

After this general review of the proceedings, the second half of the 
volume is given up to a most valuable selection of documents, being full- 
length expert memoranda on the following subjects :— 


1. Trade and trade rivalry between the United States and Japan, by Wm. W. 
Lockwood, Jr. 

2. Factors affecting the recent industrial development of Japan, by Kame- 
kichi Takahashi. 

. The Resources and Economic Development of the Soviet Far East, by 
E. Raikhman, B. Vvedensky, and others. 
é 4. Recent Developments in the Chinese Communist Movement, by Reizo 
tsuka. 
5. The Reconstruction Movement in China, by George E. Taylor. 
6. The working of diplomatic machinery in the Pacific, by Quincy Wright. 


These are monographs of the most useful kind on subjects of vital 
importance and containing information, as has already been indicated 
above, which is not easily available elsewhere. They cover a wide 
range of outstanding questions—the principal omissions being agri- 
culture, which was dealt with in the preceding volume on the Banff 
Conference of 1933, and the programme (political, economic and social) 
of the Japanese Army, with an estimate of its success and failure up to 
date. This is an extremely important factor in the situation in Man- 
churia, Mongolia, China and even Japan itself, and one of the few upon 
which the Institute of Pacific Relations has not yet turned the 
searchlight of its attention. z; 3. 


go. My RussIAN JAILERS IN CHINA. By George Vasel. Translated 
from the German by Gerald Griffin. 1937. (London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 

gi. JOURNEY To TuRKISTAN. By Sir Eric Teichman. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 221 pp. Map, illus. 15s.) 

g2*. CRISIS IN CHINA. By James M. Bertram. 1937. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xxii+ 318 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


HERE are three books which tell vividly of strange events in some of 
the strangest, least-known parts of the world, the first two dealing with 
much the same parts of it, the third with an area closely adjoining. To 
add to the interest of vigorous narrative they are all illustrated with 
many fine photographs, those in Sir Eric Teichman’s book being 
particularly lavish and good. 

Mr. Vasel is a German employed in 1933 by the Eurasia Company, 
the German-Chinese aviation corporation, to map out sites for aero- 
dromes across the Gobi Desert and Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) for the 
service of aeroplanes which it was hoped to establish between Nanking 
and Berlin. Descriptions of the Gobi, its sudden horrible storms, fierce 
heat by day, bitter cold by night, and utter desolation, yet somehow 
always tinged with memories of the romantic caravans that carried the 
wealth of Asia and Europe, are always thrilling. Mr. Vasel writes 
admirably of his lonely life, where his only companions were a Chinese 
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servant and a devoted Tibetan dog named Kara. But his business 
brought him into contact with many interesting characters, most 
striking of all, General Ma Chung-ying, the ‘‘ Great Horse,’’ leader of 
the Mohammedan revolt against the Chinese, who would probably have 
conquered all Turkestan if the Russians had not come in on the Chinese 
side. Ma was a man of tremendous physique, a matchless horseman, a 
deadly shot, a fanatic, yet with noble characteristics. What war meant 
under him is shown by an appalling account of one village full from end 
to end of slaughtered men, women and children. Ma’s defeat meant 
that Mr. Vasel fell into Russian hands, and languished in an Ogpu gaol 
at Urumchi for over a year. As a foreigner and a German of Nazi 
sympathies he was doubly suspect. How he survived his miseries and 
why he was eventually let go are equal mysteries. Altogether a most 
exciting book. But, with the author, one nearly weeps over the fate of 
poor Kara. 


Sir Eric Teichman travelled in comparative state, with two motor 
lorries (one of which, after giving endless trouble, collapsed and had to 
be deserted, a forlorn object in a desert village), and as a Government 
envoy. Since the Russians took a hand in Sinkiang’s affairs, the trade 
from British India has been suffering—and not only from competition. 
Part of Sir Eric’s purpose was to endeavour to negotiate better condi- 
tions in the capital Urumchi, where he was joined by Colonel Thomson 
Glover, the British Resident at Kashgar, and where argument with the 
Chinese ‘‘ would tend to develop into iteration, on the principle of the 
drop of water wearing away the sandstone rock, and final victory was 
likely to accrue to the side that went on repeating the same thing long 
enough.’ We are not told the result, but in a final chapter Sir Eric 
shows that Turkestan cannot stand alone; either Russia, China, or 
Japan must have her; the present war would seem to make it pretty 
clear which. 

In spite of official backing, which carried him over the last lap from 
Gilgit to Delhi in an Indian Government aeroplane, Sir Eric had to 
“go through it ’’ like anyone else. His crossing of the Pamirs at alti- 
tudes of 12,000 and 14,000 ft. in the depth of winter makes one gasp. 
It was a great feat. One can well understand Sir Eric’s regret as he 
“sings his swan song ”’ of travel in the wild parts of Asia. 


Mr. Bertram takes us to Sianfu, capital of Shensi, still but little 
known to foreigners, whither he went in hot haste in December, 1936, 
when the world was electrified by the news that General Chiang Kai- 
shek had been kidnapped by the ‘‘ Young Marshal,’’ Chang Hsueh-liang, 
formerly of Manchuria. By cruel ill-luck Mr. Bertram was delayed, 
and reached Sianfu just after the Generalissimo’s release. He does not 
seem quite to have fathomed the significance of the kidnapping, which 
caused a complete volte-face in the temporising policy towards Japan 
hitherto followed by Nanking, and thus contributed directly to the 
present war; but he tells us a great deal of the highest interest. Mr. 
Bertram has a vivid touch in description; the pages in which he 
describes his waiting for the Yellow River to freeze and the crossing of it 
are brilliant. Among the many people with whom he was associated in 
Sianfu was Miss Agnes Smedley : her standing in the Communist creed 
rather reminds one of the old Scotch lady who said there were “‘ only 
twa in the village that wad be savit, herself and the meenister, and she 
wasna just sure about the meenister.’’ There is also an excellent 
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account of the Young Marshal, treating that unhappy man more fairly 
than history has usually done. O. M. GREEN. 


93*. JAPAN’S FEET oF Clay. By Freda Utley. New and cheaper 
edition, revised and enlarged. 1937. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 8vo. viii + 408 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE second edition of Miss Utley’s well-known book includes, as 
additional matter, a long preface and a new chapter, both of which 
contain comments upon the present Sino-Japanese War. The author 
reiterates her belief in Japan’s economic weakness. ‘‘ Japan herself is 
obviously in no condition to face along war. If China can hold out for 
a few months, if she is prepared, as there is every reason to think she is, 
to continue fighting the Japanese in the interior if the defence near 
Shanghai fails, there is little doubt that Japan will collapse.’’ One 
would have more faith in Miss Utley’s judgement if she had shown 
herself in the course of her book to possess the temper of a detached 
and scientific student of Japanese affairs. But unfortunately, well- 
informed and interesting as her book undoubtedly is, she has contented 
herself with propaganda, and the judgments of a propagandist can 
seldom be relied on. That the Japanese standard of life will decline 
under the burdens of the war, and that Japan’s competitive strength 
will be weakened because of the wastage of resources and the diversion 
of productive effort to war-time industries, there can be little doubt. 
The Japanese, indeed, are prepared for these results. But conditions in 
Japan and the experience of countries faced with similar difficulties 
suggest that economic troubles alone will not prevent the war from being 
carried through to a successful conclusion. 

Miss Utley is inclined to base her view about Japan’s economic 
weakness, especially her inferiority in industrial technique, upon 
inadequate evidence. The predominance of small workshops, and the 
system by which the production of engineering-components is divided 
among numerous small producers, are not in themselves a demonstra- 
tion of industrial inferiority, as she suggests. In Japan capital is 
relatively scarce and labour plentiful; consequently, the industrial 
organisation which suits that country is one which is appropriate to 
these conditions of relative scarcity. This does not mean, however, 
that industry is necessarily inefficient. Small machinists supplied with 
dies, tools and metal by the larger factories or merchants can turn out 
components of satisfactory quality. Small “ backyard’’ foundries, 
which obtain their metal from a co-operatively worked cupola, can 
produce small, good-quality castings at prices with which large foundries 
equipped with moulding machines cannot compete. Miss Utley 
certainly under-estimates the substantial advance in quality and 
industrial capacity that has occurred in the Japanese metallurgical 
trades during the last five or six years, an advance to which many 
competent foreign technicians in Japan can testify. 

If Miss Utley had tried to understand the causes of the peculiarities 
of Japan’s economic structure, about which she gathered much valuable 
evidence, instead of regarding them with scorn, she would have written 
a more valuable book. As it is, she provides as distorted a picture of 
the country as are those drawn by the sentimentalists whom she rightly 
condemns. It isa pity that she did not correct in her new edition some 
of her original errors. For instance, on page 195 she is guilty of the 


quite untrue statement that there are no public hospitals in Japan. 
G. C. ALLEN. 
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94*. LA MONGOLIE: HISTORIQUE, GEOGRAPHIQUE, PoLiTiQuE. By J. 
Lévine. 1937. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 252 pp. 24 /fs.) 


M. LEvInE has produced a semi-popular review of Mongolian affairs 
which should be of considerable value to the general reader wishing to 
acquaint himself with the chief features and relevant background of the 
contemporary political scene. The comprehensiveness of the title is, 
however, misleading in several respects. Only one-sixth of the book is 
devoted to historical events before the nineteenth century, and the 
geographical description of the country, based on Maisky (1921) and 
Reclus (1882), is confined to ten pages. 

The main body of the book deals with political developments during 
the last thirty years, the author’s account of which is unusually complete 
and well-documented for this type of work. Ample use has been made 
of I. J. Korostovets’ Von Cinggis Khan zur Sowjetrepublik (Berlin, 1926), 
with due acknowledgement, for the period which it covers, but there is 
also much supplementary material from other sources, including Rus- 
sian publications and periodicals such as Krasny Arkhiv, Novy Vostok, 
Pravda, which yield still more of interest for the last decade. Both 
Soviet and émigré literature has been scanned. 

While Inner Mongolia is referred to in various connections, and there 
is a chapter on Uriankhai, M. Lévine is concerned primarily with Outer 
Mongolia. He sums up the nature of the relations between that 
country and Soviet Russia at the time he was writing, which he gives as 
December 1936 (p. 222), in the following terms : 

“L’U.R.S.S. ne lui impose pas un régime intérieur déterminé, elle lui laisse 
une certaine liberté de mouvement, pourvu toutefois que les anciennes couches 
régnantes ne reviennent pas au pouvoir. Mais dans les domaines militaires et 
économiques la dépendance de la Mongolie est compléte. On peut comparer les 
rapports mongolo-russes 4 ceux qui existent entre les princes des Indes Britan- 
niques et le gouvernement de Londres. Mais une définition de l’Etat bien connue 
dit que l’Etat est un étre social qui dispose de moyens de coercition et peut s’en 
servir a son gré. Dans ce sens la Mongolie Extérieure actuelle n’est pas évidem- 
ment un Etat indépendant ” (p. 234). 

The book is marred here and there by sweeping generalisations, ¢.g. 
on the alleged submissiveness, indifference and passivity of all Mongols 
of to-day (pp. 7-9), which the reports later given by the author of 
insurrections against Chinese and Russians scarcely confirm, or on the 
effective autonomy of Hsingan Province (p. 240), which has been belied 
by the execution of four leading officials (The Times, April 14th and atst, 
1936), the Kwantung (Japanese) Army itself announcing the reasons for 
their disgrace. 

The one map is clear, but on too small a scale, several places and 
regions, ¢.g. Kiachta and Barga, which play an important part in the 
narrative, not being shown. The spelling and transliteration of foreign 
words and names are also sometimes erratic and inconsistent, and an 
index should have been provided. In spite of its limitations and 
defects, however, this concise and eminently readable summary of the 
main political tendencies in northern Central Asia may be welcomed as 
an introduction to a subject concerning which far too little is generally 
known. 


95. I SPEAK FOR THE CHINESE. By Carl Crow. 1938. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. Sm. 8vo. 136 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Cart Crow has written a handbook which should be of value to 

anyone who wishes to speak in the interests of his 400 million customers ; 

he well understands how to interpret Oriental psychology to the West. 
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But is it surprising that the motives of Powers other than Japan 
should be suspect when we are told that such treaties as the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact ‘‘ were designed in a comprehensive way to guarantee the 
peace of the world,’’ but “were all privately designed to protect 
China against the aggression of Japan ’’ and by implication to protect 
the American interests in China ? EDWARD AINGER. 


96. GEOPOLITIK DES PAZIFISCHEN OZEANS. 3rd revised edition. By 
Karl Haushofer. 1937. (Heidelberg : Kurt Vowinckel Verlag. 
8vo. 338 pp. Maps and charts. Rm. 15.) 

This new edition of General Haushofer’s standard treatise is substantially 
an integral reprint of the original version published in 1924, the additions 
being confined to occasional paragraphs in the text and a continuation 
of the additional chapter summing up events since 1924, which appeared 
in the second edition. The bulk of facts, data and statistics remain at the 
1922-3 level, interspersed by occasional reference to later events. A 
decided improvement in the new edition is, however, the addition of a map 
showing the development of the area controlled by the respective Central 
Governments in China (Table III) and a most useful chart of air lines in the 
Far East (Table VII). H. R. 


97*. BULLETIN OF THE COLONIAL INSTITUTE OF AMSTERDAM. Published 
in collaboration with the Netherlands Pacific Institute. Vol. I. 
No zr. November 1937. 

The first number of this periodical contains interesting and useful 
articles on financial and social problems of the Netherlands Indies, and on 
air transport in the Pacific Area. A special feature is the publication of 
long summaries of important books which have appeared recently. 


THE UNITED STATES 


g8. A Drpromatic History OF THE UNITED STATES. By Samuel 
Flagg Bemis. 1936. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
8vo. xii-+ 881 pp. $5.00.) 

To those who cherish the hope that the United States might yet 
play a leading part in world politics, this will bea cheerless book. For, 
written by one of the most noted authorities on American diplomacy, 
it is a patent sign of that flight from responsibility in which expert and 
plain man are now so much at one. What earns the author’s approval 
is a purely continental policy. With overseas expansion which merely 
consolidated the defensive security of the mainland, such as the 
annexation of Hawaii, he finds no fault ; but commitments which went 
beyond that, especially the acquisition of the Philippines, are deemed 
the gravest folly. For some purposes, indeed, Professor Bemis is as 
much an imperialist as were those expansionists of 1898, whom he so 
unsparingly condemns; for others, now that the United States is a 
satiated or satisfied Power, he is anti-imperialist in a classical American 
tradition. 

By a narrow and short-sighted calculation of ‘vital interests,’’ 
Professor Bemis is no doubt right; a continental policy may be “‘a 
safe ground on which to watch and wait for a better world.”’ What 
he refuses to understand about John Hay and Theodore Roosevelt— 
his study of Woodrow Wilson being fairer in that respect—is that they 
perceived that the United States must do her share (and not depend 
entirely upon the exertions of others), a share commensurate with her 
wealth, importance and capacity, to support the kind of international 
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order she needs or desires. Even from the testing experience of the 
recent past he derives for the future no constructive moral : 


‘‘ What the United States really gained from the war was the overthrow for 
a generation of the military German Empire, which, victorious, would have 
been in a position for an inevitable Japanese alliance that would have caught 
the nations of the New World in the jaws of a crushing vice of occidental and 
oriental military and naval power. The price of temporary immunity from this 
was excessive,” 1 


Professor Bemis’s comment upon the guarantee treaty of 1919 
between the United States, France and Great Britain cannot fail to 
give pause. For he contends that Wilson probably knew, and 
Clemenceau must have suspected, that this tripartite alliance would 
never pass the isolationist Senate. ‘‘ It was a way the diplomatists 
had to get around a difficult corner.’’ The dire effect of that rejection 
upon the subsequent attitude of France, the international relations of 
Europe and the peace of the world seems to have eluded Professor 
Bemis’s notice. He is nevertheless at pains to deny that American 
abstention has had anything to do with the breakdown of the League. 
For him to have admitted that would have been for him to have 
abandoned one of the central theses of his work. Lulled into his 
dogmatic slumbers by the “‘ sage and perfect counsel of Washington’s 
Farewell Address,’’ Professor Bemis deals with these matters in a 
manner hardly befitting the high standard he otherwise sets himself. 

Upon other major topics as well his interpretation may perhaps 
be questioned. Although towards Great Britain and Canada alike he 
manifests in general an admirably judicious temper, neither the settle- 
ment of the Alaskan boundary nor the adjustment at the turn of the 
present century of the isthmian canal problem receive adequate treat- 
ment. Of Theodore Roosevelt’s intervention at Algeciras in 1906 he 
accepts the conventional American view. In point of fact the Moroc- 
can conference reached agreement not when the President’s final solu- 
tion was put forward but when it was withdrawn. 

In a volume so large and comprehensive no historian, however 
eminent, can avoid furnishing critics with an array of targets at which 
to shoot. Its merits, none the less, far outweigh its defects. In this 
distinguished narrative the mainsprings of contemporary American 
thought on foreign affairs stand revealed. LIONEL M. GELBER. 


99. THE TWILIGHT OF THE SUPREME CourT: A history of our Con- 
stitutional Theory. By Edward S. Corwin. 1934. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press; Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xxvii + 237 pp. IIs. 6d.) 


“In constituting the Supreme Court, the Convention endowed it 
with attributes which, while removing that body from contaminating 
touch with the daily aberrations of public opinion, were ingeniously 
calculated to foster among its members a corporate spirit, a sense of 
calling, an instinct for power ... . Its deliberations are in private— 
one might well say, in secret; and its determinations were commonly 
thought, in an age when the doctrine of natural law was a universal 
tenet, to be invested with the impersonality of fate.’’ Thus does the 
learned author of this valuable study of judicial processes describe the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But, whatever may have been 
the attitude of lawyers and laymen towards judicial decisions in the 


1 Reviewer’s italics, 
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past, legal fatalism does not go unchallenged to-day, and while the 
author declares that “the work purports to be chiefly historical ’’ 
(p. xxvii), nevertheless his analysis of the judicial process in the 
interpretation of the constitution merits a high place in the general 
literature of jurisprudence, for Professor Corwin has done for con- 
stitutional law what a previous lecturer in this series has done for other 
fields (cf. Mr Justice Cardozo’s Nature of the Judicial Process). 

It would be presumptuous for a foreigner to discuss the adequacy of 
the author’s treatment of the various doctrines which are analysed in 
this volume—a task which has been fully discharged by American 
writers. Wecan only add that the clarity of analysis, and the scientific 
treatment contributed greatly to the reviewer’s appreciation of the 
lectures. We should like, however, to draw attention to several points 
which have impressed themselves on our mind. The author’s thesis 
throughout the study is that ‘‘ the Court, as heir to the accumulated 
doctrines of its predecessors, now finds itself in possession of such 
a variety of instruments of constitutional exegesis that it is able to 
achieve almost any result in the field of constitutional interpretation 
which it considers desirable, and that without flagrant departure from 
judicial good form ’’ (p. 181). Since it has usurped the ultimate power 
of declaring what laws are within the competence of the various law- 
making bodies in the United States—a power which is now unquestioned 
—it has made itself morally if not legally answerable for the common 
weal. But its position in this respect is anomalous, because, in theory, 
it is incapable of providing solutions of its own, and, in practice, con- 
gress has proved a better prophet than the court of what the law has 
become. The continual frustration by the court of administration 
schemes for improving the lot of ‘“‘ the people’’ has led to dangerous 
expedients, and Professor Corwin intimates that the development may 
lead to a social upheaval which may very well destroy those elements of 
the constitution which the court has struggled to preserve. 

One of the expedients which has been adapted to circumvent the 
pronouncements of the court has been the expansion of the “‘ spending 
power,’’ and the author suggests that ‘‘ the success of the spending 
power in eluding all constitutional snares goes far to envelop the entire 
institution of judicial review, as well as its product, constitutional law, 
in an atmosphere of unreality, even of futility.’ 

It cannot be denied that the outlook presented in this way is bleak, 
but one may perhaps be permitted to wonder whether Professor Corwin 
has not laid undue stress on the dark side of the picture. His clear- 
cut analysis of the constitutional development discloses, as he admits 
(p. 89), that a great deal of the responsibility for the court’s attitude 
must be shouldered by the citizens, without whose ‘‘ complicity ’’ the 
court could never have achieved its present status. In addition, we 
may infer with reason from the past history that if public opinion sup- 
ports social change, the court will ultimately yield; indeed, the way 
has been prepared and made easy for such yielding without loss of 
prestige. Ultimately, therefore, the public advantage will prevail, and 
a developed public opinion coupled with a less deferential attitude to 
the court will hasten social advancement. A Canadian lawyer may 
well be envious of the freedom enjoyed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where at least some loophole is left for progressive con- 
stitutional interpretation ; for us even the ‘‘ spending power ”’ has been 
taken away by the recent decisions of the Privy Council. 

J. FINKELMAN. 
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100. THE ABC OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SysTEM. By E. W. Kem- 
merer. Tenth Edition Revised. 1936. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiii + 286 pp. 
$2.50, IIs. 6d.) 

THIs new edition of Professor Kemmerer’s well-known standard 
work will be welcomed by all who require an up-to-date account of 
American financial organisation. The banking legislation of the New 
Deal, embodied in the Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935 and in the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934, has brought about revolutionary changes in the 
organisation and structure of the Federal Reserve System. The bulk 
of banking deposits are now insured; gold has been nationalised; the 
volume and direction of credit are now more or less regulated by the 
needs of the Treasury rather than by the needs of industry and agri- 
culture. Professor Kemmerer does not welcome these changes. He 
remains a strong supporter of free central banking independent of 
government interference, and maintains that recent legislation has 
seriously impaired the Federal Reserve System’s control over the 
credit structure of the country. Yet it is well to remember that even 
before the depression the Federal Reserve System never had complete 
control over credit conditions, because of its inability to regulate the 
financial operations of the big corporations and the dealings in securities 
on the Stock Exchange. In actual fact the powers now exercised 
by the Federal Reserve System, the Treasury, and other Federal bodies 
make possible a far stricter degree of credit control than was ever 
exercised by the Federal Reserve System alone. 

The really crucial question in all countries at the present time is 
not whether or not government control of credit is desirable, since it 
has come to stay, but rather, what is the wisest policy for the authorities 
to adopt. Professor Kemmerer’s preference for the old system of 
privately controlled finance leads him to adopt a pessimistic attitude 
about the future of American banking, and to overlook some important 
benefits which may result from more centralised control, free from the 
pressure of vested financial interests. However, it must be agreed that 
such centralised power requires wise and impartial direction. This, 
after all, is the real financial problem in every country. 

Whatever may be thought of Professor Kemmerer’s views on 
general policy, his account of the Federal Reserve System itself is a 
scholarly piece of work, based on wide experience and detailed know- 
ledge. It can be strongly recommended to specialists and non- 
specialists alike. A. E. RADICE. 


IoI. CITIZENSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Sidney 
Kansas. 1937. (New York: Washington Publishing Co. 
8vo. 222 pp.) 

At the present time, when for so many people citizenship of certain 
great States carries with it penalties so heavy as easily to outweigh its 
advantages, the conditions governing admission to citizenship of the 
democratic countries take on a new and rather tragic significance. 
Although the basis of American citizenship law is the constitution, a 
study of the constitution alone does not give a complete picture of the 
modern law on the subject. Judicial interpretation, rules and regula- 
tions, and opinions by the law officers have all played their part, and are 
incorporated in the book under review, either in the text orin appendices. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that confusion and hardship 
are often caused by the difference between the citizenship laws of 
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various States; and this confusion, which is well illustrated by the 
following example, has been the subject of much agitation. By the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act 1914, a British woman 
who married (¢.g.) an American, ipso facto ceased to be a British subject ; 
but under American law she could not become an American citizen until 
she had acquired a qualification by residence. She thus found herself 
without a nationality for at least three years. It is not difficult to 
think of circumstances in which an individual might, on the other hand, 
be claimed as a citizen by more than one State, with resulting difficulty 
and embarrassment. No kind of international co-operation is alto- 
gether simple, but it is gratifying to know that it has not proved 
beyond the ingenuity of the governments of the world to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of this problem. 

I do not know whether it is usual for the index of American books of 
this kind to be arranged otherwise than in alphabetical order. In this 
case the result is materially to decrease the usefulness of an otherwise 
excellent work of reference. E. M. PricE HoLMEs. 


102. CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1935. By Russell H. 
Fitzgibbon. 1935. (Wisconsin: George Banter Publishing 
Co. 8vo. xii + 3II pp.) 

THE struggles towards national strength and unity of any country 
newly liberated from vassalage form a fascinating study and perhaps the 
history of the Cuban Republic, whose emergence is contemporaneous 
with the birth of this troubled century, is not the least varied or 
interesting. Dr. Fitzgibbon has added to the several fine books on 
the subject a painstaking and dispassionate review of that aspect of the _ 
story for which there is documentary evidence. Perhaps it is in the 
long run a contribution of great value, in that it has stripped the subject 
of the colour and rhetoric which are so much a part of Cuban life. His 
chapter analysing Cuban-American relations in perspective and in 


prospect will commend itself especially for its understanding and 
vision. F. H. Brown. 


103. THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA. By William 
D. McCain. 1937. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press ; Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xiii-+ 278 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


Tuts book provides the most complete survey yet existing of the 
relations between the United States and Panama from the establish- 
ment of Panamanian independence to the signing of the treaty of March 
2nd, 1936. A rapid summary of Panamanian history up to the 
revolution of 1903, and a brief account of that interesting episode, 
preface this survey. 

By reasons both of strategy and of commerce, the Republic of 
Panama occupies a position of immense importance to the United 
States. She has, in consequence, become, in a phrase which Dr. 
McCain quotes, ‘‘ a sovereign nation only in so far as her sovereignty 
does not clash with the ideas of the elder statesmen of the State, War, 
and Navy Buildings at Washington.’’ Dr. McCain discusses the per- 
vasive influence of those ideas, and the peculiar position of the Canal 
Zone, in relation to internal conditions in Panama, foreign relations, 
finance and trade. His discussion is sometimes a little hurried, but 
it is always fair. His book is a useful and valuable contribution to an 
interesting chapter in the history of imperialism. 


R. A. HUMPHREYS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, 

International Affairs. 

THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 
SIR, 

In public speaking and writing, Mr. Harold Nicolson has arrived at 
the conclusion that a solution must be “‘ conceived, not in terms of the 
old nationalities or frontiers, but in terms of economic planning and 
co-operation on a scale which until now has not been dreamt of in our 
philosophy.”’ 

Long before anything was heard of the clamour of colonial claims, 
there was a crying need for a Federal Economic Council for tropical 
colonial Africa. Once the four or five tropical colonial Powers can 
agree to merge the British, ex-German and other tropical African 
colonies into European-cultural areas under a federated economic 
direction, a laborious, scientific and colonially experienced Germany 
may reasonably be invited to participate and collaborate on terms of 
complete equality. 

Neutralised, issuing its own currency and insulated from European 
disputes, such a co-operative Africa may germinate the seed of Euro- 
peanism which lies frozen in Europe itself. The Conventional Basin 
of the Congo is, in everyday practice, exceedingly shallow. It is, 
however, capable of serving as a nucleus of negotiations. 

And what of invested capital? When the Helvetian States of 
differing French, Italian and German culture were merged under a 
Federal Council, capital invested in, for instance, the Republic of 
Geneva did not suffer from the abatement of suicidal economic 
exclusiveness nor from the widening of opportunity and of Customs 
boundaries. Nor has the right of local legislation ever been withdrawn. 

It is in the interests of Europe, and especially of highly populated 
Italy and Germany, that there should be European solidarity overseas 
to retain for Europe the market of one hundred million African con- 
sumers in whom European-type education is just awakening desire for 
European-type goods. In return, the African would benefit by the 
combined effort of European medical and technical science. The 
African needs European education more than the present jealously 
national or nationalist instruction in locked compartments. 

It is impossible in this space to set out the facts and foundations, or 
other than the merest outline, of any comprehensive scheme. But in 
such a constructive project sleeps the seed of an effective European 
Society of Nations. By such a plan, no colonial peoples would be 
betrayed. 

fam Sir. 
Your obedient servant, 
TRAcY PHILIPPS. 


46, Pall Mall, S.W.t. 
January, 1938. 


To the Editor, 

International Affairs. 
SIR, 

I find it difficult to reconcile the opening sentence of Miss Currey’s 
review of Marshal de Bono’s book on the war in Abyssinia with the 
text. She says, “‘ Marshal de Bono’s book is a reply to those who 
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declare that the Italo-Abyssinian war was the outcome of a long laid plot 
on the part of Italy.” (International Affairs, Jan.-Feb. 1938, p. 130.) 

On page 13 of the English translation of this book Marshal de Bono 
describes a conversation between himself and Signor Mussolini, which 
results in his securing the command. He goes on to say : 


“Tt was the autumn of 1933. The Duce had spoken to no one 
of the coming operations in East Africa; only he and I knew what 
was going to happen.”’ 


I do not know what exactly Miss Currey means by “ long laid.’’ 
This at any rate is proof that it was discussed by the Duce two years 
before hostilities broke out : it may even have been planned some time 
before this conversation. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. C. TEMPERLEY. 

Hunilesham, 

Beaconsfield. 
January 5th, 1938. 





ERRATUM. 


The White Sahibs in India by Reginald Reynolds is published by 
Messrs. Secker and Warburg and not by Messrs. P. S. King & Sons as 
was stated on p. 135 of the Jan.—Feb. 1938 of International Affairs. 
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